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THE SULTAN AND THE VICEROY. 


HE diplomatic chiefs of the Sublime Porte have had 
T the satisfaction of having penned one of the most hu- 
morous State documents of modern times. For a sort of 
sententious gravity, for a ludicrous frankness, for a kind 
of gentleman 'y: boring, sermonising stateliness, it is not to be 
easily equalled. In the first place, there is a spice of fun in 
Jd friend and debtor the Viceroy being turned into the 
Kuevive. No one who uses the title has the most distant 
notion what it means. Nor did any one ever think of confer- 
ring it on its possessor until the SuLTAN quarrelled with him. 
But directly the diplomatists of the Porte objected to the 

ecdings of the Viceroy, it was discovered that really he 
was a Knepive, and his title is accepted as something edi- 

ing, mysterious, and respectable, but still out of the way, 
like the Knighthood of the Star of India or of those two 
strange Saints who are coupled in the presidency over the 
honours of ambitious colonists. The Kueptvr, it appears, 

ve great offence by the independent, audacious way in which 
he asked the crowned heads of Europe to the opening of his 
Canal. The best-bedroom story of Buckingham Palace was, 
it appears, quite true, and the Wath of the SuLTan was really 
aroused by seeing how daringly and how successfully the 
Kuepive had spoken of Egypt as if it belonged tohim. No 
sooner had the Viceroy landed at Alexandria than the missive of 
his feudal superior was handed to him, and he probably never 
had such a moral castigation,in his life. The Su_tan reproaches 
him with all sorts of enormities. In the first place, the Vicrroy 
had taken advantage of the political embarrassments of the 
Sutran to squeeze concessions out of him, The Knepive 
must have enjoyed this ground of complaint, and must have 
called to his recollection the thousand instances in which his 
unhandsome conduct had been anticipated by the greatest 
Powers in the world. The Sutran complaining, as if it were 
an unheard-of thing, of advantage being taken of his political 
embarrassments, is not without a point and force of its own. 
But the string of offences with which the Kieprve is charged 
is a long one. He entirely mistakes his position. Egypt is 
only a province of Turkey, bound to obey Turkey in time of 
peace, and to serve and defend it in time of war. Now the 
last occasion on which the fidelity of Egypt was tried was 
that of the Cretan insurrection, and in that case, the SuLTan 
alleges, his Knepive behaved abominably. The Egyptian 
troops arrived at the wrong time, acted in the wrong way, 
and went away at the wrong time. They were of no kind of 
use whatever. ‘Therefore the SuLTAN, in the exercise of his 
supreme power, feels himself obliged and entitled to recall the 
Kueptve to a sense’ of his duty, and in his grand despatch he 
gives the Kueptve distinctly to understand that he must never 
do anything of the sort again. Otherwise, in Parliamentary 
language, the Suttan would feel compelled to name him to 
the House, and what would happen then is totally beyond 
calculation. 

The wrongs which the Suttan has had to undergo are 
almost beyond expression. But of all his wrongs the most 
odious and the most galling is the conduct of a person who 
went about Europe calling himself Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for Egypt. This most objectionable person went from capital 
to capital asking for this, intriguing for that, and mixing up all 
sorts of audacious demands and ostentatious gifts. Really the 
Kuepive had no business to have a Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at all. What foreign affairs can Egypt possibly have? 
It is but a province, and the Suuran is both competent and 
willing to see that his province is properly treated. The 
Suttan takes the deepest interest in Egypt and in the Suez 
Canal, which is his canal, and he would be most ready to 
invite all great European potentates and princes, his brothers 
and friends, to see the great canal opened. What business has 
the Viceroy to give a sort of servants’ ball on the occasion, and 
to welcome the first personages of Europe to the celebra- 
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tion of the occasion, as if it were his own, and had been 
instituted by him? But this is not all. The Kuepive, who - 
is only the chieftain of a province, has been squandering 
the revenues of that province in a manner wholly unjusti- 
fiable. He has been buying gunboats and ironclads. Now,, 
what can be the use of gunboats and ironclads to a petty 
provincial chief? The Suttan is always ready to protect 
Egypt, like any other ofhis provinces. He can send his great 
army and his powerful fleet there, and then the Kuepive. 
would be in a minute protected against all the world. This: 
allegation, that the Suttan has always ironclads enough to 
help Egypt at every crisis and in every emergency, is admir- 
able in its peculiar way. But the moralizing that follows far 
surpasses it. The Surtan takes very high ground. He 
entreats the Kuepive to observe that these ironclads are worse 
than useless. Luxury, he states, has been ascertained to be 
not the cause but the effect of civilization. But, to be 
civilized, people must be rich. Whatever, therefore, hinders. 
the accumulation of wealth, hinders luxury, and on all hands 
it is agreed that luxury is the summum bonum. The Kuepive 
has therefore utterly mistaken his mission. He ought to have 
accumulated wealth which would have made him civilized, 
and from being civilized he might have easily passed to being 
luxurious. But the Kueprve thought scorn of this pleasant. 
Mahomedan Paradise. He wanted to have immediate, un- 
deniable, terrestrial grandeur, and so he tried to create. 
an independent State with gunboats and ironclads of his 
own. This is the kind of thing the Suttan cannot stand. 
He cannot away with people squandering their income in 
order to make a show and keep up the semblance of great- 
ness when the reality docs not exist. He therefore recalls 
the Kuepive to his proper position. Egypt is of course. 
dear to the SuLtTan, because it is one of his principal pro- 
vinces; and the interests of Egypt must be anxiously pro- 
tected; but the Kuepive need not trouble himself to protect 
them. The Scttan, who alone is entitled to have ironclads 
and gunboats, will see to that. Painful as it is, the Sutran 
has a duty to the poor Egyptians which he cannot consent 
to neglect. He must see that they are properly treated, and 
have no undue burden of taxation thrust on them. They 
may fairly demand that they shall share the general prosperity 
of the Ottoman Empire, and be subject to no special taxes. 
imposed to gratify the illegal whims of a Kuepive. The 
are to be blessed with a participation in the mild, cheap, equal, 
indulgent rule of their true lord and chief, the Suttan; and 
the Viceroy must not send his dangerous agents over the 
world to disturb the happy relations that subsist between the 
Scrran and all his subjects. 

What a sublime farce it is, these two insolvent or nearly 
insolvent Governments going on bragging and parading moral. 
and political rhetoric against each other! For the moment. 
the Kurpive has knocked under. Without mincing matters, 
the Sutran told his subordinate that he was perfectly aware. 
that the Viceroy had intrigued in every Court in Europe to be 
recognised as an independent chief. There are all kinds of 
treaties and firmans in the way, but still, as a matter of fact, 
the audacious Kuepive had worked for an object dear to his 
heart, and had adroitly used the opening of the Suez Canal as 
an occasion for his recognition as an independent sovereign. 
But things have not gone so well with the Viceroy that he 
could afford to accept the challenge, and say that he’ was 
independent. It does not, however, seem to cost him much 
to acknowledge his inferiority. The worst that can happen to 
him is apparently that he should be obliged to go to Con- 
stantinople and pave his way to renewed amity with gold. 
So very slight a concession any sensible man would make; 
and what is more, the chief and his vassal perfectly 
understand each other. They are both brothers in arms, 
borrowers leagued together against the great, foolish, despi- 
cable world of Christian lenders. One good turn deserves 
another, and the Viceroy understands that just at this 
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juncture he must not spoil sport. His august chief, the Lord 
of the Faithful, the real legitimate owner of gunboats and 
ironelads, the possessor of the one true theory of the relation 
of Inxury to civilization, is going into the market for more 
money. It would be perfectly monstrous if the Kuepive 
stood in the way. Who is he that he should stop a good 
wholesale borrowing from the Infidels? Has not he, the 
Sutran’s dog, had his day, and an uncommonly good day too? 
The SuTan is now going to suggest to placid, credulous, for- 
giving, benighted Europe a loan of twelve millions more. He 
is willing, in his magnificence, to borrow at a price which will 
force him to pay about twelve per cent. interest. ‘This seems 
heavy, but why should he mind? There will be a little cash 
in hand, and as he, in the height of his wisdom, is sure to 
have promoted civilization, why then should he not enjoy the 

which is its legitimate fruit? The Suttan will have 
his little spell of luxury, and the grand rhetoricians who 
pen his despatches will enjoy a little gilded hour of sun- 
shine, and then there will be the interest to pay. But why 
should not the interest be paid by new loans, if in no other 
way? Meanwhile, the Knepive will have demanded his 
turn. The great and splendid revenues of Egypt will surely 
bear a little more dipping, and what a great point may be 
made of the Kuepive having abandoned all ambitious designs, 
having abjured gunboats, and having discerned that civiliza- 
tion ought to precede luxury! Nothing could suit the 
Mahomedan Powers better. The Suntan will get money 
because he has got gunboats, and the Kuepive will get money 
because he has not got gunboats, and is too high-principled to 
get them. Some time or other the inevitable collapse will 
come ; but it is only fair to acknowledge that, if both Turkey 
and Egypt play their cards well, the day of reckoning may be 
a distant one. 


ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 


sigs Circular just issued by some influential colonists now 
in England has appeared at a very momentous crisis in 
the history of Great Britain and her colonies. No one can 
say what great issues may not come from the proposed con- 
ferences, in which all the dependencies of the British Crown 
are invited to take part. And, whatever may be the result, it 
is time that the pervading feeling which animates our brethren 
in every part of the world should make itself audible in 
English ears. Very few of us at home ever seriously 
attempt to regard the history which we are daily making 
from the point of view of a colonist, proud at once of what 
he rejoices to call the Mother-country, and of the large 
measure of independence which she has accorded to her growing 
children. If the aspirations of the colonies were better under- 
stood at home, there would be less crudeness in the theories of 
Colonial Ministersand less of that unsympathizing hardness with 
which many would-be prophets deliver themselves on the future 
-of the great offshoots of the English race. At all times and 
on all subjects little narrow schools of opinion are constantly 
developing themselves, the leading characteristic of which is 
the exaltation of material over what are scornfully termed 
sentimental considerations; and though the great work of this 
Session has been an act of essentially sentimental legislation, 
there has never been a time when low material views have 
been more cynically paraded. This has been especially the 
case with regard to our colonial policy. Men who have accus- 
tomed themselves to appreciate nothing which they cannot 
weigh or count have added up the sum total of the expen- 
diture which we incur on behalf of the colonies, and have 
been wholly unable to discover a money equivalent which 
springs out of the once cherished relation. So much outlay 
for a mere sentiment is an extravagance which they cannot 
endure. The dream of a united nationality with its grasp on 
every quarter of the globe counts for nothing with these 
philosophers. The strength of traditional and hereditary 
bonds making one brotherhood of many kindred peoples is 
to them an idle fancy. Their eyes can see in colonial attach- 
ment to this country nothing but a desire to grasp practical 
independence and at the same time to evade its responsibilities. 
So, resolutely setting all sentiment on one side, they are ready 
to draw at once the logical inference from their narrow pre- 
misses, and to let the colonies depart in peace. Happily this 
phase of opinion, though its manifestations may be of the 
loudest, is less influential in England than colonial readers of 
the Times generally suppose. We do not all adopt this very 
small way of viewing a grand problem. The unpoetical temper 
is not always the least unpractical, and the easy amusement of 

esying the future separation of the component parts of 


GLADsTONE’s premature assertion that Mr. JEFFEnoy 
had created a nation. There is one—and, so far as we sxe, op} 
one—element of truth in the doctrines of the separatist sc; 
They do recognise, more elearly perhaps than is common; 
done in England, that the present relations between the 
Mother-country and the colonies are essentially transitiong] 
and must soon undergo modifications leading either to. 
wards independence or federation. Which of these is to 
be the ultimate goal, which most commends itself to the 
feelings of Englishmen at home and Englishmen across the 
seas, which is the more worthy aim of a statesmanlike polj 
—these are grave questions to the solution of which the pro. 
jected conference of colonial notables will contribute at leas, 
as much wisdom as can be gathered from the flippant prophets 
of independence whose voices are heard in the columns of the 
Times. 'There must be more surely, in the great question of 
the future of the British Empire, than can be disposed of } 
the cynical advice to discard all sentiment and reject su 
metaphors as “ Mother-country ” and the like, in which colonial 
feeling instinctively expresses itself. 


The authors of the circular letter, though they judiciously 
abstain from committing themselves to any specific theory, 
refer to a variety of projects which have been floating before 
the minds of colonial statesmen. Some, they intimate, desire 
to obtain direct representation in Parliament. Others would 
prefer to constitute an Imperial Congress, to deal, like the 
Austro-Hungarian delegation, with affairs common to the 
associated Parliaments, Others, again, think they may find in 
the Indian Board a model for imitation; while the ordinary 
machinery of diplomatic intercourse is considered in some 
quarters to be a sufficient means of coping with the growing 
evil. The Times quietly disposes of all these proposals by 
pronouncing them impracticable, on the ground that the 
would involve the assumption of burdens heavier than those 
which are already somewhat distasteful to the colonists; and 
undoubtedly, if the outlying portions of the Empire desire to 
be more closely associated with the metropolitan State, and 
to share in some degree the powers of government, they 
must know that such privileges are accompanied by duties 
which it will be impossible for them to repudiate. But 
if, as we anticipate, the Conference should prove the exist- 
ence of a strong centralizing feeling on the part of the 
colonies, it does not at all follow that any disinclination which 
may now exist to share the burden of military preparations 
will continue when the colonists themselves have a voice in 
the affairs of the Empire. This is just one of those points on 
which a few representative men from Canada and Australia 
could enlighten us much more than any writer in the Zimes, 
and it may be that we shall discover an amount of enterprise 
in the outlying provinces of the Empire which will altogether 
derange the theories founded on the opposite assumption. 
There is at any rate no physical impracticability in any of the 
schemes which have been projected; for, in the means of 
communication, our largest colonies are practically nearer 
to us than the remote parts of Scotland were when her 
members first took their seats in the Parliament at Westminster. 
Nor do we believe that any narrow jealousy would induce 
Englishmen to refuse to their countrymen in Canada, Australia, 
and other colonies, a fair voice in the external policy of the 
Empire of which they form a part. If England were to insist 
on retaining for ever the absolute supremacy which she now 
enjoys in such matters, it is inconceivable that colonies which 
are rapidly gaining upon her in population, and must sooner 
or later pass her in the race, could be compelled for ever to 
follow her dictates as to peace or war. A partnership in which 
each section of the Empire should be proportionately repre- 
sented is the only conceivable alternative to ultimate dis- 
memberment, and if the colonists show themselves anxious 
for a more intimate,union on this the only possible basis, 
it would be as weak as ungenerous for England to reject 
their overtures. It is as certain as any future fact can be 
that unless England can grow in her colonies to dimensions 
forbidden by her own territorial limits, she must in the end, 
like Holland, lose that position among the Great Powers 
which can only be sustained by an adequate population ; and 
though we do not accept the American view that Britain is 
rapidly becoming effete, there is quite truth enough in it to 
make any Englishman who takes pleasure in contemplating 
the possible future of his country welcome and encourage & 
movement which tends to merge the past glories of the 
United Kingdom in the greater glories of a United Empire. — 
That tendencies of this kind will not ripen in a day 1s 
obvious enough. There are undoubtedly ditticulties, though 
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there are no impossibilities, to contend with, but the difii- 
culties will vanish if discussion should awaken as much 
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enthusiasm in the colonies as some of their leading men confi- 
dently expect. On our side there are no real difficulties at 
ail, and it should be our wisdom to meet the growing aspira- 
tions of men who are not the less fellow-countrymen in heart 
pecause they have crossed the ocean with hearty sympathy 
rather than with a cynical affectation of indifference and scorn. 
The subject is one that concerns the future of England quite 
as much as it does that of Canada or Australia; and if in the 
course of events it should ever be brought prominently before 
the people of this country as the question of the day, we have 
no doubt whatever that the verdict will be all that the most 
aspiring of our colonists could desire. 


TRISH LAND. 


LINCOLNSHIRE farmer wrote a few days ago to the 
Times to put a most pertinent question. He wanted 

to know why Irish tenants had got a Land question and Eng- 
lish farmers had not. He had a good deal to bear, and he did 
not like bearing it; and his neighbours all round him might 
bring forward grievances as great as his own. The English 
tenant, he said, often makes improvements for which his land- 
lord refuses to compensate him; the English tenant is often 
turned out of his holding at a time and under circumstances 
which are most distressing to him; he has to put up 
with the nuisance of seeing his landlord spoil his crops 
by keeping up vast quantities of game ; and he is hampered 
in his cultivation of the land by a variety of covenants 
which he regards as unduly burdensome. But then he has 
chosen to make a bad bargain. The landlord was free to let 
or not to let; and the tenant was free to hire or not to 
hire. They chose, after the proper quantity of discussion, to 
come to a settlement, and bound themselves by a contract. 
The landlord is but acting on the first principles of free-trade 
when he parts on the best possible terms he can get with what 
some one else desired. Why cannot landlords and tenants 
be equally trusted to look out for their own interests 
in Ireland as in England? ‘This appears to us to be the 
gist of the whole matter. The English farmer, it must 
be observed, is only speaking of landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land as the Jaw actually in force in Ireland speaks of them. 
In the eye of the law they are simply independent parties 
who make a bargain with each other; and this is the only 
light in which Parliament has ever been willing to regard 
them. The whole question of the Irish land seems to be 
whether this is the true, right, and fair way of regarding them. 
The law regards the landlord as sole owner, who on certain 
terms gives up the use of his land to another person for a fixed 
period. In England the law and the facts are very nearly, if 
not quite, in harmony; there are parts of the country where 
landlords cannot raise their rents or evict their tenants quite 
as they please, but have to obey a custom of the district 
which they would shrink from disregarding. But, speaking of 
England broadly, we may say that the law is in accordance 
with the facts of real life in regard to the relations of land- 
lord and tenant. Now what is alleged of Ireland is that the 
law and the facts are not in accordance. The landlord is not 
sole owner of his land, and never has been. The tenant has 
an interest in the land, and is in some vague, undefined way 
the partner of the landlord in the proprietorship of the soil. 
This is what the Irish must make out if they want to have 
such a Land Bill as they seem to desire. They must show 
that old custom, never abandoned, inherited from remote 
ages, sacred in the eyes of the people, and silently acknow- 
ledged by persons of all classes, by the landlords themselves 
quite as much as by any one else, gives them an interest in 
the land. Whether there will be enough evidence of this to 
satisfy the English Parliament it is much too soon to say. But 
a very little inquiry into the facts shows that there is far more 
evidence to support the claim than is ordinarily supposed in 
England. ‘The landlords do not evict the tenants, and do not 
think it right to evict them, and dare not evict them, as they 
could and might reasonably do if the land was theirs to do as 
they please with it on the principles of free-trade. The 
mass of tenants honestly believe that they have some sort 
of interest in the land quite different from that which is 
created by a lease. Both in the North and in the South of 
Treland the tenant has a partnership in the land with the land- 
lord, which is recognised on all sides in daily life, and is noto- 
riously treated as an interest that can be bought or sold, 
inherited or acquired. What the Irish complain of is, that a 
foreign system of law imported from England, and built on 
different principles from those under which the customary 
rights of Irish tenants prevail, is rudely applied, and some- 


of daily life; and so there is a constant succession of illegal 
acts which the people think perfectly right, and of legal 
acts which the people think exceedingly wrong. 

We are so much under the empire of the legal system under 
which we live, it so moulds our thoughts, and makes us accept 
even its accidental results as of the natural order of 
aa See most difficult for us who find the relation of 
landlord and tenant determined solely by contract under 
English law to conceive the meaning and value of any other 
question. The tendency of the law of contract, when it per- 
vades the whole of social life, is to make men regard every- 
thing indefinite as in a manner absurd and out of the pale of 
law altogether. It teaches us to test every difficulty by putting 


a series of imaginary questions, and examining how they would 
be answered in a court of law. Our Jaw is too advanced, too 


precise, too contractual to enable us to express in legal 
language this claim of Irish tenant-right. We kaow thata 
state of things very like that which is alleged to exist in 
Ireland must have widely existed m England in the days when 
copyhold tenure was being pare & and silently created ; but 
English law knew nothing of copyholds while they were heing 
created. It only recognised an existing and distinct body of 
customs which it required to be proved in a particular manner. 
But the Irish tenant-right is only an inchoate, indistinct grow- 
ing part of customary law. We can fancy that, if Ireland were 
a country ruled by a despotism, we could arrive at a good sort 
of practical solution by a coarse and rude, but wholesale, 
measure. We might do as we ourselves have done in India, 
and by the strong arm of paramount authority hand over the 
perpetual possession of the land to the tenant. Were England 
even in the position towards Ireland which the Prussian 
Government occupied to the landowners and tenants of Prussia 
at the beginning of this century, or which Austria held towards 
the proprietors and cultivators of Gallicia, or which the Czar 
held to the nobles and serfs of Russia, we could, if we thought 
right, carve out a new system of land tenure in Ireland which 
would at least please a great many Irishmen; and the feeble 
outery of those who would suffer from injustice, and who 
would be sacrificed in order that a state of things really only 
partial might be treated as universal, would be soon hushed 
in the silence of a strong paternal Government. But what 
we have to do is to get a Bill through the English House 
of Commons, and this Bill will be torn to pieces by lawyers, 
and denounced as treacherous by landowners. The case of 
the Irish tenant is one that may be easily overstated. His 
rights, such as they are, want precision, and are often very 
shadowy and unintelligible. They only exist partially, and 
with every shade of variety and indistinctness. If we were to 
take a hundred Irish tenants, and ask thein to state precisely, 
not what they would like tenant-right to mean, but what they 
can honestly and bond fide say that it does mean, we should 
get nearly a hundred different answers. It must also be 
remembered that for something like three centuries we have 
been trying to enforce the contractual system of land tenure on 
Ireland, and we have not worked altogether in vain. We have 
prevented the customary law from growing, from being consoli- 
dated, from emerging into the state in which alone lawyerstrained 
after the English pattern can recognise it. We have inspired 
the great body of the landowners with the belief that the Eng- 
lish theory of proprietorship is the only true and sound theory, 
and we have made them think that tenant-right is merely an 
unfair usurpation on their rights, which they reluctantly admit 
and acquiesce in sometimes, but only because the lish 
Executive is so lamentably weak that it cannot maintain the 
English law. ‘The most industrious and thriving, the most 
English of the Irish, have ratified our sentiments and adopted 
our language. Mr. Biancont, one of the most enterprising 
men in the country, lately remarked to the Correspondent 
of the Times who is inquiring into the subject of Irish 
land, that the people were getting so demoralized that they 
would soon not be satisfied with leases, even if leases were 
offered them. ‘This is the way of talking which we have 
introduced into Ireland. It is held to be a sign of demorali- 
zation, of something almost wicked, that the customary law 
should be appealed to. ‘Leases are excellent things in their 
way, but that way is not the way of tenant-right. Leases 
are only one form of bargaining between two independent 
parties to a contract. To oblige landlords to give leases of, let 
us say, twenty or thirty years, to every tenant, would be a 
strange departure from the whole system of the English law 
under which landlord and tenant are free to make any bargain 
they like. But even if it can be conceived that Parliament 
would make such leases obligatory, the law would still be as far 
from being in harmony with the customary code as it is now. 


times sternly enforced, in utter disregard of the patent facts 


Either we are to recognise this customary code or we are not. 
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If we do recognise it, we shall be accused of weakness and back- 
sliding by those whom we have taught to accept our own system 
of land tenure. If we do not recognise it, we shall disappoint a 
very large section of the Irish people; it may almost be said 
-we shall bitterly disappoint the Irish nation. Hither course 
has its difficulties and its dangers. But there is a third 
‘course which we may be sure will please no one and do no good, 
‘and that is to keep up our land system, but to try to clip and 
“pare it, so as to make it bear a little less hardly on the tenant. 
‘We must boldly say that it is the only right and true system, 
‘and that Ireland must be made to accept it, whether she likes it 
or not, or we must be prepared to recognise a system based on 
‘a very different theory. 

However willing we may be to imbibe new ideas, and to 
look at Ireland from an Irish point of view, and however de- 
termined we may be that the class interests of English land- 
owners shall not dictate what is to be the policy of England 
towards Ireland, we must own that to recognise the customary 
‘code of Ireland is attended with immense difficulties. We do 
not say that these difficulties are insuperable. If the thing 
ought to be done, the spirit of justice in England isstrong enough 
and keen enough to get it done. But we may as well consider 
Zn time what are the obstacles to any great change in the Irish 
Jand system. The first and most radical of these obstacles is, 
we believe, the difficulty which the Irish themselves will find 
in offering their customary code in a definite shape, so that 
there may be no doubt as to what it is, and as to its exist- 
ence throughout almost the whole of the island. The next 
obstacle, scarcely less formidable, is that any general measure 
founded on the assumed universality of the customary code will 
be apt to work injustice, will revive claims long obsolete, will 
stimulate ingenuity to devise fictitious claims, and will press 
hardly on many persons with whose character and with whose 
views of what is expedient and inexpedient, and of what is 
right and wrong, Englishmen will naturally sympathize strongly. 
Thirdly, the objection will be most stoutly urged that to give 
the Irish what they want will be to give them the worst thing 
they could have. The land, it will be said, will be handed 
over in many cases to the worst men that could hold it— 
thriftless, needy, ignorant, bigoted men, with no ideas, no 
money, and no wish for improvement. The increasing pro- 
sperity of the country will be arrested, and agriculture will 
rapidly go back to the state from which industry and capital 
have lately tried with much success to raise it. The curse of 
Ireland, many theorists say, is the great number of very small 
holdings; and those who say this may be divided into the two 
<lasses of those who think that all small holdings are bad, and 
those who think that the present race of Irish tenants are not 
men capable of extracting from a system of small holdings its 
proper and natural advantages. It is almost hopeless to 
argue as to alleged defects in the character of the Irish. One 
set of reasoners will argue for ever that the Irish are not fit 
‘to be trusted with small holdings, and another set of reasoners 
will argue for ever that the reason why Irishmen at present make 
‘80 little of their small holdings is that their tenure is so pre- 
carious that their energies are dulled, and they grovel on 
without hope, and therefore without improvement. It would 
be much more instructive if the general result of small hold- 
ings throughout Europe were ascertained with some attempt 
at precision and at examination on a large scale. But 
the difficulties of recognising legally the customary code 
of Ireland are not exclusively Irish. It is impossible that 
Parliament should not consider what the effect of such a 
measure would be in Englandand Scotland. There are parts 
of Great Britain where something like the customary law of 
Treland still exists, and where the knowledge of the good for- 
tune of Irish tenants might excite a considerable agitation ; and 
throughout the country the spectacle of a whole body of 
tenants suddenly raised into the rank of legal co-proprietors 
might do much to unsettle the existing relations of landlord 
and tenant. Of course, if the Irish had a strong incontestable 
case, as they had with regard to the Irish Church, the remote 
consequences to England could not be allowed to enter 
into the consideration. But nothing is known as yet in 
England to make it probable that the Irish case as to the land 
is strong and incontestable, in the sense in which the case as 
to the Church was both. It will only be on a balance of 
conflicting considerations that the recognition of the Irish 
customary code will seem, if it does ever seem, the better 
policy ; and when men’s minds are very doubtful as to what 
to do in another country, they cannot help considering the 
consequences of what may be done there, to the country to 
which they themselves belong. 
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THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT AND THE CLrpgy. 


é ie reception accorded by the Spanish Bishops to ¢h 
Circular of the Minister of Grace and Justice does no, 
raise our estimate of the policy which dictated it. It might 
have been safely issued by a very strong Government, as jp 
that case no one but the clergy would have been offended, 
and they are so alienated already that a grudge more or les 
is not of much consequence. But, in the case of a Govern. 
ment so rich in enemies as that which now rules Spain, the 
wisdom of bringing an unnecessary wasps’ nest about the ears 
of the authorities is more than questionable. Sen. Zorn, 
stands every chance of getting more stings than sympathy, 
The Bishops have declined to obey him, so that to maintain 
his own dignity he must forthwith involve himself jn g 
tedious legal process. If he is victorious here—which, unless 
the Spanish tribunals have become suddenly independent 
since the Revolution, he is pretty sure to be—to have the Bisho 
punished will only gain him additional enemies. Such hostility 
to the clergy as exists in Spain is mostly found among the ‘ 
Republicans, and as at present their dislike of the Govern. 
ment seems to be the more active sentiment of the two, 
they are less likely to praise the Minister for what he has done 
than to quarrel with him for his mode of doing it. Indeed it 
would be extremely difficult, on any recognised Liberal prin- 
ciple, to justify Sen. ZoriLua’s letter. What the Liberal 
is professedly contending for in the Catholic countries of the 
Continent is the abolition of ecclesiastical privilege. They say, 
rightly enough, that a priest should be amenable to the same 
laws and be visited by the same penalties ds other men. The 
practice of the Spanish Government goes very far beyond this, 
It is not content with meting out to the clergy who are con- 
victed of taking part in the Carlist movement the same 
measure as is accorded to lay rebels. It is not content even 
with resorting to exceptional methods for detecting clerical 
conspirators. It dispenses with the services of its own agents, 
and calls upon the bishops to do the work of the police, 
A parallel case would be if, during the Fenian outbreak 
two or three years since, the Irish Executive had ordered 
the bankers throughout Ireland to dismiss every clerk whom 
they suspected of being a Fenian sympathizer. It is clear 
that any such measure would have been a gross violation 
of private rights. The Executive has no business thus to 
shift its own duties on to the shoulders of other people. So 
long as a banker’s clerk does his work properly, his em- 
ployer has a perfect right to employ him. If, when he is not 
doing the bank’s work, he gets mixed up with revolutionary 
schemes, it is for the police to detect and arrest him. If he 
uses his position in the bank for the same purpose, the police 
may properly bring it to his employer’s knowledge ; and if the 
latter takes no steps to hinder him, he will naturally become 
in his turn an object of suspicion. But to insist on the 
banker converting himself into an agent of the Government, 
and visiting his subordinate with penalties which the law has 
not decreed for offences which have not been proved, would be 
a simple act of tyranny ; and we cannot see that the substitu- 
tion of a bishop for a banker, and of a priest for a banker's 
clerk, makes any difference to the conclusion. We confess that 
we see no escape from the reasoning of the Regeneracion when 
itdeniesto the Government, in dealing with a clerical conspiracy, 
any further right than that of arresting and trying the con- 
spirators. Nor is the reactionary organ less happy when itslyly 
asks what need there can be for the bishops to put out exhorta- 
tions to obedience if Spain is tranquil and the Government 
everywhere recognised; or why the bishops should revoke the 
licences of disaffected priests, when, if the priest is in arms, 
the order seems needless, since he has already made himself 
obnoxious to the civil authorities; and if he has not com- 
mitted any overt act it savours of an unconstitutional prying 
into his secret thoughts. This is exactly the line of comment 
which is most likely to commend itself to the Republican 
If they were in power themselves they might possibly 
pay as little regard to their professed principles as Sen. ZorILLA; 
but opposition is an excellent stimulus to political punctilious- 
ness, and if they are disposed to exhibit this quality Sen. 
Zorit1a’s Circular will afford them ample opportunity for its 
display. 

The recalcitrant bishops might deserve some sympathy if 
they had not been accustomed under different circumstances 
to take the very steps which, when dictated by a Revo- 
lutionary Minister, appear so repugnant to their sense of 
right. In all Continental countries it is usually the past 
subservience rather than the present independence of the 
Church that makes her so hated by the Liberals. The clergy 
can declaim, when it suits their purpose, against the usurpa- 
tion of the civil power, but, for the most part, it is only when 
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ha to be ill-affected towards the particular Govern- 
which they live. If Isanetta Il. had ordered the 
pishops to ferret out priests suspected of Liberal tendencies, 
and to visit them with spiritual penalties for political offences, 
there is little doubt that the decree would have been obeyed 
with the utmost alacrity. If the ecclesiastical authorities of 
Spain and ely have not been grossly misrepresented, political 
and doctrinal heterodoxy was formerly visited by the Church 
with equal severity. The relative claims of Gop and Casar are 
apportioned with edifying impartiality when Casar takes a 
wrong turn, but the balance was not quite so true when Casar 
was all that could be desired. The clergy in Spain are now reap- 
ing the seed they have themselves sown. They have preached 
unlimited submission to an orthodox Sovereign and an intolerant 
Constitution, and they must not wonder that their own maxims 
are turned against them now that fortune has brought their 
enemies uppermost. Throughout Europe, indeed, they would 
have had better chances in the future if they had not taken so 
decided a part in the reactions which followed upon 1848. In 
no respect has the modern Church shown to less advantage by 
the side of the medieval Church than in her attitude towards 
the civil power, nor is there one of her errors which may be 
more safely trusted to bring its own punishment. 


It is not only in its dealings with the clergy that the 
Spanish Government is untrue to the doctrines of which it 
professes to be the embodiment. Its treatment of the defeated 
Carlists seems to be quite undistinguishable from the conduct, 
under similar circumstances, of the worst of its predecessors. 
The law of 1821, which committed all prisoners taken in arms 
to the tender mercies of a Council of War, was mildness itself 
compared with the orders lately issued by the Recent. The 
comments of which a certain Colonel Cassatis has been the 
object have extracted from this hero a justification of sundry 
butcheries in which he has lately been engaged, which reflects 
the utmost discredit upon the Government whose orders he is 
unfortunately able to quote. Whether any credence is to be 
given to Colonel Cassa.is’s professed unwillingness to slaughter 
nine prisoners in cold blood, must be left to his intimates to 
determine. It must be confessed, however, that there is un- 
answerable force in his plea, that after the Recent’s orders 
that Carlists taken in arms should be shot on the spot, even 
though they had thrown them away during their flight, he 
had no choice but to obey, or to be himself tried by a 
Council of War. The decree in question was not merely 
published in the newspapers, in which case it might have 
been excused as merely designed to create wholesome terror. 
It was communicated by the Minister of War to the Captains 
‘General of districts, and by them to the officers in com- 
mand of columns. There is no escape, therefore, from the 
‘inference that it was meant to be carried out, and in that case 
we see no ground for the indignation which has been largely 
expressed in Spain against Colonel Cassauis. The responsi- 
bility for what has been done rests on the Recent and on the 
Minister of Wak, and it is only fair that they, and not any 
subordinate officer, shou'd bear the consequent disgrace. It is 


“not by such measures as these that the Revolutionary Govern- 


ment will obtain the strength which it will undoubtedly need 
to carry it over the exciting discussions of the coming autumn. 
‘There is an undesigned satire in the fact that Colonel Cassa.is 
takes occasion in this same letter to defend himself on exactly 
similar grounds for the execution of a batch of prisoners in 
1835. If the Spanish Revolution wishes to justify its seizure 
of power, it is ill-advised, to say the least, in reproducing 
the worst vices of the system which it boasts of having 
overturned. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


TYPMIE Agricultural Labourer has come in for the attention 

of the Science Association at Exeter, as well as the 
chemical composition of the sun and the moral condition of 
pre-Adamite man. And although it might seem that he was 
2 phenomenon easier to observe and discuss, and more familiar 
to all scientific men, than suns and deceased savages, there 
appeared to be quite as much doubt about him and his wages 
and his general status as there is about the most abstract 
points of science. In the centre of the West country no two 
people could agree as to the amount Devonshire labourers 
earn, or as to the number of Devonshire schools, or even 
as to the price of Devonshire butter. We confess that to 
unscientific minds there is something which throws a mist 
of uncertainty over all these great scientific discussions if 
scientific men cannot find within a good many pence the 
average weekly cost of butter. It was much more allowable to 
be in utter doubt as to whether the position of the agricultural 


labourer is or is not better now than it was twenty years ago. 
As we do not know what his position is now, and have no means 
of finding out really what his position was twenty years ago, 
it is certainly somewhat difficult to institute a satisfactory 
comparison of two unknown quantities. On scientific prin- 
ciples, again, Professor Leone Levi showed that there were a 
great many more labourers than were wanted; but then the 
practical people present treated this as a professorial crotchet, 
and simply stated that they knew it could not be true, as they 
could not get as many labourers as they wished to employ. 
Probably the Professor and the employers were talking of two 
different things. If land were farmed with the maximum of 
mechanical science, and with all the resources of capital and 
skill, and if the labourers employed were not at all like the 
labourers of real life, but were thoughtful, prudent, edu- 
cated, aspiring beings, fewer hands would be necessary. 
But as farming is now conducted, with farmers trying to pay 
rent by screwing down wages, and with an agricultural popu- 
lation rude, ignorant, and beery, it is often difficult for the 
farmer to put his hands on exactly the right number of the 
right sort of men that he wants in the hour of occasional 
necessity. The facts adduced by the various speakers do not, 
in short, help us much, Nor, to say the truth, do we care much 
about the facts. The agricultural labourer, such as he is, is 
known to us all, and we want nothing to prove to us that he 
is a rude, untaught, moderately happy animal, with a life of 
his own which, if we survey the whole animal creation, is not a 
very sad or bad one, provided only that he does not outlive his 
strength, and is not condemned to pass an old age of rheumatics 
in the workhouse. But when we survey, not the animal crea- 
tion generally, but the population of England, he seems to have 
a worse lot than he ought to have. It is melancholy to turn 
from the prim garden-like parks of the gentry and the neat 
homesteads of the farmers, and to look at the cottage of the 
labourer and the life he leads in it. England can never be the 
country it ought to be until the agricultural labourer has a life 
with more comfort in it and with more hope in it. We need 
not pause to throw the blame on any one, or to go into minute 
calculations. There the men and the women are before our 
eyes, known to us since we knew anything or anybody, and 
their lot in life is not the lot which a very rich country, act- 
ing as England professes to act, on very high principles, ought 
to regard without great pain. All remedies acting on so 
many millions of people must necessarily act slowly, but every 
remedy that promises any alteration, however slow and 
remote, of their condition, ought to be seized with eagerness 
and applied with boldness. 


We may observe that at least half of the remedies proposed 
—and the serious discussion of these remedies is of great public 
utility—are really not directed to the improvement of the 
labourer immediately, but only directly to his improvement 
through the improvement of the landlords. We could not 
alter, if we wished, all at once the present social relations of 
the rich and the poor in country districts, and it will probably 
not be until many generations have passed away that these 
relations will be largely modified. The rich man will have 
the fate of the poor man in his hands for many long years in 
England. A landlord wisely trained, and with a wise public 
opinion to guide him, will do more for the poor on his pro- 
perty than any legislation can do. And it must be owned 
that the ideal landlord of the scientific world is a most truly 
superior man. If he is ever realized, he will be a man who 
will take care that everything science can teach him is done to 
make his land more productive. He will so limit his per- 
sonal and household expenses that he will always have 
money at command. He will drain and plant and grub 
up exactly on the right scale and in the right way. He will 
grant very long leases. He will build very nice cottages. 
He will shoot very little, having nobler cares to occupy 
his mind, and, above all, he will detest ground game. Not to 
kill a rabbit will seem to him as wicked as to kill a fox 
seems to the landlord of the present day. He will cheerfully 
pay any kind of rate or tax that philanthropists may inform 
him is necessary for education, and he will always have a bit 
of land ready to be sold at a mere song whenever the fancies 
or convictions of his dependents lead them to desire a new 
creed and a new little chapel to conduct it in. There is, we 
think, much truth and sense in all this, in spite of its obvious 
exaggeration. To raise the poor without altering the views 
and opinions and habits of the rich is simply impossible. 
Legislation cannot take away the power of the landlord, and 
can do very little to make him use it —— And yet, 
unless he learns to use it more wisely than he does at present, 
the agricultural labourer cannot get forward into any state 
much better than his present one. But the most cheering 
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symptom for the future is that an incontestable improvement 
in the moral and intellectual training of the rich is going on, 


and is advancing much more visibly and rapidly than the im- | 


provement in any respect of the poor. Public opinion 
exercises an influence over landlords which was unknown 
half a century, or even a quarter of a century, ago. There 


are of course many landlords who are so puffed up with | 


the pride of station and with the power of large pos- 
sessions that they have come to look upon almost the 
whole of mankind in their neighbourhood as bound to 
serve them, and existing only that they may be grand and 
great. But landlords on the whole are far more just and 
enlightened and considerate than they used to be. And the 
causes that have produced the change are causes that will 
work permanently and with increasing intensity. The free- 
dom of criticism, the habit cf toleration, the decay of the old 
notion that there was a definite immutable theory of right and 
wrong, known to the squire and the parson by instinct, and to 
them only, which they were to enforce on the poor by con- 
stant supervision and a little wholesome tyranny, have all 
contributéd to the change. So, ayain, have all the measures of 
wise and bold legislation which England has recently adopted, 
and which have thrilled through the hearts and minds of men. 
A Reform Bill carried by Conservatives, and still more the 
Trish Church Bill, have, among their indirect effects, done very 
‘much to alter the mental horizon of landowners, and to give 
them something of that flexibility of intellect which is the 
necessary precursor of all improvement. The rich quite as 
much as the poor are aflected by all that we ordinarily sum 
up in the advance of democracy ; and when they are affected 
by it, not in the way of antagonism, but of sympathy, as 
recently they have been in England, an impetus is given 
to social changes of all kinds, the importance of which it is 
diflicult to estimate too highly. 


The remedies that are to tell on the agricultural labourer 
directly are almost all of an educational character. Some 
subsidiary or auxiliary remedics may indeed be suggested 
which deserve consideration. The legislation of last Session 
has attempted to improve the regulations of those second 
homes of the poor—the village beer-shops; and the whole 
system of licensing is to receive next year the sadly divided 
attention of that County Court Judge of the Ministry, Mr. 
Bruce. The law might also perhaps go further than it does 
in supervising the state of agricultural cottages, and might 
refuse to let cottages be occupied when unfit for decent 
habitation. Before long, too, we may be quite certain that a 
serious attempt will be made to force landowners to sell under 
a compulsory arbitration the land necessary for chapels, 
schools, and possibly even cottages. The scandal of great 
proprietors dictating the. creed of the poor by refusing sites 
for schools and chapels, and by making the poor employed on 
the estate come a weary walk of many miles to begin work, is 
one which it would be far better that inercasing good sense 
and right feeling and the pressure of public opinion should 
remove, but which legislation will most ccrtainly remove 
some day if gentle means fail. But all the friends of 
the agricultural poor agree that to educate them better is 
the first thing needful. The two main questions are, what 
the education given shall be like, and how it shall be pre- 
vided. Amongst the poor, as in every other class, there 
area few clever boys, and a great many, a very great many, 
stupid boys. No scheme of education will deserve to be called 
national if it does not secure a chance in the world to the 
clever children of the poor; and it was one of the main merits 
of Mr. Fosrer’s Endowed Schools Bill Jast Session that it 
paved the way for carrying outa great scheme under which 
such a chance would be in the reach of the few among the 
children of the poor who possess exceptional ability. Nothing 
would tend to comfort and animate the poor so much as the 
certainty that they were not born under a fatal spell that con- 
demns every one of them, whatever may be his natural gifts, 
to'equal and inevitable obscurity. And in England this is 
especially wanted. For the Church of England is the only 
‘Christian Church that can not offer the poor one way of 
exercising a calling above that of the day-labourer by 
admitting them into the ranks of the ministry. It 1s 
quite idle ‘to ask that the Church of England should alter 
its system, for the great excellences of the Church are bound 
up intimately with the requirement of a standard to which, as 
things‘now are, no poor man can attain. The great mass of 


the poor can, of course, only learn’what is compatible with 
early hard work. But even here it may be a great mistake 
to set'the standard too low, and to pronounce that English 
lads are inherently incapable of an education such as that 
which is the pride of the poorest Scotchman. How the educa- 
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tion is to be provided is a difficult question, which wilt he de. 
bated warmly enough next year, and on which we need not 
now enter. The only two postulates with which we must sy, 
| out are that an education such as the wisest and most 

| enced educators of each generation think the best and most 
suitable shall be offered to every girl and boy in England, and 
that somehow the money that is requisite, however large it ma 
be, must be found. If we once enter on the discussion with these 
two bases as beyond, question, it cannot be an insuperable 
puzzle to find out how much the poor can learn, who is to 
teach them, and who is to pay the cost. 


TEAR’EM TOOTTILESS. 


EVER call.a man happy before his death was the cautious 

old Greek’s sermon on the vanity of human life. Never 

think that you understand a man’s real nature before the grave 
has closed on him is the lesson to be drawn from the various 
and unexpected phases of odd character which come out even in 
what look like the most consistent and transparent lives, Among 
all our public men one would think that Mr. Roxsuck was the 
most intelligible, because the most uniform in the even tenor 
of his way. Mr. Rorsuck can scarcely be said to bea popular 
public man, but his very unpopularity had in ita certain noble- 
ness and attractiveness to a better estimate of our kind, 
Mr. Roesuck is perhaps by temperament cynically disposed, 
He has an overabundance of the critical spirit in his com- 
position; but such qualities have their value in the great 
economy of things, especially of things political. It does not 
appear to us that Mr. Rornuck has ever consciously gone out 
of his way to take the unpopular side, but he has throughout 
his career displayed an austere spirit of justice. A minority 
and an unpopular view have always presented especial attrac- 
tions to him, not perhaps because they were unpopular, but 
because he knew there was a good deal of hollowness in 
the general verdict. Most people we know to be fools; and 
there must, perhaps ought to, be a primd facie suspicion in 
the minds of the wise that foolish people can only come 
to foolish conclusions. Perhaps most folks, even wise ones, 
find it convenient to dissemble their contempt for the general 
voice. But Mr. Roesuck is no dissembler. He has described 
his attitude towards men and things in general by the 
fumous familiar appellative—we had almost said nickname— 
which he adopted some years ago. 'TEar’EM may not be an 
agreeable dog, but unquestionably he is useful. He is 
always awake, sometimes too wide awake; he barks gene- 
rally in season, now and then out of season. He is the 
terror of tramps and vagabonds, but his exuberant vigil- 
ance is occasionally out of place. He barks fiercely, but 
also wildly; he is good in the house-yard, but he is apt to 
disturb one’s sleep. He barks at thieves, but also at 
the passing wind. Yet, taking him all round, the good 
predominates over the evil. 
strangers, if not particularly amiable to the family. Mr. 
toebuck, with powers much beyond the majority of those who 

have climbed the tree of success, has not been a success. 
Deliberately, and with something of the wantonness of genius, 
he has thrown his chances away. He has never looked for 
preferment or office. Others may have equalled and sur- 
passed him in the art of saying unpleasant things. Mr. 
Ayrton, for example, is in office, and his case proves that 
mere unpopularity is not in some hands a bar to success, A 
man may be unpopular, but if he is.a bore he may get on. 
The terebrating faculty is a weariness to those who suffer from 
it, and the process is not in itself a pleasant one ; but the boring 
insect gets on, and works his way through the dark straight 
to his object. Now Mr. Rorpuck was never a bore; he is 
always interesting, often instructive, sometimes heroic in his 
noble disdain for platitudes and impostures. He is most at 
home in tearing a solemn impostor to pieces; worrying 
and gnawing the life out of what he believes to be 
an injustice and a wrong. His noble and fierce indigna- 
tion against the revolting crimes of the Sheffield Trade- 
unionist murderers cost him his seat for Sheffield ; and if in 
the conduct of the Commission appointed to inquire into Trade- 
Unions generally he seems sometimes to have forgotten the 
judge in the advocate, we are all of us ready to do justice to 
his proud scorn of the intimidation.and violence under which 
the independent craftsmen were suffering, and which disgraced 
the whole commercial character of Sheffield. If Mr. Rorsuck’s. 
perfervid advocacy of the Confederate cause discredited his poli- 
tical foresight, it did honour to his sympathy with what he 
believed to be the cause of right against might. We were, and 
indeed are, proud of Mr. Rogsuck; and his failure as a states- 


man is one of those publicadvantages which must be purchased 
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at.a private loss. The class which Mr. Roznuck represents 
im the State cam never be a numerous one, but it is one 
which inthe public interest we cannot afford to dispense with, 
and the less so because the supply of such characters is 
decreasing, while, under a.strong Government, the demand is 
certainly not lessened. 

We look, therefore, with some jealousy to any signs which 
seem to hint that our old canine friend and guardian is losing 
his old spirit. Trar’em should keep his teeth—if possible, his 
temper and manners, amiable or not—sharp and consistent to 
the end. In the natural lapse of things of course his bite . 
will become less and less dangerous than his bark. But still 
we have a right to the old watchful, suspicious, even snarling 
way of treating the world of friends and foes. We like to see 
the faithful old creature bristle up his back, and show his teeth, 
or what remains of them, as in the days of old. It is quite 
certain that Araus did not change nature or manners much 
while Utysses was at Troy and on his weary Odyssey. There 
are, we regret'to say, certain signs of senescence about Mr. 
Rorsuck. As Mr. Txomas Moore playfully paraphrases 
Awacreon, if ANACREON ever wrote it, 

And by the laughing girls, I’m told, 
Anacreon! you are growing old. 
Tear’em not only does not show fight and snarl, but actually 
begins to whimper and fondle and drivel. ‘The watch-dog is 
shading off into the lap-dog. TEar’em does not do it very well, 
we are fain to admit. Alsop, if it was /dsop, tells us of one 
stupid animal with whom Mr. Rorsuck has no affinities what- 
ever, who tried the lap-dog’s pretty tricks and gracious fondlings, 
and got a rib-roasting for his mistake. Mr. Rornucx frolick- 
ing with nobles, and preaching on the objects, advantages, and 
pleasures of high birth and a large fortune, and licking his lips 
over the thought of reut-rolls and the blood of all the 
Howanps, just suggests the yard-dog out of place. The thing 
itself is grotesque, and the scene of these little playful antics 
is also odd. Ata late dinner, given by the Sheffield Cutlers 
to the Duke of Norroxk, Mr. Rozsuck developed his new canine 
vein. ‘There is a long and hereditary connexion between the 
Dukes of NorroLk and the hardware men. The great House of 
Howakp are, in a sort of sense, hereditary Gonfualonieri of the 
cutlers and scissors-makers.. Just as the City of London had 
in those old feudal times a banner-bearer of St. Paul's, so the 
Lord of Hallamshire—what is Hallamshire?—is a sort of 
Protector of the Sheffield guilds. ‘That is, he would be, ii 
there were any Sheffield guilds. The late’ banquet was a 
mere Noopir and Doopte affair. The Duke, when he came 
of age, asked the master-cutlers and the sub-cutlers to 
dinner; and last week the master-cutlers and the sub- 
entlers gave the return dinner. All which is very right 
and proper; and the right and proper speeches were made, 
much as at wedding breakfast and coming of age festivities, 
decorously dull, and of a serene and vapid morality. The 
House of Howarp was a great House; the present Howarp 
had great opportunities. It was to be hoped he would make 
good use of them. The great mother of the last and greatest 
Howarp was a trés grande dame, and had done her duty by her 
noble son. So had his uncles and aunts, guardians and trustees, 
friends and relations; and all Sheffield was basking in the 
Howarp radiance. And, on the other hand, the whole thing 
was not only complimentary but complementary. The House 
of Howarp has culminated to the zenith, because Sheffield is 
now also at the very height of fortune. Sir Joun Brown, 
the great man of Sheffield, was, according to polite Lord 
Epwarp, enabled to arrest, or to try to arrest, a criminal 
by the electric telegraph. Sheffield wares were now 
sold by the telegraph, by the railway, and the steam-vessel. 
The inference is plain ; as Sheffield whittles of old are to the 
Sheffield of armour plates (and Mr. Broapueap), so is Belted 
Witt to the present Duke of Norrotx. Sheffield draws 
honour and glory from the House of Howarp, and the House 
of Howarp attracts fame and dignity from Sheffield knives 
and saws. ‘The best Duke of Norrotk and the best Dowager 
of Norrotk are symbolical of the best Sheffield, and of Sir 
Joun Brown the supreme glory of Sheffield. Who can have the 
heart to quarrel with, or even to sneer at, this gracious fool- 
ing? One might have thought that Mr. Rornvck, on the very 
scene ofhis ostracism from Parliament, would feel and perhaps 
talk with some disdain of this pleasant nonsense. But he was 
carried away by it, and the noble old growler mumbled over 
his unctuous felicitations of the Howardian splendours and 
successes more in the tone of spaniel than mastiff. 
Mr. Roesuck clearly thinks that much of the future of 
England depends, as much of the past of England has de- 
ended, on the House of Howarp. Quite in the spirit of poor 
rd.Jounx Manners’s very youthful fanfaronade, he clearly 


feels that our old nobility is the only sound and real and solid 
thing, even in this backsliding generation of electric telegraphs 
and armour-plates. “ He is not inclined to flatter anybody,” and 
then Mr. Roesuck of course pours out a ladleful of flattery hot, 
slab, and strong. He surveys human life, and with his tastes 
and experiences we might have looked for something in the 
Ecclesiastes vein—vanity of vanities would be an adequate text 
for Roenuck on human wishes. He has had, one would have 
thought, an ideal of life, and has fulfilled it ; to preach to an un- 
grateful crowd, to say hard sayings,and Micaiau-like to prophesy 
anything but smooth things; to defy alike Minister and people 
and Parliament, careless of the civium ardor prava jubentium, 
the smiles or frowns.of corrupt and corrupting authority. This 
has been Mr. Rorsuck’s course, and a creditable one, and 
one which has won him honour and confidence. But it was 
not his ideal; “if I could have selected a position in life 
“which a benevolent Providence might have given, I should 
“have asked for such a position as the noble Duke has.” We 
took our Trar’Em for an Acur; “remove far from me vanity and 
“lies; give me neither poverty nor riches.” This we used to 
think was Mr. Rorsucx’s aspiration, and we were glad that he 
had achieved it. In his heart of hearts he was all along 
hankering to be Duke of Norrotx. The Anprew 
of these latter days was, after all, repining that he was not 
born to inherit the strawberry leaves. His place being at 
Bath and Sheffield, his heart was in Arundel Castle. ‘The 
stern and austere tribune of the people whom no Minister 
could cajole, no demagogue coerce, had come to the con- 
clusion that the only stable institution was the House of 
Howarp, the only safeguard of the commonwealth was “ in this 
“ banding together of wealth and keeping it together in certain 
“ hands”; that is, in the British institution of a long minority 
and faithful trustees. This is what politics comes to in the 
hands of one of its most distinguished professors. The 
fickleness of constituencies, the hollowness of parties, the 
standing out in the cold in the evening of life, have done their 
work. “Certain families with wealth,” these are the true 
sclid “ exemplars which the institutions of England afford for 
“our guide and happiness.” Parliaments, franchises, the 
struggle of classes, commercial success, these are not what make 
a nation great. The House of Howarp, the old Howanrps 
and the new Howarps; there, and there alone, is her solid. 
rock. ‘The lesson may be true and may be needed; but it is 
one which we should scarcely have looked for from our grim 
old 


THE HABITUAL CRIMINALS ACT AT WORK. 


— Habitual Criminals Act is fairly in operation. Some 
of its provisions have been put in force during the past 
week. Several men have been sentenced to imprisonment 
with hard labour, for periods exceeding two months, as a 
punishment for assaulting the police. It is this principle of the 
new Act the enforcement of which will become known sooner, 
and make a wider impression, than any other. The “roughs” 
of the metropolis have so long been accustomed to pummel and 
kick the police that the application of the longer sentences will 
produce the same effect which a chiffney bit produces on a 
vicious three-year-old. Some of their kind it will entirely 
subdue; others it will irritate to madness. In some districts 
the new law will produce profound quiet; in others, angry and 
vindictive reprisals. But the provision for punishing these 
assaults on the police, though an important, is not the most im- 
portant, partof the new Act. The distinctive characteristic of 
the Act is that it has swept away one of the most time-honoured 
prejudices of English criminal law. How often have not we 
all heard the effective appeal to the jury and the audience which 
vibrated in the words, ‘“ Every Englishman is innocent until 
“he is proved guilty”! How often has not the most practised 
criminal—the prisoner of eight or ten previous convictions— 
been covered by the shield of this principle, not only from every 
proof of former guilt, but from every hint at it! He might have 
come out of prison for the tenth time; but the most indirect allu- 
sion to his former life would have been denounced, not only as 
unfair, but as illegal. And how much of the roaming, roving, 
aggressive crime of the day do we not owe to the liberal spirit in 
which this principle was interpreted and carried out! Now, 
however, there is an end to the excessive latitude both of its 
construction and of its influence. The man who has been the 
subject of previous convictions will no longer profit by the 
studied reticence of the criminal law in his behalf. Part of 
his sentence, when he is found guilty, will be that he remain 
under the observation of the police for seven years. During 
these seven years it will not be suflicient for him to escape 
detection; he must also avoid suspicion. If after a second 
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conviction such a man be suspected by any police-oflicer of 
getting his livelihood by dishonest means, then the onus will 
lie upon him of rebutting this suspicion. If he fail to show 
that he is earning an honest livelihood, he will then be subject 
to imprisonment for a term not exceeding twelve months, with 
or without hard labour. The same punishment will hang over 
him if he be found lurking or loitering about premises with 
the evident intention of committing, or aiding in the commis- 
sion of, certain crimes. 

This is so great a novelty in our criminal procedure that ‘t 
is not to be wondered at if many people have not yet become 
reconciled to it. And it is one which requires a very urgent 
necessity to justify it. . Severe as the new law is, we yet 
believe it to be fully justified by the condition of things which 
provoked it. When the old principle to which we have referred 
was first broached, the crimes of modern culprits were only 
accidental, not a trade. For the highwayman and the armed 
robber there was speedy and summary punishment beyond the 
scope of actual law. ‘The class of offences now brought under 
the severer cognizance of law is the slow growth of wealth, 
trade, and civilization. It was only when commerce and wealth 
had greatly increased that they offered, or seemed to offer, an 
adequate compensation for the labours of a life devoted to 
their plunder. Robbery of various kinds became a profession 
only when its professional gains balanced its dangers and priva- 
tions. ‘The profession existed a long time, while its professors 
still were regarded only in their individual, and not in their 
corporate, capacity. It is only after more than a century’s 
experience of the strength and vitality which numbers, com- 
bination, and training give to systematic lawlessness, that 
we begin to view them in their real character. And it 
was high time that such a change should take place. 
When imen passed three-fourths of their lives in under- 
going and qualifying for imprisonment, there was a humor- 
ous but mischievous irony in persistently treating them, 
after every new conviction, as casual backsliders from the 
path of virtue. The rogue was equipped by the law with 
the armour of an honest man to fight against society. He 
was as much an enemy as a pirate, a freebooter, a levier 
of black mail. But though everybody else knew this, the 
judges and the jury were not allowed to know it, except under 
‘restrictions which would be unintelligible to Continental 
tribunals, In recognising his real character, society only uses 
the most obvious means of self-defence. It simply deprives 
him of a privilege which he never should have possessed, and 
which he used to the injury of all about him. He is now to 
be watched, as a dangerous beast is watched, and to be im- 
prisoned if caught attempting mischief. It must be a very 
distorted philanthropy, or a very muddled notion of constitu- 
tional rights, which can see in these provisions any danger to 
the liberty of the subject or any damage to the character of 
honest men. 


Two other provisions of the Act are very important, and 
are essential to its operation. One relates to lodging-houses 
in which thieves are harboured. The other, to the receivers 
of stolen goods. It is obvious that men who live by theft 
must have auxiliaries and confidants. Money and jewels 
are useless to the most dexterous thief, unless he has some 
one to whom he can entrust his booty, and some one to whom 
he can sell it. His lodging-house keeper is the guardian of 
his person and his plunder ; the receiver is the capitalist, who 
furnishes the reward for past, and the incentive for future, 
pillage. If there were no one to purchase stolen property, 
there would be no thieves, The vocation would die of pure 
inanition. Nothing perhaps so clearly exemplifies the slow- 
ness of the British intellect as the length of time it required to 
master so simple an idea. The trade was obviously a most 
lucrative one. A thief, worried by fears of detection, carrying 
with him the evidence of his guilt, was not likely to haggle 
about the price of his booty, even when he knew its value ; 
and a man who was able to give ready money for it, and would 
hold his tongue, might easily get it for a sixth or a tenth of 
what it was worth. It was impossible not to find tradesmen 
whom prizes of this kind would tempt to a systematic collusion 
with larceny and burglary. Accordingly, a trade grew up 
which numbered in its ranks many persons who passed for 
respectable in the world’s opinion, and whose seeming 
respectability was guaranteed by the then state of the law. 
There was many a pawnbroker who had his decent suburban 
villa, who discharged the duties of citizen, ratepayer, and 
vestryman to the satisfaction of his neighbours, but who was 
more than suspected by the police of habitually purchasing 
stolen goods. The reverence formerly paid to these whited 
sepulchres is dissipated by the new Act, which extends the 
consequences of a second conviction to receivers no less than 


to thieves, and enables a police-officer to enter any premises 
in which he believes stolen goods to be concealed. It aso 
imposes a penalty of ten pounds on the lodging-house keeper 
who knowingly harbours thieves, together with a deprivation 
of license when the landlord also keeps a tavern or beer- 
house. 

Thus, it will be seen, the Act cures grave omissions of our 
criminal procedure, and gives new securities to life and pro- 
perty. At the same time it must be admitted that it confers 
great powers on the police; powers which, in the opinion of 
some persons, are unconstitutional and dangerous. It is quite 
possible, as they argue, that a man may be twice convicted of 
robbery or violence and yet may not justly come within the 
definition of an “habitual criminal.” In such a case, they 
contend, it is unfair to subject him to the supervision of the 
police. We cannot see the force of this reasoning. A man 
who, despite two convictions, determines to be honest and 
to redeem his character, will be encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged by the consciousness that he has constant witnesses of 
his desire and efforts to reform. If he is sincere, he will find, 
not an enemy, but a friend, in every intelligent and right- 
minded officer of the force. And he will also find in the force 
a strong protection against the attempts of his former mates 
to seduce him back into the paths of crime. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that the vigilance of the police will be 
mainly directed to watching, not the subjects of two, but 
those of five, ten, or twenty previous convictions. Nor should 
it be forgotten that a man of generally good character, who has 
drifted into crime, is not wholly dependent on his treatment 
by the police for his future career. Such a man will be aided, 
not only by the good opinion of his friends and neighbours, 
but also by the seasonable sympathies of that excellent associa- 
tion which has done so much to dispel despair from the mind 
of the reformed convict, and will now, we doubt not, redouble 
its endeavours to facilitate his return to an honest and respect- 
able life. 

Of course this Act may be abused by stupid or wicked 
and malignant policemen. Of course it is possible that a 
spiteful policeman may worry a repentant criminal Lack into 
crime. But the possibility is minute; and it may be rendered 
infinitesimal. The remedy for the apprehended evil is to be 
found in the characters of the inspectors. No man will be 
subjected to such cruel persecution who lives in a district 
which is under the guardianship of an honest and sensible 
inspector. And‘if ever the time comes when Colonel HeEn- 
pERsON can have his pick of men of character and intelligence 
wherewith to fill the ranks of the London constabulary, it will 
be his duty to select only such as may be presumed to be 
incapable of meanness and cruelty ; as it will now be his duty 
to purge the police at once of men proved to have abused their 
powers for the gratification of cruel, sordid, and vindictive 
feelings. But the qualifications of a good policeman, and the 
training necessary to ensure them, are subjects worthy of 
separate consideration. 


THE DISENDOWED CIIURCH. 


few Irish Bishops are wisely doing their best to defeat 
their own predictions, Like Davin, while the Establish- 
ment was yet alive, they fasted and wept; but now that the 
Establishment is dead, they are seen going about their work 
in a cheerful and businesslike spirit which deserves admira- 
tion. The address of the two Archbishops betrays neither 
distrust nor foreboding. It speaks of difficulties and embar- 
rassments, of novel and perplexing tasks, of dangers on the 
right hand and on the left. But there is no trace of the 


exaggeration which led them only a month or two back to 


treat the life of the Church as too intimately bound up with 
the life of the Establishment to have any certain continuance 
after the ligament had been cut. The Siamese twins theory 
is now happily laid to rest. ‘The Archiepiscopal address is a 
dignified and practical document, making no unnecessary or 
abusive reference to the past, and showing no more uneasiness 
about the future than becomes the responsible leaders of a new 
and important experiment. 

The immediate problem which the Irish Church has to meet 
arises naturally out of its former position, In the Church of 
Ireland, as in the Church of England, the State has hitherto, in 
the words of the Archbishops, “ represented and acted for the 
“Jaity.” In no religious community since the foundation of 
Christianity have the laity exercised so great an influence in 
ecclesiastical affairs. They have had the absolute nomination 
of the bishops; they have been the final interpreters of doc- 
trine ; and their consent has been an indispensable condition 
to the introduction of any change, however slight, in the 
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existing formularies. As a matter of fact their power has been 
paralysed by its very extent. Much of the machinery through 
which they were supposed to act was too formidable for every- 
day use. If they had had only a concurrent voice in the 
government of the Church they might often have used it to 
effect, but their investment with an absolute veto alike 
on the initiative and the conclusion of every ecclesiastical 
discussion has proved to be only an incubus. In the case 
of the Church of England we see the truth of this every 
day. The fact that Parliament is her supreme legisla- 
ture has been the destruction of ecclesiastical legislation. The 
House of Commons feels its own unfitness for the functions 
assigned to it by the Constitution, and they are conse- 
quently left unperformed. Scandals and abuses of all kinds 
unremedied for no other reason than the over-preponder- 
ance of lay influence. Disestablishment has brought the 
Irish Church face to face with an opposite difficulty. “The 
“ State which represented and acted for the laity having 
« withdrawn from all connexion with the Church,” the clergy 
become at once independent. The laity are not represented 
in Synod inasmuch as they have hitherto had in Parlia- 
ment a synod all to themselves. Now that this privilege is no 
longer theirs they are naturally looking about for some means 
of securing an equivalent. ‘There seem to have been fears 
entertained by some that the clergy would seize the occasion 
of their emancipation from Parliamentary control to exclude 
the laity from their fair share of ecclesiastical administraticn. 
To us the idea has always seemed preposterous in the last 
degree. The Irish Church possesses all the conditions which 
are most favourable to lay control. Its endowments are not 
large enough to enable it to dispense with lay purses. Its 
of the sacerdotal principle is far too weak to give the 
clergy any real hold on Jay fears. And as its members belong 
for the most part to the upper classes, their alienation would 
involve social as well as pecuniary inconvenience to the 
clerical body. 


The address of the Archbishops, and the proceedings at the 
Belfast Conference last week, have fully justified our incre- 
dulity. It has become, say the Archbishops, “a matter of 
“necessity to reintroduce the lay element,” and if they 
“have been slow to proffer any suggestion as to the way in 
“which the laity should arrange the scheme of their repre- 
“ sentation,” it “ has arisen altogether from an apprehension 
“lest” they “ should appear to limit that freedom of action 
“which” they “sincerely desire to see them exercise.” 
The Bishop of Down and Connor went further, and proposed 
a constitution for a diocesan synod, in which the clergy and 
laity, as regards numbers, should be equally represented. On 
this plan, the clergy, beneficed and unbeneficed, of cach of the 
dioceses over which he presides, were to name representatives 
in the proportion of one to five, to whom would have been 
added the deans and archdeacons and the vicar-gencral. 
The lay members were to be in the proportion of one re- 
presentative to every 4,000 Episcopalians, together with the 
Lords Licutenants of the counties and the members of Par- 
liament for the counties and boroughs included in the united 
diocese, and the Mayor of Belfiust—being Churchmen. The 
opinion of the Conference was unfavourable to this plan, 
and the resolutions ultimately adopted gave a seat in the 
Synod to every clergyman under the Bishop's jurisdiction, 
and to an equal number of male communicants elected by 
the several parishes. The preference thus given to a large 
over a small body, and to the inclusion of every clergy- 
man, would, under ordinary circumstances, be of doubt- 
ful wisdom. Character and standing in the Church are 
less likely to count in the excitement of debate than in the 
comparative quict of an election, and the Bishop’s proposal 
that every clergyman should write down in a list the full 
number of representatives to which the diocese might be enti- 
tled, and that those whose names occurred oftenest should be 
returned, would have prevented the indecorum which might 
attend upon a canvass and nomination even in the case of a 
clerical constituency. Nor are the proceedings of so numerous 
an assembly as the Synod will now be altogether favourable 
to the despatch of business. Under the circumstances of the 
moment, however, there is much to be said for the change. It 
is very desirable to bring home to the minds both of clergy 
and laity the duties and responsibilities attaching to their new 
position as members of a voluntary Church ; and the larger the 
number that can be directly interested in the work of the 
Synod, the more certainly will this end be attained. Where 
the Protestant population is scattered over large areas, the 
inhabitants of each parish might know nothing of a represen- 
tative who was not elected by and from themselves; and if 
this consideration is to be given its full weight, it necessitates 


so great an increase in the number of the clerical members 
as to make representation impossible. A body in which the 
elected were nearly as numerous as the electors would soon 
degenerate into a mere device for the exclusion of a few 
unpopular persons. The omission of what the Bishop called 
the dignified element in the Synod—meaning the Lords Lieu- 
tenants and members of Parliament—is not to be regretted. 
If they are anxious to be of use to the Church they are 
almost certain to be elected as lay representatives, while if 
they do not possess that necessary qualification they are pro- 
bably better away. 

The convocation of the Provincial Synods of Armagh and 
Dublin is naturally the first step towards the constitution of 
such a representative body as is contemplated by the Irish 
Church Act. To some Irishmen, perhaps, it may seem a 
useless formality to recall into momentary prominence an or- 
ganization which the Archbishops are foremost in declaring 
to be absolutely unfitted for the end it originally fulfilled. 
But the Archbishops have rightly thought it desirable te bring 
the continuity of the established and disestablished Churches 
into as clear a light as possible. Whether their reading of 
Irish Ecclesiastical history be sound or unsound, the feeling 
that they had “ not to originate a constitution for a new com- 
“ munion, but to repair a sudden breach in one of the most 
“ ancient churches in Christendom,” is perfectly natural, and 
the desire to give effect to it has found its appropriate 
expression in a recurrence “ to the ancient provincial synods” 
as a means of bringing before the consideration of the 
clergy the question of their future representation. The ad- 
dress of the Archbishops may be recommended to those 
extremely practical critics who find a constant field for 
humorous or contemptuous comment in the proceedings of 
the Convocation of Canterbury. No doubt the prolonged 
debates which fill the columns of our ecclesiastical contempo- 
raries for a week or two at a time often scem singularly pur- 
poseless. The real capacities of such an organization are not 
brought out under an Establishment. It has no defined field, 
and no proper work. But, just as in the confusion which 
followed upon the Peace of Villafranca, the cities of the 
Romagna, when deserted by the Papal authorities, reverted as 
by instinct to those municipal forms which were endeared to 
them by immemorial tradition ; so we see the Irish clergy— 
many of whom, perhaps, have sneered or stormed against the 
revival of Convocation—taking a precisely similar course, as 
being best calculated to answer their end. Real work is a 
great corrective to an undue devotion to party Shibboleths. 


THE BIGOTRY OF LIBERALS. 

os art of giving annoyance in private conversation has 

perhaps scarcely received the attention which it deserves. 
There is no general theory of the best method of putting your 
friends out of temper, and sending them away with an acute sense 
of discomfiture. 1t is true that some persons have reached a ve 
high degree of skill in this line, thou b of a purely empirical kind. 
A party shut up for a few weeks on boned ship, or a large family 
in a remote country district, generally produces one or two very 
ingenious tormentors. Under such circumstances they get to 
know each other's weak points, and run pins into tender places 
with as much discretion as any witchfinder of former times. It 
may generally be remarked that, in these as in some wider 
tields of action, the most effective and irritating taunt is to charge 
aman with inconsistency on those matters on which he chiefly 
prides himself ; which is all the easier because people are so apt to 
caress themselves for the possession of qualities in which they are 
singularly deficient. Dr. Johnson, for example, resented nothing 
so much as any imputation of bearishness, and consideied that his 
manners were marked by a peculiarly courtly . On the same 
principle it generally affords good sport to tell a Roman Catholic 
that his logic should lead him straight to atheism; or to argue 
with a thoroughgoing political economist that he is in some way 
sanctioning the oe which he professes to condemn, and 
that, for example, the rules of his profession are identical with 
those of Trade-Unions, Right or wrong, the imputation generally 
succeeds in — your antagonist’s temper, because it implies 
that his prejudices have made him either very stupid or distinctly 
dishonest ; and it is the very high art of personal annoyance to 
present a man with that pleasant alternative so skilfully wrapped 
up as not to be openly insulting. The habit of attributing to any 
one the opinions which you hold to be the logical result of bis 
doctrines, but which he distinctly repudiates, is another form of 
this argument, and is known to be one of the most annoying of 
controversial weapons, 

Amongst other commonplaces of this nature, one of the most 
effective is to charge a man, who calls himself a Liberal, with 
gross illiberality. ‘There are few Conservative speeches in which 
this argument does not make its appearance in some ‘orm or 
other; and the general favour with Which it is received sug; 
that it must have a greater degree of plausibility than most 
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attacks of the same nature. It is plain, indeed, that there is a 
large class of persons to whom it is singularly applicable. A man 
who is passionately attached to a certain set of destructive 
pinions-is no more likely to be free from bigotry than his antago- 
nist. He may certainly be in favour of abolishing the monarchy 
and the House of Lords, of an equal distribution of land, and of 
fixing the rate of wages and the price of beer by State legislation, 
Without possessing that broad and cultivated intelligence which 
people are supposed to claim under the title of Liberalism. Narrow- 
minded and ignorant persons are, on the whole, the majority of 
every party, and the fact that they have chosen to fight under one 
set of colours rather than under another has no tendency to 
ehange their nature. It is only when the imputation is cast upon 
the party at large, and bigotry is asserted to Be a characteristic of 
Liberals, as distinguished from Conservatives, that it deserves 
consideration. There are Liberal bigots; just as there are Liberal 
pickpockets ; but it is worth inquiring whethex there is anything 
in Liberal principles or in the constitution of the party which 
makes bigotry or the practice of picking pockets more prevalent 
amongst them than amongst their opponents. 

There are two different varieties of intolerance which may 
seem to be specially apt to develop themselves under the shelter 
of a Liberal creed. Inthe first place, the stupid part of the country 
is hardly to be found in so large a proportion as Mr. Mill would 
apparently have us believe upon the Genereetne side of any ques- 
tions. It is of course true that the stupidity pure and simple, the 
mere dead weight of sheer dogged stolidity, is generally on the side 
of inaction. The man of dense brains is opposed to movement of all 
kinds, because it is movement. Dut it would be to take a very 
inadequate view of the purposes for which stupid men were in- 
tended by a benevolent l’rovidence to suppose that they are merely 
meant to supply the ballast. A stupid man is really invaluable 
im another direction also. If we wish to agitate for any genuine 
reform we must enlist, not only the intelligent, but the paclyder- 
matous and pigheaded part of the population. It is a great thing 
to find some men whose brains are so narrow that they can 
only take in one view of one question. If we once succeed in 
jamming into such a man’s head the single idea for which 
it is. adapted, he becomes a most inimitable weapon of offence. 
Genuine improvements are effected by people who have no 
room in their minds to take in any of the qualifications to 
which their principles are liable, and who are naturally pro- 
vided with intellectual blinkers which prevent them from looking 
to the right hand or the left. We have met persons who 
declared that the one test of the degree of civilization of a nation 
was the disposition which they made of their manure. Now un- 
doubtedly this was a narrow view of a great philosophical ques- 
tion. A person of wider intellectual horizon would urge that it 
was desirable to consider the state of art or science or political 
institutions, and would refuse to bring his mind to bear unremit- 
tingly upon the one question of sewers and cesspools. Yet, if we 
wished to have a town properly drained, there can be no doubt that 
the more limited mind, impervious as it might be to argument and 
consequently incapable of diversion from its immediate purpose, 
would be incomparably the most useful. The constantly growing 
division of labour makes it daily of more importance that a man 
should be content to work at the task which lies nearest him, 
without suffering his self-conceit to lead him to complain of its 
want of dignity. Yet it is exceedingly diliicult to get a brilliant 
man to limit himself to the one idea of drainage. ‘The more ver- 
satile person might, it is true, find other work equally useful of its 
kind ; but a party could find no more useful recruit than the plod- 
ding and persevering fool—as cynies would call him—who could 
limit himself to hammering incessantly at one particular point. 
Now bigotry of this kind may be defined as the effervescence 
ef a dull man with one idea. Such people furnish the forlorn 
hope of the Liberal party on many important questions. They 
are exposed, it is true, to the risk that their one idea may also 
be erroneous; but there is the fortunate compensation that, un- 
less there is really something in it, their efforts are generally 
useless; They have not the necessary power to produce much 
effect unless they happen to have begun boring at a really weak 
place ; and we must put up with the disadvantage resulting from 
the fact that the advanced guard of the party often consists of 
such thick-skinned persons, who employ to good purpose their 
single talent of dogged persistence. 

There is, however, another variety of intolerance which is pro- 
bably more irritating to opponents. A very prominent kind of 
Liberal is the man who has a keener intellect than his neighbours, 
and a quicker perception of the practical absurdity of existing 
institutions. If, as is common enough, he unites to such ability 
a defective power of sympathy, he shows a form of intellec- 
tual arrogance which is inexpressibly annoying to his victims. 
He cannot understand how anybody can be so shortsighted as not 
to follow the processes which are perfectly simple to him. He 
looks upon the world in the same spirit as a University pro- 
fessor who cannot understand that any one should be ignorant of 
the differential calculus, to say nothing of the rule of three. He 
goes about snarling and sneering at the slowness of the human 
intellect, and is far too certain of his own conclusions to have the 
elightest respect for people who differ from him. Ie can hardly 
condescend even to point out the steps by which they have fallen 
into error; and, when a humble-minded pupil ventures to ask 
for explanation, is apt to vouchsafe only such an argument as is 
comprised in a rap over the knuckles. ; 

Now it is plain that both of these types are likely to be more 


abundantly represented in the Liberal than in the Conservative 
party; and they will agree in this, that, whether from limitation, 
or from unusual quickness of intellectual vision, they will have an 
unbounded contempt for the understandings of their adversaries, 
As they belong to what is on the whole the victorious side, their 
songs of triumph and self-exaltation are all the more odious, A 
Conservative will generally admit that, though he does not wish 
for change, there is a possibility that this world may be improved, 
and a probability that improvement will be sought in the direc. 
tion indicated by Liberal. aspirations. Consequently, he does 
not assume, unless he belongs to the stupidest section of his party, 
that the position of the other side is altogether ludicrous and un. 
tenable. He feels that he ought to be protected from excessive 
ridicule ; but he scarcely ventures to assert that he is absolute} 
immaculate and enanelisiiie. He feels a certain excusable indig. 
nation against the gentlemen who are so buoyantly conscious 
that their opinions are infallibly correct. No reasonable. person 
will object if he throws at them the taunt which comes first 
to hand, and is most likely to hit them in a sensitive place. He 
is not transgressing the rules of the game, and should not be 
grudged such consolation as he may derive from his manceuvre, 
There is, however, one form in which the accusation implies 4 

real unfairness. Conservatives, like their opponents, may be 
divided into two schools—those, namely, who believe in their 
principles, and those who believe in nothing. There is a very 
pe and important class which objects to any change, not. 

ecause the existing state of things is particularly good, but 
because one state of things is as good as another. Having a 
general impression that there is no particular reason for believing 
in anything, they don’t see any reason for making a fuss about 
moving from one sham to another. Anything that deceives: the 
people is equally good, and it is not worth while to break down 
one idol in order to erect a second idol, equally grotesque, 
and with less of old associations to make him tolerable. In the. 
mouths of such Conservatives an objection to intolerance means 
in general an objection to any one believing in anything. Zeal, im 
their opinion, is a nuisance, and a desire for the good of the 
country merely a subtle piece of hypocrisy. Liberalism, in their: 
opinion, is at best the active form of a disbelief in which they 
share to some extent; they ignore any positive side in Liberal 
principles, and though they are willing to admit that a man may 
seek to destroy institutions in which he does not believe, they are 
angry if he ventures to assert a belief in any new set of doctrines, 
If we are to get rid of the old, for which they see no necessity, 
they would prefer having the ground left perfectly open. They 
can understand simple revolution, though they do not sympathize 
with it; but to set up a new kind of fanaticism seems to them a 
monstrous absurdity. So far as the cry against tie illiberality of 
Liberals is meant to imply that Liberals are bound to believe in 
nothing, it is grossly unfair to the better class of those against 
whom it is directed ; but in so far as it is a natural revolt against 
the presumption of some innovators, it is pardonable enough, and 
deserves a certain consideration {rom those who would not need- 
lessly shock honest prejudices. 


SUCCESS. 


_—— is nothing so abject as the worship of mere success, 
unless indeed it be the worship of mere wealth. There is 
nothing lower than to admire and flatter a man simply because he 
has got on, because he has carried his point, because he has come 
to be talked about in the way in which he wished to be talked 
about, and to think scorn of others whose merits and efforts 
may have been equal to his, or very likely much greater, but 
whose merits and efforts have, from some cause or other, not been 
so lucky as his in gaining the cbject at which they aimed. And, if 
this is true with regard to private men, it is equally true with re- 
gard to Governments and nations, The politics of many people are 
regulated wholly by physical bigness and physical success. They 
admire the great State of so many millions and so many square 
miles, they admire the King or the Minister who overthrows his 
enemies at home or abroad, or the general who wins a great battle 
and slays so many thousands on the other side. The small State, 
the unsuccessful Government, the defeated general, are all simply 
pooh-poohed. Now to do all this absolutely without any eye to 
anything but success, to have no regard to the moral and other 
conditions of the case, is certainly, whether in public or private 
affairs, about as paltry a way of forming a judgment as can well 
be thought of. Vt, after all, like most popular errors, it is not 
wholly an error; mean and irrational as such a way of judging is, 
if it is made a universal standard, there is a certain amount of 
truth in it at the bottom. Success is not necessarily a merit; 
failure is not necessarily a fault; but there are cases, both in 
public and in private atiairs, in which we might almost say that 
success is meritorious, and that failure is blameworthy, ‘There 
certainly are cases in which not only the worshippers of success, 
but men who look at things in a very different way, will con- 
demn an undertaking if it fails, which they would certainly have 
approved if it had succeeded. 

Lhe events which happened just before those which are most 
immediately present to the public mind are generally those which 
are most utterly forgotten; we shall therefore perhaps be doing & 
service by reminding our readers of the remarkable illustration of 


these principles — by the early events of the present year. 
We mean when the questions which arose out of the Cretan 
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jpsurvection were settled at that Conference which was held only 
afew months ago, but which now seems like a thing of past ages. 
The most.ardent Philhellen, if there be any Philhellenes left, could 
hardly have approved of the conduct of the Greeks of the Kingdom 
during the matters lately in yp arta. and he could hardly say 
that Greece was treated with substantial injustice by the Con- 
ference. IIe could hardly help allowing that Greece was form- 
ally and technically in the wrong, and that Greece, having failed, 
could not hope to escape the penalties of being formally 
and technically in the wrong. But suppose Greece had been 
successful. Suppose the movements of the Greeks of the King- 
dom had been so vigorously supported by the Christians in Turkey 
that the Turkish dominion had been altogether upset. Or, with- 
out supposing all this, suppose that Greece had annexed Crete 
and Thessaly and Epirus, or even Crete only. In any of these 
eases, We suspect that the judgment, not only of Philhellenes but 
of people in general, would have altered a good deal. The formal 
oat technical wrong, the breach of international law, would have 
been exactly the same as it actually was. But the technical 
wrong would have been wiped out in its own success, This 
ition may seem somewhat immoral, but, if it is carefully 
examined, it will appear that there are cases in which success 
is really a merit and failure really a crime, and that the last 
Greek business was one of them. During the course of the story, 
the close analogy between the peninsulas on either side of the 
Adriatic gradually dawned on men’s minds. To special stu- 
dents of the subject the analogy was obvious fiom the begin- 
ning, but it was only slowly that people in general took it in, till 
at last it found its way even into leading articles in the Zimes. 
Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, Garibaldi, were all guilty of formal 
breaches of international law fully as great as anything which 
was done by Greece. When Garibaldi wrought what most 
people would call the liberation of the ‘wo Sicilies, his formal 
and technical position was that of a pirate. The annexation of 
the several Italian States by the Sardinian Government was 
done as. directly in the teeth of all rules of international law 
as anything that Greece did or tried to do, Yet we approve the 
Italian breach of law; we censure the Greck breach. Of course 
many people approve of Italy and condemn Greece on grounds 
which are simply absurd aud inconsistent. Many people, even 
without having any interest in the Ottoman Bauk, are Liberals, 
erhaps Republicans, everywhere on this side of the Adriatic, 
bt become voturies of despotism as soon as that sea is crossed. 
With such we donot argue. We speak of those who can think 
and understand, who love freedom and hate despotism in 
all parts of the world, who would rejoice in the success of 
Greece as much as in the success of Italy, but who are con- 
strained, however unwillingly, to give their voice against Greece 
in the matter now in question, And why? We do not seruple 
to say that Italy is shown to have been right because she suc- 
ceeded, that Greece is shown to have been wrong because she 
failed. To say this is in no way simply to worship the stronger 
side. There are plenty of cases in which success in no way 
roves the successiul party to be right, and in which failure 
In no way proves the defeated party be wrong. In the case 
of an unprovoked invasion, or of any other manifestly unjust war, 
success and failure ave in no sort tests of right and wrong. We 
honour the patriot who resists to the last, even though his cause 
be hopeless. What we mean by success and failure being in any 
ease a test of right and wrong is this. The breach of any law, 
whether international or municipal, is prind fucte a crime. If it 
is to be justified, some special circumstance must be shown to 
justify it, some evidence must be brought to show that the breach of 
ordinary law was obedience to a higher law or an appeal from a 
lower law toa higher. ‘To resist the Government of one’s own 
country, to wage an unauthorized war against the Government of 
another country, is, under all ordinary circumstances, to commit a 
crime. But there undoubtedly are special circumstances which 
may render either action not a crime but a virtue. It is clear that 
the deeds which immortalize Timoleon, Washington, and Garibaldi 
eannot be justitied by the technicalities of any ordinary system of 
law. It is equally clear that their actions, criminal by ordinary 
law, were justifiable and praiseworthy according to a higher Jaw. 
Now in what cases is a breach of ordinary ‘aw, either municipal or 
international, justifiable and praiseworthy ? It is impossible to give 
any definite rules beforehand, because each case must be judged on 
its own merits. ut we should say that there are two preliminary 
Tequisites in every case. The cause to be supported, though 
formally wrong, must be substantially right, and there must be a 
reasonable hope of its success. Ierein lies the #pparently hard 
saying that there are cases in which success and failure are tests of 
the right and wrong of actions. Any breach of law is a serious 
matter, and no breach of law ought ever to be ventured on lightly 
or hastily. To make a revolt against one’s own Government, to 
make an aggression on another Government, are very serious 
matters. ‘They cannot be done without causing much confusion 
and distress, and probably a good deal of bloodshed and havoc. 
Revolt and aggression are edged cools which are not to be care- 
Jessly played with. No one should meddle with them without a 
reasonable conviction that by meddling with them he is likely to 
do more good than harm. He must therefore at once be certain 
that, it he sueceeds, he will do more good than harm, and he must 
also be certain that he has a fair chance ofsuceess, For if he fails 
he will undoubtedly do more harm than good. The amount of 
actual bloodshed or other actual damage that his failure will 
cause will of course diller in different cases. But in any case an 
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unsuccessful attempt will do damage to his own cause. It will th 

it back ; it will lower it in general estimation ; the failure of a 

and premature attempt may stand in the way of @ future better- 
planned and more hopeful attempt. Success then in any of thesecases 
shows that the attempt was reasonable and hopeful, that those 
who ran the risk were not running a foolhardy risk; in short, the 
fact that the attempt succeeded is pretty good evidence that those 
who tried it had a right to try it. Failure does not indeed ¢ 
condemnation with it so universally as success carries appro 
There is so much of luck, so much of something that we ‘cannot. 
reckon on, in all human affairs, that an enterprise which was not 
at all rashly planned, but which was thoroughly hopeful and 
reasonable, may fail through some mischance that no one-could, 
reckon on befurehand. Failure therefore does not necessari 
prove the unsuccessful venture to have been an unjustifiab) 
venture, But it certainly raises a presumption against it. It is 
for those who defend the unsuccessful venture to show us the 


only righteous in itself, but planned wisely and soberly, and with , 
a reasonable prospect of success. 


is easy to see that the success of Italy shows that Italy possessed the 

ualitications which deserved and ensured success. That Vietor 
‘mmanuel, Cavour, Garibaldi, were able to do what they could 
shows that they had a right to do it. The failure of Greece showed 
that Greece was lacking in some of those qualities which Italy 
possessed. We donot speak of the actual revolt in Crete, which, 80 
far as it was a real spontaneous revolt, commanded the sympathy 
of every gencrous mind. We speak of the tricky and pettifogging 


tion. That failure showed, above all things, that the Kingdom ef 
Greece had not won the same position in South-Eastern Europe 
which Piedmont had won in Italy. That Greece had not won 
that position was partly its misfortune, partly its fault. But, as a 
matter of fact, it had not won it. And till Greece has got the 
position of Piedmont to start from, it cannct successfully play the 
part of Piedmont. Before Greece can hope to play that part, it 
must set an example of better government at home than it has yet 
shown. It must also be able to assure the non-Hellenic Chris- 
tian races that deliverance from the Turks would not mean sub- 
jection to the Greeks. The Greeks have many claims to take the 
lead among the nations of South-Eastern Europe. But they have 
neither the right nor the power to exercise any sort of lordship, to: 
claim the slightest shadow of superiority of any kind, over their 
Albanian, Wallach, Servian, or Bulgarian brethren. Indeed it is by 
no means clear that constitutional Hungary may not successfully 
bid against Greece. Slaves and Wallachs within the Turkish do- 


Wallachs within the Hungarian dominions, rather than with the 
Hlellenes of the Kingdom. At any rate the Hellenes must be: 
content to merge themselves in the general mass of the Chris- 
tians of the Byzantine Peninsula. ‘There was no small force in 
the saying of the late Lord Strangford that he was “anti- 
but 

Nearly the same rules which apply to international cases: 
like those of Greece and Piedmont will apply also to cases of 
revolt against an established government at home. ‘To revolt is 
often a virtue, but to revolt without a reasonable chance of success 
is always a crime, The old lines which give the reason why 
treason is never successful are true in another sense besides the 
sarcastic one in which they are meant. An unsuccessful treason 
is probably an ill-devised, rash, hopeless treason, which ought 
never to have been attempted. It therefore remains mere treason. 
But an attempt at the same object, undertaken with more wisdom, 
by more fitting hands, at a more fitting moment, may perhaps 
rightly exchange the name of-treason for that of national deliyer- 
ance, 


PACKING-UP, 


_ ever on this point alone, who piqued himself on starting. 
for his sumer tour simply “as he stood.” With a hat and an 
umbrella he would have cheerfully started for the Caucasus or Nova 
Zembla, if his whim took him there; he certainly did start with : 
this somewhat meagre outfit for Moscow and the Calabrias. To use 
his own phrase, he “‘ packed as he went along.” A hand-bag was: 
snatched at Dieppe, Paris yielded a razor und a tooth-brush, the: 
necessaries of civilized repose got hitched on at Strasburg,‘a 
comfortable wideawake marked his stay at Dresden, his railway 
rug bore the stamp of Viennese extraction. He would fling 
down his burden when he reached home again, and declare he 
needed no Murray. Every article of his accumulated belongings 
had its separate history, its memories and associations, As he 
unpacked his carpet-bag he unpacked his diary. The carpet-bag 
itself was one of the most notable events of his tour. Its desirable- 
ness had loomed on him as he parted from the Italian lakes. Its 
necessity forced itself on him at Rome. “The idea struck me as 
I stood on the Capitol,” he would say, “that I must have a 
carpet-bag. At Naples, with the great blue circle of the bay before 
me, I saw it, I had it.” The very incongruity of the collection, 
as it strewed the floor, framed itself into .a sort of mosaic of ‘his 


travels. ‘There was a German heaviness about his o 


a Swiss force about his stick, an Italian grace in ‘the dose 
splendours of his neck-tie, a Parisian precision in his gloves, «I 


aul,” he would comment reflectively, “ all I have seenand heasé”” 


special: causes which led to the fuilure of an undertaking, not. 


Applying these principles to the case which we have chosen, it - 


policy of the Greek Kingdom. Its failure was its truest condemna-__ 


minions may possibly prefer to throw in their lot with Slaves and 


We once knew a somewhat eccentric fellow, eccentric how- 
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A certain cosmopolitan richness and variety was about the man when 
spring brought him home again. Like some olden conqueror, he 
brought back the spoils of every nation he had visited. ‘I have 
touched nothing,” he would muse reflectively, “ which has not 
served to adorn me.” There was a new life, he would add, in 
coming thus naked into the world of travel. As a rule a man 
knows nothing of the real nature of the social forces which clothe 
and drape and dress him. He grows up in a circle of sartorial 
traditions, amidst a domestic ritual that prescribes the nature of 
his boots, amid mystic numbers that dictate the extent of his 
collarly and shirtly resources. The whistle of his train used to 
free thig man from this oppressive despotism of routine. He 
started on a voyage, above all, of self-discovery. Every step 
‘brought him nearer to the decision of the great question over 
which judges shake their heads confounded, what is an essential 
part of a man’s outfit? He came back defiant of a host of “ unne- 
cessaries,” but with a grave and profound reverence for whatever 
time and trial had declared to be indispensable. And even above 
this scientific object there was in its highest intensity the pleasure 
of purchase. The world was turned for him into a Burlington 
Arcade where his very conscience encouraged him to buy at each 
shop. It was in vain that one urged that all travellers bought, 
and spread before him the gems, the photographs, the nick- 
nackeries that had so swollen the bill of one’s tour. There was 
little pleasure, he would reply, in purchases such as these, made 
.avowedly as mementos, mere side-lights of travel; the true joy 
of purchase lay in the sense of necessity, and when in bowing to 
the yoke of necessity one drank all the joy of gaining an associa- 
tion. Moreover no little fragmentary dips in nick-nackery shops 
could rival the completeness, the continuity of his acquisitions— 
a delight of bargaining rolling in, wave after wave, on this man’s 
e. 
It is not given to every man, of course, to ascend into such a 
seventh heaven of liberty as the heaven of our eccentric friend, 
and there were undoubtedly some of his hearers—especially those 
over forty—to whom many of his reflections seemed somewhat 
forced and unreal. But there were none who did not own that he 
had at any rate disposed satisfactorily of the purgatory through 
which common mortals pass into the paradise of a holiday ramble. 
He had no packing-up to do. It is only by a little quiet thought 
that we can realize what such a freedom means. No man in his 
sober senses ever deliberately contemplated and then, 
having contemplated, set about it. We drift into it, we are lured 
into it, we are forced and driven into it. It is not till we have 
made our engagements, till we have written to distant hotels, till 
we have bought our Murray, till we have promised our wife, that 
the necessity of it dawns on us. We say the necessity of packing, 
because its esthetic and contemplative side has long ies familiar 
tous. We have elaborately discussed the question of costume 
with Jones at the Club, We have dawdled with him over the 
shelves of the well-known “ Alpine Emporium.” Jones has warned 
us sternly against the peril of taking too much. ‘Then he has 
warned us as sternly against the folly of taking too little. We 
strive to remember the precise number of superfluous ounces that 
will inflict on us the cost of another mule. We plunge deeper 
and deeper into an abyss of doubt. “Take arnica with you, 
whatever you do,” our friend counsels; and then he adds in a 
solemn whisper, “and don’t forget a needle and thread.” We 
know it isn’t twice in our lives we cut our fingers, we know 
we couldn't sew a button on if we had a wilderness of needles 
and thread. Experienced travellers are indignant at our in- 
decision, but there is a certain pleasure in it after all. So long 
as you are doubtful what to buy, you are master of the shop; the 
moment you have settled, all interest in your proceedings ceases. 
There is an infinitesimal amount of self-importance even in being 
an object of attention on the part of a shopboy. As _ yet, indeed, 
packing has not really dawned on us. We are still dabbling our feet 
at the brink. The plunge comes when the question faces us “ what 
do you really want?” All dreams of that portable bath that does 
fora mattress at night and a portmanteau in the morning die 
away. We dawdle no more over camp-stools that can be con- 
verted into Alpenstocks at the shortest notice. We summarily 
cut down the list of “necessaries ” that our obsequious provider 
presents. We ask him, with impatient irony, whether he thinks a 
camp-train is to follow us. But it is long before we fairly face the 
voice that asks us what we shall “really want.” We stop our ears, 
we fly, we dally with the call as long as possible. But possibility 
has its limits, and the time comes when we must “settle.” We 
stand amidst the ruins of our wardrobe. A chaos of coats and 
boots is at our feet. The man who hesitates under such circum- 
stances is lost. But the man of decision is hardly better off. The 
valise, the portmanteau, smiles serenely on the accumulated moun- 
tain of absolute indispensables. It mocks the pile with an epic 
“All hope abandon, ye, of entering here.” It is in vain that 
wild dreams of “ closer packing,” of better arrangement, lead us to 
turn everything out of it and to begin again. The heap of reliquize 
is only a little bigger than it was before, while the portmanteau, 
with « Mephistophelean enjoyment of our agonies, refuses to shut. 
We sit on it, we jump on it, we stand in the full grandeur 
of thirteen-stone-six on it, but in vain. The best course seems to 
be to let it sulk a little, and to leave it until the morning. The 
morning comes, and it still yawns on our agonies. It is master 
of the situation, and it knows it. The train starts in half an hour. 
There is nothing but to fling out a boot or two, and to smile in 
triumph on the partner of our joys and sorrows as she looks in to 
see “if we are ready.” But our sinile is slightly premature. The 


partner, too, has her reliquiz, half a dozen “ quite little” p 

of mysterious nature, not oue of which can she possibly do without, 
Her box is bursting in the hall. Gentlemen’s portmanteaus, she 
knows, will take any number of things. With a shout of despaj 
as the cab drives to the door, we dive again into the ruins clea 
wardrobe and fling out enough to make room for the packages, 
Another wrestle with the straps, and we are off. 

But the miseries of packing are far from ending with our first rajl- 
way station. Every halt in our career, every hotel along our route, 
renews them. It is impossible to remember the exquisite arran; 
ment which enabled us at first starting to get so much into the 
narrow compass of our bag. To drag out, to shove in, becomes 
the simple secret of our packing and unpacking. Physical foree 
battling with chaos is the sight which supersedes all the in. 
genuity and order of home. After atime we learn to revel in 
the smash, to exult in crumpled collars and a hunt after the 
wandering slipper. What really haunts us at first is a sense of 
the tendency of all things to turn odd. Was it that last en- 
deavour to accommodate our spouse that left us none but right. 
handed gloves? It is bothering to have to face the Alps with 
but one thick-soled boot whose fellow is still strewing idly the 
floor of our dressing-room. To these little difficulties, however 
we gradually accommodate ourselves. The real difficulty lies else- 
where. No one can be more profoundly impressed with a sense of 
domestic blessings than we are, but it must be owned that a wife 
singularly complicates the problem of packing. On our first 
Alpine tour we listened to the warnings of the wise, and _ sternl 
insisted that a single portmanteau shvuld do for both of us We 
were young, and there was a certain romance about the idea that 
won a laughing assent. The laugh lasted as far as Luzerne, and 
then in some inexplicable way the portmanteau had become two. 
Little purchases of things absolutely needful had quietly crowded 
one out. We have long ceased to hope for such unattainable glory 
of packing as this. Our aim at present is simply to keep the 
partner of our joys to a single box. With infinite persuasion 
we induce her to start fair. Each year the box grows bigger, 
bulkier, but it is still one. Why does it return two? Why have 
we a dismal prevision that this summer it will return three? It 
is impossible to detect the moment or the cause of the multipli- 
cation. It is generally at some station that the fact is broken to 
us, when we are too late to remonstrate. Over the girls, indeed, 
we exert a stronger and a sterner discipline. We pack them 
together in portmanteaus, we kick bonnet-boxes down stairs, we 
weight out the amount of their necessary luggage, and threaten to 
charge extras on their pocket-money. e prohibit all additions 
along our route. We remind them that cameos and “ delicious 
statuettes” can be bought at home. ‘They are well-bred Eng- 
lish daughters, and they yield. But they turn obedience into 
a running fight. They decline to pass through Paris without 
dresses. They refuse to visit the waterfall, and sulk at home in 
the hotel, lest “ any one whom we know ” should see them in such 
a dishabille. They make sarcastic comments on the ridiculous 
shabbiness of English travellers, and then check themselves 
abruptly with a confession that we are no better than our neigh- 
bours. The eldest unmarried one believes to this hour that a 
certain young Ensign would have made her his bride if in an 
unlucky moment he had not caught sight of her on a glacier. 
“ Dressed as papa forces us to dress, he might as well have seen 
one in curl-papers.” The sigh dies gently away down the line. 
If the rest rewain unmarried, no doubt each in her turn will attri- 
bute it to the despotism of papa. On the whole, the question is 
fatally complicated by the moral and social considerations that 
family life involves. There is but one course that we can fairly re- 
commend; it is to pack off wife and child to a quiet watering- 
place, and to start like our friend at the opening with a bat 
and an umbrella. 


MISSIONARIES OF VICE. 


C would no doubt be practicable to arrive at correct statistics 
as to those agents of good whose profession it is to deal with 
the immorality and irreligion of London, but it is hopeless to 
make any approximation to the numbers of the ministers of 
evil. It is a melancholy certainty that, numbers apart, it 
is no fair match between the two. The former may faithfully 
discharge their duties 4o the best of their ability, actuated by 
conscientiousness and, in rarer instances, by devoted zeal. But 
the latter, the willing agents of Ahrimanes, are instant in 
season and out of season. Their business is their pleasure, an 
their labours of sensuality are labours of love. They have 
everything in their favour; failures only pique their vanity, ex- 
cite their passions, and stimulate them to tresh exertions; and, 
there as everywhere else, unwearying patience and unwavering 
perseverance have their reward in the end. We refer especially 
to those who live for the vulgar bonnes fortunes that are to. 
picked up in the streets and paid for in money. Immorality, like 
poverty, we shall always have with us, and it is not our purpose 
now to go into the general question of its permission or prevention. 
What we wish to comment on is the recent suggestive dis- 
closures of depravity—to use guarded and moderate language— 
of a thoroughly diabolical type. Within a very few days, as it 
happens, two singularly revolting cases have been brought to the 
notice of the public. It is hard to decide as to which of their 
two heroes merits the palm of infamy, and it is unfortunately 
clear that both are only representative instances. Unluckily, one 
of the offenders remains anonymous. Had publicity been fo 
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him, the social isolation to which it must have condemned 

him might perhaps have been something of a punishment to him, 
and it would have been very much of a warning to those inclined 
to imitate him. We are indebted for this story to a letter 
addressed to a contemporary. The writer chanced to be passing 
the somewhat notorious purlieus of Leicester Square, when his 
attention was attracted to ‘‘a big gentlemanly-like man of about 
fifty years of age, evidently following and dodging a very paps, | 
neatly-dressed little girl, ry at. about nine years of age.” 
The man’s behaviour left no doubt whatever as to his intentions, 
Not content with speaking, he repeatedly laid hold of the little 
girl, attempting to drag her into the slums of the neighbourhood, 
or to persuade her tu enter one of the low fruit or coffee shops. At 
last the frightened child was driven to seek shelter in a respect- 
able house. It turned out, on inquiry, that for a week past 
she had been the object of the fellow’s deliberate pursuit, and 
that he had appealed to her repeatedly, with all the bribes likely 
to tempt a child of her age. Scared for the time from the 
particu ar prey he had singled out for his chase, he turned away 
in search of new game, quartering the ground as systematically as 
a hawk hunting for little birds. During the short space of time 
he was watched, he was seen to address himself to one girl of fifteen, 
to another of twelve—actually at last to “a child certainly not 
more than seven.” So far as the scoundrel’s conduct is concerned 
the bare relation of the circumsiances is enough, and comment 
would be wasted, but there are a good many unpleasant considera- 
tions that naturally arise out of it. In the first place, it is im- 
ible to estimate the actual mischief that may be done by a 
man of what is called gentlemanly appearance, very likely with 
taking manners, who sets himself to a work like that. It is ex- 
rience pitting itself against ignorance; art against innocence. 

e seeks his victims among those whose age ought absolutely to 

reclude their having a suspicion of the evil he intends them. 
Mhey may be led on to sin, or the brink of it—if sin it can be 
called in their case—with their eyes shut. All that there is to 
save them is the instinct or the timidity of childhood. We con- 
fess we are rather surprised that the ruffian should have been foiled 
so often. An infant would be naturally enough induced to listen, 
when accosted by a benevolent elderly gentleman who expresses 
his fatherly admiration for a face which she knows is a pretty 
one, and who generously offers her money, sweetmeats, and amuse- 
meit. The temptation is gieat, and of course he can mean no harm. 
If she listens, with her childish suspicions of a stranger disarmed 
by his kindness, we may guess what she has to hear. It is not only 

e chance of actual harm to her, but the certainty of receivin 
suggestions of evil that may ripen slowly into bearing baneful 
fruits, and that must at any rate enlighten or stimulate premature 
curiosity. If the child be purity itself, she is tainted inevitably 
by the passing contact with vice, and the interview is as sure to 
leave ineflaceuble traces on her soul as the application of a branding- 
iron would be to sear her body. Then it is too clear that infamies 
of this sort are of everyday occurrence, and may be perpetrated 
pretty nearly with perfect impunity. These children were re- 
peatedly accosted in crowded thoroughfares with intentions that 
were unmistakeable, and there must have been an abundance of 
witnesses. Yet no one interfered, nor was the offender restrained 
by the least sense of fear or shame. Policemen passed stolidly 
on their beats, looked on, and said nothing. It must be con- 
fessed, as it appears, that had they taken the scoundrel in charge, 
they would have been overstepping the strict limits of their 
duty, but had they interposed unofficially he could scarcely have 
retaliated by lodging a complaint. As it was, he went on un- 
checked, except by an honest expression of opinion from one woman 
in the not inappropriate sbape of a can of dirty water. Then 
enty he reckoned with absolute confidence on finding accom- 
plices in the occupants of all or any of the little shops in the 
quarter. We would rather not risk a guess at the tone of morality 
in the families of these people; but, if this was the case, it is 
clear that in the heart of West London there are labyrinths of 
depravity which ignorant innocence can only thread in safety by 
something like a miracle. 

In the twin case we have to notice, a Pole was brought before 
the magistrate for an assault on the woman he lived with. In it 
the disclosures are, in their way, scarcely less revolting than in 
the other. We know that ruflians steeped in the dregs of crime 
and vice frequently eke out their living by trading in the shame of 
their female companions, and when all moral sense is dead, we 
have little reason to be surprised at it. But instances are rare, 
we should hope, in which the practice is adopted by men in the 
station to which the man ‘Tyesky appears to have belonged. 
His appearance must have been that of one in the position of a 
gentleman, for he succeeded in passing himself off as a City 
man in search of a housekeeper. But, as it came out, he made 
a regular trade of seduction, that he might get his living by his 
victims. For years he seems to have been able to drive this 
disgusting business undisturbed under the open eyes of the police 
—with the exception of an interlude of a couple of years of hard 
labour—and to have flourished on it. He sent mistress after 
-nistress into the streets, under threats of brutal violence,and com- 
2elled them to bring him their wretched gains, and when these 
*egan to fail, as they withered under their horrible life, he turned 
them off, to replace them with others more attractive. Mr. 
D’Eyncourt committed an excusable irregularity when he told the 
ame that he deserved to be dragged through a horsepond and 

anged, and doubtless most readers of the police-report echoed the 
sentiment. As it was, the magistrate was unfortunately obliged to 


content himself with inflicting a sentence of a couple of months. 
That period expired, Ty may return to his trade, and if he 
only lays to heart the warning he has received, and avoids open 
violence in the = street, there is apparently no reason why, for 
years to come, he may not apply the experience he has gained, 
and continue his profits. In his case, doubtless, the victims were 
old enough to know good from evil. If they fell it was by their 
own choice, and they must bear their share of the responsibility. 


As we know, off-hand seductions, so-called, where the woman is’ 


only too well disposed to listen to golden arguments, and to make 
her fall a matter of bargain and sale, must always be sufficiently 
common. We do not dream of a Utopia where women may be 

rotected from their own weaknesses and vicious tendencies. But 
it would be a step in the right direction, and would go far towards 


deterring tempters, if we could make occasional examples of ex- 


ceptionally vile cases. 

Men like these, with their passions, and dramas like Formosa, 
with their teachings, are the complements, the one of the other, 
and play into each other’s hands, A girl conscious of good looks, 
and longing for indulgences beyond her means, goes to the theatre 
gallery and sees a harlot, who, after living in sin and luxury, 
merges a vicious career in a peaceful, easy, domestic existence. 
She goes into the street moralizing on the lesson, and when 
respectable seducers of the “ City man” type present themselves, 
welcome in them the incarnate Providence which is to help her to 
realize her visions. A matter-of-fact scoundrel like this Tyesky, 
who was proved to demonstration to live not only in, but by, 
habitually outraging society and its morals—or a corrupter of 
childish innocence like the man of Leicester —— ought to be 
liable to suitable and condign punishment. Infamous and de- 
grading it should be, to meet the offence. There are manifest 
objections to Lynch law; mob tribunals are far from infallible, 
and maladministration of gee might arise. Moreover, we 
have our fears that, in the present state of feeling in some 
quarters of London, it would be bard to excite popular indignation 
on such subjects. No champion of innocence was found in 
Leicester Square to inflict on the fellow even the modified punish- 
ment of knocking down. But fortunately the very circumstances 
which in cases like his aggravate the crime give an additional 
hold on the criminal. There are few men whose happiness does 
not in some measure depend on the feelings with which they are 
regarded in some circle of their own. We can conceive the friends 
of the men in question extending an inconceivable latitude of 
tolerance to acts that would shock ordinary roués. But Infamy 
brazen, smiling, and prosperous is one thing, and Infamy branded 
to the contempt of the meanest of the mean is quite another. 
If the law is insufficient as it stands, nothing can be easier than 
to adapt it to deal with such gross violations of morality. We 
believe that a remedy might be found alike simple and diutom, 
Let attempts to incite to vice children of tender years be, at all 
events, made punishable summarily with whipping. This is the 
very class of offenders that the birch and cat would most effectu- 
ally sting; and the publicity given by the police reports would 
be the age following on the flogging. Appeals taking a 
shape like that would speak eloquently to those who are callous 
to all other considerations, and, in the absence of a conscience, a 
tender cuticle would go far to supply its place. 


DR. M‘NEILE AND THE CONFESSIONAL. 


CURIOUS correspondence has lately appeared in the néws- 

papers between the “ great and good ” Dean of Ripon and Mr, 
Hutton, vicar of Sneinton in Nottinghamshire, which illustrates 
somewhat strikingly more than one of the Dean’s peculiar idiosyn- 
crasies. His last public appearance, if we remember rightly, was. 
in reference to Ireland and the Canon Law, when he attempted 
to prove, by a process of argument more elaborate than convincing, 
that the disestablishment of the Irish Church would result in a 
general massacre of Protestant heretics in that unhappy country, 
under sanction of the Romish authorities, and ultimately in the 
assassination of the Queen. On the present occasion he appears 
as the denouncer of the Confessional, or rather of confessors, But 
here it is necessary to revert for a moment to the little episode in 
the Papal Aggression disturbances of nearly twenty years ago which 
gave rise to the present correspondence. Many of our ers will 
recollect the sensation created at the time by the report, in the 
Morning Chronicle and other papers, of a sermon preached by Dr. 
M‘Neile in St. Paul’s Church, Liverpool, on December 8, 1850, 
asserting that every clergyman who received a confession ought to 
be hung, and his retractation of that statement as “ atrocious” at 
the evening service of the same Sunday. According to the report 
in the Morning Chronicle, the Rev. Doctor “ described in glowing 
terms the whole catalogue of abominations of the Confessional ”— 
not, we may hope, in terms quite so glowing as the Confessional 
Unmasked, considering that a mixed congregation was present— 
“and he demanded in the name of justice and religion the punish- 
ment of all priests who wiclded oF yy an organ of spiritual 
tyranny. There might be many modes of punishment suggested 
but the only effectual one was death. Many good and tender-he 
men,” he added, “ felt a prejudice against capital punishment, but 
let them remember that banishment would only be to spread to 
our colonies and to other climes the pestilential influence.” This 
seems like saying, not only that hearing confession is a capital 
crime, but that the existence of such a practice is alone a sufli- 
cient justification of the continuance of capital punishment. The 
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aecount'given in a contemporary Liverpool paper, now lying before 
ws; both of the sermon and retractation, does not materially differ 
ffom that in the Morning Chronicle: According to the Liverpool 
Mercury, Dr: M'Neile said :— 

I would make it a capital offence to administer confession in this country. 

Pransportation would not satisfy me, for that would merely transfer the 
evil from one purt of the world to the other. Capital punishment alone 
would satisfy me. Death alone would prevent the evil. That is my solemn 
conviction. 
This was rather too strong doctrine even for a Liverpool con- 
gregation, and the preacher was remonstrated with after the 
sermon, when, according to the Mercwry, he at first denied having 
used any such language, but on being assured that he had, ex- 
pressed his regret in very strong terms, and at the evening service, 
after the Creed had been read, entered the reading-desk and 
addressed the congregation as follows :— 

Iw the excitement of an extemporaneous address delivered by me this 
rhorning I used, I believe, a most atrocious expression. ‘That expression I 
lave already withdrawn in the sight of God; I have, I trust, made my 
peace with Him, and now I beg to withdraw that expression in the sight of 
this congregation, and to make my peace with you. 1{ will not repeat the 
expression which I have referred to, for those who heard it will sulliciently 
remember it, whilst 1 will not grieve or intlict pain upon those who did not 
hear it, by repeating it. 

The reporter of the Morning Chronicle describes the retractation 
in nearly the same words. 

The fact was a good deal talked of at the time; it was referred 
to some years afterwards as notorious in an article in the Christian 
Remembrancer for Jenuary 1859, and only last year was pointedly 
referred to in a lecture on the Reformers delivered at Liverpool 
by Dr. Littledale, and which created. a considerable sensation 
from the manner in which the lecturer characterized “ the 
B. Reformation,” the “B. King Edward,” and other leading 
personages who. took part in it. Dy. M-Neile, however, either 
never heard of the article or the lecture, or, if he did, he made 
no sign, The other day, however; his denunciation was again 
referred to in a foot-note to a sermom by Mr. Hutton, and the 
correspondence we have already mentioned immediately ensued. 
Mr. Hutton observed that “a popular clergyman at Liverpool, 
since promoted to a deanery by a Tory Premier, once said, in the 
teeth of the language of the Prayer-Look, that every priest of the 

‘Church of England who heard: a confession ought to be hung ;” 
whereupon Dr. M‘Neile writes to him to say that the statement is 
false, and to ask him for his authority. Mr. Hutton replies by 
citing the article in the Christian Demembrancer, at the same time 
expressing: great regret at having repeated the story if it is not 
true, and promising to write an explunmation to the local journals, 
and to obliterate the note from ail unsold copies of his sermon. He 
-observes at the same time that, while regretting his mis-statement, 
he cannot but rejoice at having given Dr. M‘Neile the opportunity 
of repudiating asentiment. which he has-constantly heard ascribed 
to himin general conversation, and which, he might have added, has: 
frequently been ascribed to him in print also, It is dificult to see 
what he could have saidmore. Dr. M‘Neile, however, rejoined ina 
Jeng and very angry letter, the personalities of which we need not 
trouble ourselves with here. ‘The substance of it is that he was 
not speaking of the Church of England at all, but of the Church 
of Rome, and insisting that the seal of secrecy of the Confessional 
tended to the violation of the laws both of God and man, and that 
any confessor who became acquainted in that way with the intention 
of another man to commit a murder, and did not give information 
of it, became particeps criminis, and deserving of the same punish- 
ment asthe murderer himself. He proceeds‘to argue at great 
length, and in rather obscure language, that the Church of Nngland. 
does not direct or encourage confession, because the passage trom 
the Communion Service speaks only of cases of scruple and doubt- 
fulness, and no man of sane mind ean feel scruple or doubtfulness 
about weighty sins; while the Visitation Service only suggests 
special confession to those who feel their consciences troubled, and 
“the general ministration of the Gospel ”—as, for instance, in Dr. 
M‘Neile’s sermons—ought to bring peace to the conscience “ through 
the grace of God.” Itis therefore clear that the Church of England 
does not sanction confession, and gives no authority to her minis- 
ters “to do more than declare, explain, and apply God’s most 
holy Word.” As to the last point we shall merely observe here: 
that Mr. Hutton’s interpretation of the Anglican formularies is, to 
say the very least, quite as natural a one as Dean M‘Neile’s. But 
this theological aspect of the controversy is really very little to 
the perpose. It is notorious that many priests of the Church of 
England do receive contessions, whether they ought to do so or 
not, and that they receive them under the same seal of secrecy as 
iests of the Church of Rome. Indeed itis obvious at the first 
ush that without such an engagement, either expressed or 
implied, no one would dream of making a confession at all. 
‘Whatever, therefore, Dr. M‘Neile said-would apply by parity of 
reasoning to a clergyman of either Church ; and the only questions 
of any real importance are as to what he really did say, and how 
far he was justilied in saying it. 

As to. the first point, we are not quite clear what exactly the 
Dean’ means to admit and what he means to deny in his letter to 
Mr. Hutton. He refers, indeed, to the case of the confession of an 


intending: murderer ; but then this seems to be only introduced as: 


su illustration of the general mischief of the Confessional, for he 
ald; pointedly that he was and is still fully persuaded of the 
justice of what he said—an odd comment on his public retracta- 
tiow of the “atrocious expression ”"—“ and of the great and im- 


portant anti-social fact, that the Confessional, as practised in the 
Church of Rome, aflords a clandestine escape for the reproaches of 
conscience, thereby defrauding public justice, and, by concealing, 
multiplying crimes.” This certainly seems to point the censure 
against the Confessional altogether, and moreover it is obvious to 
remark that, while it is easy enough to make hearing confessions q 
capital oflence, it would be very diflicult to enact, or at least to 
enforce, penalties against priests who heard this or that par- 
ticular kind of confession, because it would be almost impossible. 
to detect them. And further, as confessors can hardly choose 
beforehand what kind of confessions they will listen to, an 

one who received confessions at all would expose himself to the 
constant danger of committing a capital offence. We are not 
much helped to a more accurate apprehension of Dr. M‘Neile’s 
meaning by turning back to the letter he addressed in 1850 to 
the Morning Chronicle, which, whatever may be its intended in- 
terpretation of the sermon, supplies a very odd commentary on 
the subsequent retractation. He asserts, indeed, that he knew 
perfectly what he had said, and thereby deprives himself of what 
we should have thought his best excuse for using, as he ve 

possibly might in the heat of the moment, language he afterwards 
regretted. But he says more than this. He not only does not 
retract his language ; he does to all intents and purposes retract 
his retractation. We have seen that he was understood by those 
who heard him to express regret publicly for his “atrocious ex- 
pression.” But in the letter he addressed ten days later to the 
Morning Chronicle he says that he should have taken no further 
notice of it at all in puvlic but for “ peculiar circumstances” at 


|; the time in Liverpool; that is to say, he was engaged and 


advertised to deliver a lecture on the Papal Canon Law two 
days after the famous sermon had been preached, and he was 
afraid his language would be quoted and used ‘against him by 
“the Papal party in the town.” He “therefore ”—and only 
therefore—resolved to disarm hostility by avowing regret for 
having used “‘a phrase liable to misconception” in the pulpit. 
What the “phrase ” was is still left doubttul. As it impressed 
Dr. M‘Neile’s hearers, it was that he “would make it a capital 
ofience to administer confession in this country,” and that “ trans- 
portation would not satisfy” him, as it would only import the 
mischief into the colonies. According to his revised version ten 
days afterwards of what he said, it was that any priest who heard 
the confession of an intending murderer, and did not reveal it, 
was equally guilty of the murder, and deserved capital punish- 
ment. We think it more probable that he really made the 
broader statement, though he may very likely have said more 
than he deliberately inteuded to say, and more than he afterwards 
accurately recollected. But the distinction between the two 
statements is perhaps less material than Dr. M‘Neile seems to 
think. And this brings us to our second question, whether Dr. 
M‘Neile was justified in saying what he did say, whatever 
version of his words we are to accept ? 

On this point, we conceive, there cannot be two opinions among 
reasonable men, We need not enter here on any theological dis- 
cussion of the merits of the Confessional, still less on the question. 
raised between Dr. M‘Neile and Mr. Hutton as to how far con- 
fession is authorized by the Church of England. It is notorious 
that for centuries confession las been the practice of the immense 
majority of Christians—that is to say, of all Roman Catholics 
and all members of the Greek Church—and that it is practised 
by a small but highly respectable minority of members of the 
Church of England. This fact alone would have made a divine 
rather less assured of his own infallibility than Dr. M‘Neile 
think twice before denouncing it as an “ anti-Christian ” and “ anti- 
social” error, and still more before denouncing (ée. if he did 
denounce) ali who administered it as worthy of death. Even 
if we accept the modified version of his words, matters are. 
not much improved. Confession, if it is to exist at all, must 
involve the most absolute rule of rigid secrecy. People are 
not eager to entrust the most delicate secrets of their inner 
lite to a clergyman, any more than to a physician, without some 
strong motive, and they would be slow to entrust’them to either 
if a risk of publicity were to be the result. And im such cases, if 
any exceptions were to be made, all confidence would be at an end. 


‘To discuss the moral bearings of the rule of secrecy is simply to 


discuss the moral bearings of the Confessional altogether, and on 
that point it might suflice to observe here that. its immoral ten- 
dencies are certainly not of a kind to justify visiting its adminis« 
tration with civil penalties. It is only fair to add that Irish 
experience seems to prove its moral eflects, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, to be decidedly beneficial. The chastity of Irish 
women is proverbial. And as to the particular case of murders, it 15 
obviously more likely to act as a check than as an encouragement. 
That an intending murderer would confess at all is highly im- 
probable, as he could not, we presume, under such circumstances, 
receive absolution ; and it isnot too much to assume that, if he 
did, the influence of the confessor would be exerted to deter him 
from his crime. That no intending murderer would be so mad a8 
to confess if the priest were at liberty to give information against 
him, and that consequently there is no particular fear of the Confes- 
sional “defrauding public justice,” must be obvious, we should 
have thought, even to Dr. M‘Neile. As regards the particular 
dispute between him and Mr. Hutton, it is clear that in any 
case he had no excuse for coming down in such a lofty tone © 

injured innocence on a critic whose misrepresentation, if such it: 
was, was based on considerable evidence. On the general subject 
we shall content ourselves here with one concluding remark. It 
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js sometimes urged as a special reproach against the Church o 
England that in no other existing communion are written sermons 
the ordinary rule, and extemporary preaching the exception. As 
to the respective merits of the rival styles of pulpit oratory, tastes 
may vary. But certainly, until our extempore preachers show 


‘themselves a little better qualified to practise the apostolic sug- 


gestion of bridling their tongues than Dr, M‘Neile has done, we 
may well be thankful even for the “ sma’ mercies” of Blair in 
milk and water in preference to the artless but scarcely harmless 
eloquenee which Mr. Disraeli has transferred from St. Paul’s, 
Liverpool, to the cathedral pulpit of Ripon, 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS. 


,-— expediency of preserving for public use the commons and 
Lk open spaces near London is as manifest as the obligation is 
indisputable to compensate for individual rights which may be 
interfered with for the general good. A metropolitan member, 
even though he happens to be a lawyer, is obliged to make a pre- 
tence in the House of Commons of maintaining alleged rights of 
the London population which he must well know to have no 
foundation in i. But, notwithstanding some clamorous opposi- 
tion, the principle of respecting private property was upheld by 
Parliament in the Act for the Preservation of Metropolitan Com- 
mons, which was passed in 1866. A common cannot usually be 
enclosed without legislative aid to adjust complicated rights, and 
it was urged that Parliament had only to refuse this aid and the 
metropolitan commous would be kept open, and available for the 
benefit of the metropolis, without one penny of expense. But it 
was felt that the fact of a manor being situated within twenty miles 
of London scarcely furnished a reason for confiscating the lord’s pro- 
perty, and accordingly the Act adopted the ordinary rule of justice 
which would require that if the inhabitants of the metropolis 
want land for recreation they shall pay for it at a fair price. 

The condition of some of the commons and open spaces near 
London has lately been described before a Parliamentary Com- 
mitte, and it appeared that, as might be expected, the neighbour- 
hood of.a dense population reuders unenclosed land valueless. The 
London Fields are so overrun by “ riff-vaif” that a cow cannot get 
a decent living on them. A witness told the Committee that games 
are played upon these fields, and “ there are the most dissolute 
practices imaginable.” Cockshies are put up; sticks are put up, 
and it is just like a» common fair. The Vestry Clerk of Hackney 
is doubtless a gentleman of the highest respectability, and we are 
inclined to envy him that freedom trom the knowledge of evil 
which prevents him from imagining anything worse than cock- 
shies. On Sunday, says the same witness, the scenes are dreadful, 
and we prepare ourselves for a description of riot and debauchery 
compared to which even cockshies will appear innocent. But we 
learn with something approaching to disappointment that London 
Fields are made dreadful on Sundays, not by fights of men or 
dogs, but by itinerant lecturers. These, however, are not the ordi- 
mary respectable preachers, but “people who get up discussions,” 
awhich the worthy Vestry Clerk seems to think as wicked as 
cockshies. He wishes that what he calls “ rifi-raff’”’.should be 
moved on, and perhaps he has not considered the difficulty of 
saying whither they are to move. He thinks that London Fields 
should be kept for a more respectable class of society than now 
uses them, and he talks as many other worthy persous will talk 
of “the disreputable and lower orders,” as if he supposed that 

verty and vice were necessarily and invariably associated. It 
is possible, however, that many members of “ the worst portion of 
the lower class” commit no greater enormity in London Fields 
than sleeping there on summer nights, and perhaps getting up to 
play cockshy in the morning. The witness has, as might be ex- 
pected, a just view of the inviolability of property, and ** he cannot 
see how you could deal with the ground without compensating the 
rights.” But itis diflicult to ascertain what are the rights in London 
Fields. ‘They are what is called “ lammas land” ; that is, land of 
which portions are enjoyed in severalty during four months, while 
the whole is thrown together and used as common during the 
remainder of the year. ‘The owners of the several portions can 
produce their title-deeds, but it has ceased to be possible to dis- 
tinguish commoners from the mass of surrounding population ; 
and indeed the “ riff-raif” now roams at its own sweet will over 
the fields in the close as well as in the open time. The only 
feasible proposal is to deal with the London Fields as Kennington 
Common has been dealt with; but it is doubted whether the 
powers given by the Act of 1866, in respect of commons properly 
so-called, are applicable to lammas land. It may be expected that 
Parliament wil confer the necessary powers, if it has not already 
done so; and then the “riff-raif” of Kast London must fulfil the 
inexorable decree which requires it to move on and to give place 
to comparative respectability. 

The notion which prevailed among the supporters of the Act of 
5866 was fully stated to the Committee by Mr. Benjamin Scott, 
who is Chamberlain of the City of London in his hours of business, 
and enjoys the beauties of nature at Weybridge in his hours of 
relaxation. Mr. Scott’s attention was drawn to this subject by 
observing a crowd of East Londoners making their way into 
Epping Forest to gather blackberries on a fiae October morning. 
‘We will not quarrel with Mr. Scott's statement that the blackberry 
season was then at its height, although a very unpleasant saying is 
current in'the West of England to the effect that blackberries are 
‘not fit to.eat after Michaelmas day. Mr. Scott expresses his belief 
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rural parish would call poor, and it was set apart under an Inclo- 
sure Act, not to afford the means of “communing with the 
beauties of nature,” but to supply turf and gorse for fuel to the 
occupiers of small tenements. If anybody is to be considered in 
reference to this land, besides the poor of Weybridge, the ratepayers 
who sometimes have to maintain these poor might perhaps prefer 
a claim to have it made the best.of for their relief from rates. In 
the neighbouring parish of Egham a considerable tract of poor 
land was sold under the authority of the Charity Commissioners 
for 7,000/., and the annual proceeds are applied like other charitable 
revenues. From what Mr. Scott hears they do not do much good, 
but they help to support a dispensary and schools, and to supply 
funds for vayious other objects which parochial clergy think im- 
portant, and are in the habit of making great eflorts to promote. 
Mr. Scott thinks that the public would have been very much more 
benefited by having a free range over this ground. By the public 
he sometimes appears to mean people who can afford to keep 
horses, and want an open space for galloping, and at other times 
he seems to have in view the superior class of London mechanics 
who are able to bring down their wives and families for a day’s 
picnic. Weybridge is, and will probably long continue, beyond 
the reach of the “ riff-raiff” who have obliterated the herbage of 
the London Fields, and Mr. Scott does not really desire that his 
favourite common should be enjoyed by the mass of the population 
of London, but by a select portion of it. If the metropolis wants 
to keep open such a place as Egham Common for the benefit of 
its inhabitants generally, the metropolis ought to pay for it. Mr. 
Scott, like many other persons, fancies that because a;tract.of land 
has lain unenclosed since the Norman Conquest the public have, 
or ought to have, some right over it. The “ teeming population 
of London” only reaches Weybridge in driblets, and Mr, Scott 
has not yet been shocked by the discovery that holiday-makers 
sometimes prefer cockshy and other dissolute proceedings to con- 
templating scenery. The desire for communing with nature is apt 
to be combined with a willingness to study the interior of a quart- 
pot. If a place like Weybridge Common is kept open, and be- 
comes tolerably accessible by railway, an owner of Hoe land 
who will build a handsome public-house upon it will add largely 
to his rental. The public-houses near Epping Forest.are quite as 
striking a feature as the blackberries, and perhaps they are equally 
attractive to the East-enders. Mr. Scott thinks that Weybridge 
Common is very beneficial “for the poor and their families to 
ramble on,” and the poor, perhaps, would think the same, provided 
a in their rambles they are able te collect material to light a fire. 
Ve do not say that poor le have no sense of the picturesque 
but we ae think that itis subordinate to the as of food, 
clothing, and shelter. Your regular vagabond does undoubtedly 
enjoy the freedom of a common, but then his cockshies and other 
dissolute goings-on are distressing to the respectability of the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Scott's objection to parks enlists our sym- 
pathy, but if his calculations of the growth of London are cor- 
rect, even his favourite Weybridge Common will have to be 
turned into a park as the only means of preserving it from the 
fate which has already overtaken Wandsworth Common. “ The 
refuse of the gaols, and persons who have no place to go to,” 
sleep upon that common,.and it has become, says a witness, an 
abomination. Blackheath has gained as bad a character by day- 
light as Wandsworth has by night. “At Blackheath on a 
Sunday the people go riding on donkeys, and they gamble, and it 
is very difficult to control them.” You must have an enclosure 
and policemen, and then the character of your common is de- 
stroyed ; or else the roughs of London will come down accompanied 
by choice specimens of the bulldog and terrier tribes, and instead 
of confining themselves to what it pleases these philanthropists to 
call recreation, they will betake themselves to sports and games of 
a violent and possibly brutal character. 

The promoters of the Act of 1866 are in some danger of finding 
that they have called into operation a force which they cannot 
control. Their notion was that Parliament should ‘be induced to 
refuse to lords and tenants of manors in the neighbourhood of 
London those facilities for enclosure which are granted in other 
parts of England, and the commons being thus kept. open, the 
peguietinn of London might he trusted to make them practically 
public property by the constant repetition of acts of tres for 
which there could be no effectual remedy. The proverbial result 
of suing a beggar would be eminently applicable to the “zitl- 


that the working-classes do not care much for Victoria Park, and 
| probably they care as little for Finsbury Park, which has lately been 
|. solemnly dedicated to. the public by Sir John Thwaites. They desire 
| to get out of the metropolis into some open space where same 
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aff” which cumbers the London Fields, Even lawyers were 
persuaded to put their names to some publications in which 
this scheme of spoliation was propounded. But the precedent 
thus created might have had inconvenient —* and 
solicitors who are friends of the puor at their suburban houses 
become guardians of their clients’ properties when they reach 
their offices. The worthy Chamberlain of London, who thinks 
that “fresh air is better than doles,” perhaps thinks that it is 
also better than education. The fuel which grows on Wey- 
bridge Common is now taken by a baker, who pays rent, and 
the money thus arising is distributed among the poor, and very 
likely finds its way to the public-houses. Thus the doles per- 
haps do little good, but we believe that it is proposed to apply 
them to purposes of education, which an active department of 
Government thinks quite as important as fresh air. Mr. Scott's 
mild scheme of confiscation may therefore be advocated by him at 
any length without danger of being practically mischievous; and 
perhaps he may begin to see that, if he teaches the mob of London 
to rob landlords, they may better the instruction. The common- 
sense view of the matter is very simple. Let the metropolis have 
the commons, and let it pay a fair, but not a fancy, price for them. 
But do not invite the mob to come and ruin the herbage in hopes 
of getting the land for nothing. 


TIOW SHIPS ARE LOST. 


N the early part of the year 1866 we had occasion to discuss a 

very remarkable correspondence, between the Royal Society 
and the Board of Trade, on the subject of the grave peril to those 
who go down to the sea in ships arising from defective compass 
adjustments. Any readers who desire to refresh their recollec- 
tion of the circumstances will find the articles to which we refer 
in the twenty-first volume of the Saturday Review, under the title 
“Free Trade in Shipwreck”; but for the present it will be enough 
to say that the Royal Society pointed out that the science of 
compass correction had been very fully worked out, and so 
— under the direction of a highly competent department 
of the Admiralty, as almost entirely to eliminate in the Royal 
Navy this serious source of danger. They also referved to the 
well-known fact, that in the Mercantile Navy so much ignor- 
ance and neglect prevailed upon the subject as to lead to a 
formidable increase of risk, and that the Board of Trade itself, 
though expressly required by Act of Parliament to look after the 
compass adjustments of ships which they inspected, did nothing 
effectual to prevent the mischief, and scarcely ever took the trouble 
to inquire, after a wreck had happened, whether compass error had 
anything to do with the disaster. At that time Mr. Milner Gibson 
‘was at the head of the Board of Trade, and Mr. Farrar, who con- 
ducted the correspondence, no doubt expressed the views of his 
chief in saying, as he did in effect, that the Board of Trade knew 
nothing about compasses, and did not much believe in the know- 
ledge of the Royal Society, or any one else; and that, upon the 
whole, it was best to let shipowners do as they liked, and use safe 
or unsafe compasses, as their own interest and ignurance might 
dictate. The only concession vouchsafed was an offer to make their 
wreck-inquiries extend occasionally to compass matters. We have 
now Mr. Bright in the place of Mr. Milner Gibson, and the prac- 
tical difference is small. Mr. Gibson’s inaction may possibly Lave 
been partly due to an intense love of doing nothing ; Mr. Bright's 
rests wholly, we fear, on a foregone conclusion that all com- 
mercial people are infinitely good and infinitely wise. He has 
held that if Railway Directors prefer to effect communication 
in their trains by a clumsy rope instead of an electric telegraph, 
it is not for the Board of Trade to obtrude their opinion; and he 
probably would hold that if shipowners, either from ignorance or 
avarice, decline to make their compasses safe, it would be the 
height of presumption for a Board entrusted by Parliament with 
the duty of inspecting ships to venture upon any action or sug- 
gestion on the subject. Under these circumstances we do not 
revive the subject with any expectation of awakening the Board 
of Trade to a sense of its duties, but the matter is of such grave 
importance that we cannot refrain from calling attention to the 
progress of this branch of magnetic science, and to its practical 
application during the last few years. The appearance of a new 
editin of the Admiralty Manual on Compass Deviation especially 
calls for notice. In substance the science was brouglit to some- 
thing like a complete state in earlier editions of this admirable 
little work; but room has been found by Captain I’vans and 
Mr. Archibald Smith for important improvements in the mode 
of presenting it, which will help to diminish the difficulties which 
the masters of merchantmen seem to have found in assimilating 
its lessons. A valuable collection of examples illustrating the 
use of the formule employed will smooth the path of many a 
student, and we are glad to see that some investigations by 
Lieutenant Colongue of the Russian Navy, and M. Gaussin of 
the Ecole du Génie Maritime in France, have been found worthy 
of a place in the Manual. In all, or almost all, the navies 
of the world the labours of Captain Evans and Mr. Archibald 
Smith have been gladly welcomed as the basis of their sys- 
tems of compass correction, and it is pleasant to see signs that 
good work is going on also in other countries besides our own. 
It would be even more gratifying to believe that the science 
which has secured the iron-clads of the British navy against a 
very insidious class of dangers was making progress as it should 
do in its application to the Mercantile Marine. But as yet the 


indifference of the Board of Trade has been (with some striking 
exceptions) rivalled by that of the owners of ships, and there is 
still reason to fear that many ships are annually lost from a cause 
which is almost entirely preventible. The Board of Trade has so 
far redeemed its promise as to inquire into the condition of the 
compasses of ships that have goue ashore, certainly on one occa- 
sion, and we believe on two or three, in the course of the last few 
years; but it is still, or until recently has been, the rule to 
neglect such investigations in spite of accumulated evidence of 
the gravity of the danger arising from compass defects. One 
very remarkable instance, that of the Glenorchy, which was lost 
on the Kish Bank on the 1st of January last, is too full of 
instruction to be left unnoticed. 

The Glenorchy was an iron ship built at Dumbarton, in 1868, 
with her head in a northerly direction, about the worst 
possible position; and she was fitted with two compasses—a 
standard compass, so badly mounted as to be unserviceable, and a 
steering compass, which from its position, and the direction in 
which the ship lay on the stocks, was necessarily violently dis- 
turbed by the ship’s magnetism; so violently indeed that when 
the ship’s head bore north the compass-needle pointed south, or 
just opposite to its true direction, the attraction of the ship being 
greater than the whole force of the earth’s magnetism. The com- 
pass adjuster did his best to correct the error, and probably suc- 
ceeded so far as to leave no excessive danger except from heeling 
error—that is, the disturbance in compass direction caused by the 
heeling over of the ship. It used to be thought impracticable 
to ascertain the amount of this particular error without goi 
through the troublesome process of heeling the ship, and though 
a simpler method of measuring the heeling error is given both 
in the last and the previous editions of the Admiralty Manual, it 
is not the practice of the compass-adjusters employed for the 
Mercantile Marine tu pay any regard to this which is often one of 
the most serious of magnetic errors, 

Accordingly the Glenorchy went to sea on Christmas-day with 
the heeling error uncorrected and unascertained, and the master 
did not happen to know anything about this special kind of dis- 
turbance. Soon after setting sail, the vessel being on the starboard 
tack, the master observed that his compass was a point wrong, 
and that in steering by the compass he had to keep the ship a point 
to the-eastward to neutralize the error. This allowance made the 
compass agree fairly with the observations of the lights which 
were passed. All went well till the 1st of January, when the 
ship was put on the port tack. ‘The master, evidenily a careful 
man, continued to allow a point to the eastward in making his 
course, and after sailing for some seven or eight hours calcu- 
lated that land which appeared in sight was Wicklow Head. 
A gale was blowing, and the ship's course was changed in ac- 
cordance with her supposed position, but in truth she was twenty 
miles to leeward of Wicklow Head, and in a short time she was 
hard and fast on the Kish Bank. There was scarcely any possible 
way in which an error of twenty miles could have accumulated in 
so short a time, except by a compass error of some two or two and 
a-half points in a direction opposite to that in which the master 
had been making his allowance. And this is exactly what must 
have happened if the observed deviation of a point had been due 
to heeling error. When the ship was put from the starboard 
to the port tack the heeling error would change to the oppo- 
site direction, being at the same time increased in intensity by 
the violence of the weather. An allowance of more than a 
point to the west ought to have been substituted for the pre- 
vious allowance of a point to the east; but the master, know- 
ing nothing of this, went on (not injudiciously, having regard 
to his knowledge, though most fatally for the ship) allowing, as 
before, a point to the east. Hence the mistake in the reckoning 
which lost the ship. 

This is the plain history of a misfortune which could not have 
happened if the advice of the Royal Society had been taken in 
1806, and a competent staff for compass inspection had been 
formed by the Board of Trade. Any walh-tatanh superintendent 
or inspector on such a staff would have insisted on the ascertain- 
ment of the heeling error be!ore a new iron ship was sent to sea, 
and if this had been done the master showed that he had in- 
telligence enough to make the proper allowance. But the Board 
of Trade have preferred, and we fear they still prefer, to let ship- 
owners drift into danger,after their own fashion, and have refused 
to give them that adequate scientific assistance which, as expe- 
rience has proved in this and other cases, is not to be obtained 
from those who are ordinarily employed in the adjustment of 
the compasses of merchantmen. Nor is this all ; for not only is a 
higher measure of practical science needed in compass-adjusters, 
but authority is also wanted to compel shipbuilders and ef 
owners to take proper precautions against compass error. In the 
first place, no iron ship ought to be built in the position in which 
the Glaorchy was built. Then in every ship it should be com- 
pulsory to provide a suitable place for the standard compass, and 
to mount it so that it will work. ‘To send a ship to sea with an 
original maximum error of sixteen points in the only compass 
available for steering is not safe even when the amount of error 
has been measured and corrected; and when in addition to this 
one of the most important elements in the calculation—the 
heeling error—was wholly neglected, it can be matier 0 
no surprise that the Glenorchy was wrecked, and of little doubt 
that many another ship and many a crew come to an untimely 
end from such causes. As we have said, we cannot hope to move 
Mr, Bright where the Royal Society failed to move his prede- 
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cessor ; but a fearful responsibility undoubtedly rests on those who, 
having special powers entrusted to them with a view to diminish 
the perils of the sea, deliberately refuse to exercise them, and 
trust to ignorance and self-interest to do the work of science and 
supervision. 


THE ST. PANCRAS INFIRMARY. 


HERE is no need to anticipate Mr. Bere’s judgment in the 
remarks we propose to make on the recent inquiry into the 
conduct of the Be Pancras Guardians. The evidence of Mr. 
Harley, whose administration of the Infirmary is immediately im- 
pugned, may be taken as against himself, and notwithstanding the 
suspicions of the “new ” Guardians as to the fairness of the Poor- 
Law Board, we see no reason to question the statements of their 
inspector, Dr. Markham. To these two sources of information we 
shall now confine ourselves. The rest of the evidence may perhaps 
supply matter for further comment when the Commissioner's Re- 
rt is made public. The facts which have necessitated the in- 
quiry are sufficiently well known. The quarrel which is raging 
between the “old” and the “new” Guardians in St. Pancras 
reaches its height on the question of the new Infirmary. The 
“old” Guardians during the year in which they had undisputed 
sway gave orders for the building of a large new building 
at Highgate. The “new” Guardians, who came into office 
last Easter, being pledged to reduce the rates in every pos- 
sible way, are naturally anxious to get this contract rescinded, and 
for this purpose they rightly think it of great importance to show 
that the existing Infirmary is quite large enough to answer all 
demands, There are two ways of proving this. One is to turn 
patients out of the Infirmary; the other is to deny that there are 
too many in it; and both these expedients seem to have been 
freely resorted to. In carrying out the former, Mr. Harley, the 
late temporary medical officer of the Infirmary, is alleged to have 
been the principal agent ; the latter was one which the “new” 
Guardians were fully equal to without external aid. We shall 
not enter into the controversy whether Mr. Harley, on assuming 
the charge of the Intirmary, did or did not say that he was in- 
structed to clear the wards. He himself denies the charge, 
and as we are now dealing solely with his own admissions it must 
be assumed that his denial can be sustained. But there is a 
speech which he owns to having made which appears to come 
to very much the same thing. “He said ”—we quote from 
the report in the TYimes—‘“ that he had spoken to Dr. 
Hill,” the medical officer of the Workhouse, “ not to send 
so many cases into the Infirmary from the house, and Dr. 
Hill yeplied, ‘ You have plenty of room, and I have not.’ 
He a that it was no use his exerting himself to cure the 
cases, Because the beds were filled up from the house directly.” 
A whole history of workhouse mismanagement is revealed in 
this single speech. To begin with, Mr. Harley’s remonstrance 
with Dr. Hill sets at nought the whole theory of workhouse 
dlassification. Where, if not in the Infirmary, ought sick paupers 
to be placed? In the Workhouse they are simply a burden to 
themselves and others. Their recovery is retarded by the want of 
proper care, and the discipline of the house is interfered with by 
the presence of inmates who are not fit subjects for its application. 
Any adequate system of poor relief requires that the workhouse 
should provide three things—shelter, with a few simple comforts, 
for the aged and hopelessly infirm; cure as speedy and complete 
as possible for those suffering under acute disease; and a strin- 
gent labour-test for the able-bodied pauper. The plan pursued 
at St. Pancras provides none of these. The distribution over 
the Workhouse of patients who ought to be in the Infirmary 
trenches on the space allowed to the old and helpless, de- 
lays their own recovery, and introduces an element of dis- 
order which must in the long run be fatal to the proper control 
of those in health. Mir. Harley’s theory as to the final cause of 
curative medicine is also worthy of notice. It is of no use, he 
complains, his exerting himself to cure people. This is so unex- 
pected a statement in a doctor's mouth that we are naturally 
curious to know why he thought it no use to cure people. We 
can understand such a speech in the midst of a cholera epidemic, 
when the contrast between the might of the disease and the 
werlessness of the remedies may well drive the physician to 
espair. We can understand it as the accompaniment of an 
indignant complaint that the Guardians would not allow his 
patients the drugs and the stimulants they needed. But it was 
neither of these causes that provoked Mr. ilarley’s remonstrances. 
It was no use exerting himself to cure people—“ because the beds 
were filled up directly.” Could there be clearer evidence that 
the object of his thus exerting himself was not so much to send 
his patients out well as to send them out? His idea of 
a useful infirmary was a series of empty beds, and we are 
at a loss to conceive of any reason for setting this singular 
standard before himself, except the wish, acknowledged or un- 
acknowledged, to support the theory of the “ new” Guardians, 
‘that the present Infirmary is fully large enough for the medical 
wants of the parish. After this we are not surprised to read, 
“the witness allowed that when he sent Wright out of the 
lutirmary he was suffering from disease of the heart and disease of 
the lungs, and something the matter with his kidneys.” It would 
be interesting to learn what amount of disease is considered a 
——- for St. Pancras Infirmary. At present all we know is 
the lungs may be wrong, the heart may be wrong, the kidneys 


may be wrong—all three may be wrong together—without the 
demands of this remarkable institution being satisfied. 

Dr. Markham’s evidence is equally conclusive. In visiting the 
Workhouse, on behalf of the Poor Law Board, he “ fell in with 
the Visiting Committee, who were engaged in an investigation as 
to the alleged occupation of the Infirmary by people who should 
have been elsewhere.” Their inquiries had Am a completed 
in regard to some cases, and Dr. Markham went to see some of 
the patients whom the Committee, in the exercise of their self- 
assumed medical discretion, had ordered to be discharged the next 
day. As to one of these, Dr. Markham says—“ there was no more 
fit case in the whole of the Infirmary than that woman to be 
within it at that time.” Dr. Markham further states that he was 
“much struck by the erroneous views on medical matters ex- 
pressed by the Committee.” When we mention the particular 
point to which some of the “views” related, it will be seen 
that the public has a direct interest in these theories being modi- 
fied, or in the amiable enthusiasts who hold them being removed 
from a position in which they can put them into practice. A law 
was passed last year giving the Guardians power to retain in the 
Infirmary patients suffering from a certain class of contagious 
diseases, even against their own will. Two of the Guardians, 
Dr. Edmunds and Dr. Collins—Dr. Edmunds, unhappily for the 
world, describes himself as a medical man; with br. Collins's 
profession we are not acquainted—‘ actually urged” that they 
ought not to retain a woman suffering from this complaint, 
‘as it was an imposition upon the rate-payers.” It is evidently 
of little use for Parliament to make laws if the administra- 
tion of them is to be entrusted to theorists of this type. When 
once all heaven and earth has become a question of reduction of 
rates, the power of coming to an intelligent conclu-ion, even upon 
a subject to which a man must be supposed to have given some 
study, is evidently withdrawn. Indeed, St. Pancras seems to be the 
seat of a new philosophy on this subject. Mr. Harley and Dr. Ed- 
munds discard the antiquated theories of contagion which are held 
by the College of Physicians. Mr. Harley sees no danger to the 
public in sending out into the streets a whole family just recover- 
ing from scarlet fever. When Mr. Bere asked him whether, “if a 
person were in the company of a fever patient for two hours,” 
there was not “a liability of taking the fever,” Mr. Harley 
“thought not.” When the Commissioner further asked “if a 
person would be the better for it,” Mr. Harley “implied by his 
answer that a person might be strengthened or hardened.” Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Edmlnds'’s theories on scarlet fever are not reported 
in full, but it is enough to know that he “ upheld the views of 
Mr. Harley.” 

The testimony of Mr. Harley and Dr. Markham fully establishes 
the main fact which it was the object of the inquiry to prove 
or disprove. The policy of the Legislature with regard to 
paupers has been embodied during the last two years in several 
important Acts. The leading principle of this policy is that self- 
interest and humanity concur in demanding the provision for sick 

aupers of a certain amount of space, nursing, and medical care. 

niess these requisites are forthcoming, the patients do not recover 
either as quickly or thoroughly as they otherwise might do, while 
the public conscience is offended from time to time by finding 
that the State has been a consenting party to all kinds of foulness 
and cruelty, The adoption of this principle was no sudden fancy 
on the part of the Legislature. Public opinion had for some time 
called tor the change, and the reports both of the Lancet Com- 
mission and of the Poor-Law Inspectors had given the demand 
a solid basis which is not always discoverable in matters of senti- 
ment. There might be room for question whether the Poor-Law 
Board had not been too modest in its requirements, whether Par- 
liament had not been too considerate of the privileges of the 
local authorities, but with this exception the Metropolitan Poor 
Act of 1867 deserved and obtained what seemed to be universal 
support. Nota single reason has since been adduced to bring the 
wisdom of the Act into suspicion, All that has happened is that 
a wealthy Metropolitan parish has declared its resolution not to 
find the money wanted for the reforms. If Parliament allows 
itself to be beaten by the St. Pancras Guardians, they had better 
be formally proclaimed our nominal, as well as our real, masters. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


hae Exeter revels are now ended, and it is acknowledged on 
all sides that this year’s meeting has bevn a great success 
both scientifically and financially. British Association Mectings 
do not always strike one as Scientific Congresses in the larger 
sense of the word, bat with such men as Janssen, Magnus, Jacobi, 
Morren, Neumayer, Newton, Nigri, Tchihatchef, Khanikof, and 
others present, all communicating papers, some of the very 
highest importance, the meeting this year has been almost an 
international one. The papers to which we have referred have 
been chiefly physical. M. Magnus has given an account of some 
of his recent researches which promise to do for the heat 
and chemical rays of spectra what has already been done 
for the light rays; M. Morren has shown how the late dis- 
covery made by Dr. Tyndall, of the chemical reactions produced 
by the short blue and violet waves of light, may be largely ex- 
tended; M. Janssen, who was the lion of the meeting, had much 
to tell of his work in India, and also of a method by which he 
proposes to determine the exact positions occupied by incandescent 
vapours, whether those vapours are in a candle flame or in @ solar 
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prominence ; and, lastly, M. Jacobi had an important proposal to 
make on behalf of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, to 
the effect that the British Association unit of electrical resistance 
should be generally adopted as an arbitrary unit, should be made 
of mercury, and should be called by the great name of Faraday, 
in order to avoid international jealousies. M. Jacobi has also 
asked for and obtained the appointment of a committee to see what 
steps can be taken in order to obtain for all nations authenticated 
copies of the metrical standard of length. If we add to this list a 
paper by M. Tchihatchef on the Russo-Indian question, in which 
all the physical impossibilities which bar India to Russia were 
dwelt upon to such an extent that the steady advance towards 
those impossibilities beeame a matter of wonder, we shall pretty 
nearly have exhausted the contributions from the foreigners who 
attended the meeting. 

As to the ordinary communications of interest, it is as impos- 
sible to refer to them here as it doubtless has been to follow them 
at Exeter. Canon Girdlestone made his appearance with the 
agricultural labourers very early in the proceedings, and another 
Church functionary—Archdeacon Freeman—entered the arena 
with the Cherubim about the same time. Passing over the agri- 
cultural labourers, we come to the Cherubim, who, according 
to the Archdeacon, settle most of the outstanding diilerences 
between science and theology—differences which seem now as 
much localized in the Biological Section as they were once in 
the Geological ones and, in pre-Association times, in the science 
of astronomy. As the basis of the Archdeacon’s position is not 
obvious, we must give a word of explanation. Mr. Darwin's 
theory is that unity of type is explained by unity of descent, and 
that all living creatures had graduated from one another, and pro- 
bably from one original source, by natural selection. To this theory, 
the Archdeacon opposes another founded on the biblical record 
which states that no sooner was the Creation over and the Fall ac- 
complished than there appeared on the scene mysterious beings— 
the Cherubim—whose name signified forms and tigures. Now here 
arises a nice point. Either these Cherubim were made in imita- 
tion of the animals, or the animals were made in imitation of the 
Cherubim. The Archdeacon favours the latter view, and thus the 
way in which Scripture is seen to anticipate the conclusions of 
science, becomes at once evident—at least to the Archdeacon. In 
the discussion on this new theory Professor Huxley congratulated 
Mr. Freeman on having taken so noble a stand. Whether Mr. 
Freeman’s brother clergy will do so is another matter. 

Another prominent discussion took place on Sir John Lubbock’s 
paper on the Primitive Condition of Man, a reply to the recent 
writings of the Duke of Argyll. Sir John Lubbock observed that 
the Duke had placed himself on the horns of a dilemma, for either 
man is where Professor Huxley has placed him—namely, in one 
of the orders of the mammalia—or the unity of the human species 
cannot be maintained. The theory of the Duke of Argyll, that 
savages are “ mere outcasts,” was examined, and it was shown how 
the history of the individual was the history of the race, the 
wonderful similarity between savages and children being pointed 
out, aud King Theodore quoted by Dr. Blanc as a good example 
—of a naughty child bien entendu. One interesting point which 
arose in the discussion brought out a diflerence between Mr. 
Wallace and Sir John Lubbock, the settlement of which will 
really define the term “ civilization.” Sir John Lubbock bases civi- 
lization on intellect; Mr. Wallace on morals; and the latter gave 
such striking instances of morality among almost savages that, if 
his basis be accepted, the physical atlases which at present repre- 
sent the civilization of the world on the ordinary notion will 
require a good deal of alteration. 

‘'wo more discussions on very different subjects are worth.a 

ssing notice. Mr, Bateman’s scheme for tunnelling the Channel, 

yy which he proposes to accomplish the result at a much less 
outlay than any which has yet been mentioned, was very favour- 
ably received by the engineers present at the meeting, who sub- 
jected it to a searching examination :— 

It is proposed to lay a tube of cast-iron on the bottom of the sea, 
between coast and coast, to be commenced on one side of the Channel, 
and to be built up within the inside of a horizontal cylinder, which shall 
be pushed forward as the building up of the tube proceeds. The chamber 
within which the tube is to be constructed will be about 80 feet in length 

18 feet internal diameter, and composed of cast-iron rings 8 inches thick 
securely bolted together, The interior of the bell will be bored out to 
a true cylindrical suriace like the inside of a steam cylinder. The tube to 
be constructed within it will consist of cast-iron plates in segments 4 inches 
in thichness, connected by tlanges, boited together inside the tube, leaving a 
clear diameter of 13 fect. Surrounding this tube, and forming part of it, will 
be constructed annular discs or diaphragms, the outside circumference of 
which will uccurately fit the interior of the bell, These diaphragms will be 
furnished with arrangements for making periectly water-tight joints for the 
purpose of excluding sea water and securing a dry chamber, within which 
the various operations for building up the tube, and for pressing forward the 

1 as cach ring of the tube is added, will be performed. Within this 
chamber, powerful hydraulic presses, using the built and completed portion 
of the tube as a fulcrum, will, as each ting is completed, push forward the 
bell toa suflicient distance to admit the addition of another ring tothe tube. 
The weight of the bell, and of the machinery within it, will be a little in 
excess of the weight of water displaced, and therefore the only resistance to 
be overcome by the hydraulic presses, when pushing forward the bell,is the 
friction due to the shght difference in weight and the head or column of 
water pressing upon the sectional area of the bell against its forward 
motion, Jn like manner, the specific gravity of the tube will be a little in 
excess of the weight of water which it displaces; and iv order to obtain a 
firm footing upon the bottom of the sea, the tube will be weighted by a 
lining of brick in cement, and for further protection will be tied to the 
ground by screw piles. The hydraulic presses, and the other hydraulic 
machinery, wiich will be employed for litting and fixing the various seg- 
ments of the tube, will be supplied with the power requiced for working 


them from accumulators on shore, on Sir William Armstrong’s system, and 
the supply of fresh air required for the workmen employed within the belt 
and within the tube will be insured also by steam power on shore. As the 
tube is completed, the rails will be laid within it for the trains of wagrons 
to be employed in bringing up segments of the rings .as they may be required 
for the construction of the tube, and for taking back the waste water from 
the hydraulic presses, or any water from leakage during the construction. 


It is clear that some day or other we shall have some large 
engineering work attempted in this direction; but how is it 
that in the meantime the engineers, for their own sake, do not 
favour the trial of a ferry boat on a large scale, as suggested 
Mr. Bidder, to test the actual effect of easier communication 
on the increase of traflic? To pass from our present wretched 
arrangements to a tunnel isa tremendous risk, and altogether an 
unnecessary one. 

Dr. Farr, who treated at great length the question of the 
proposed seigniorage on the sovereign, and ‘stated the grounds 
on which he advocated it, was supported by Sir John Lubbock 
and Professor Newton of the United States, who, however, 
was opposed to the introduction of a new common standard 
worth 25 shillings, as he considered that all necessary requirements 
would be met if the French Government were to charge the same 
seigniorage on the 25 franc piece as our own Government would 
charge on the sovereign, and it is clear that, assuming the intrinsic 
value of the coins to be the same, the same nominal value would 
remain. Unfortunately, however, there isa present difference in the 
intrinsic value, and we are still very much at sea on this im- 
portant subject, Mr. Farr’s equations to the contrary notwith- 
standing. We must reserve our opinion on the value of his sug- 
gestion that, if Mr. Lowe has his way, “money may be made 
a means of cultivating the sense of the beautitul.” We quite 
appreciate the high importance of considering this point of view 
in any alteration of the standard, but we should be told exactly 
what it will cost. 

We have before stated that M. Janssen was the lion of the 
meeting; it is fair to add, however, that Miss Lydia Becker 
ran him very hard. Miss Becker has spoken in almost every 
section, has charmed Professor Sylvester, the President of the 
Mathematical Section, by her deliverance on scientific educa- 
tion, and has waged fierce war in the Biological Section on 
the question whether a parasitic fungus was competent to cause 
a flower which was generally contented with a uni-sexual form to 
assume a bi-sexual one, Miss Becker was quite justified, when her 
theory was objected to by all the biologists present, on the ground 
that such a case was not on record, in replying that she possibly 
had discovered the first instance; for perhaps the diseovery, if 
it be confirmed, may have important bearings on other questions. 

The Report of the Kew Committee this year is accompanied by 
a description of the mems adopted by the Meteorological Com- 
mittee for ensuring accuracy in the numerical values obtained 
f:om their self-recording instruments, and it tells of the large 
amount of work done both under the direction of the British 
Association and as the central observatory of the Meteorological 
Committee. It is a subject of congratulation that the present 
anomalous position of the Observatory is to be fully inquired into 
and reported on at the next meeting; for this, in connexion with 
Mr. Lowe’s erroneous statements with regard to the Meteorological 
Committee, has so roused many of the members of the Associa- 
tion that the 600/. which they subscribe annually for doing 
work which ought to be done by the nation at large is beginning 
to look a very large sum out of their slender income, 1,572/. of 
which, including the G60o0/. in question, was voted away on 
Wednesday for various scientific purposes. 

Several subjects of the highest importance have been submitted 
to the Council for consideration. The Committee appointed at 
the last meeting to inquire into the present condition of scientific 
research, having sought the counsel of many of the most eminent 
men of science of the United Kingdom upon these questions, have 
arrived at the following conclusions :— 

I. That the provision now existing in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland is ‘far from sufticient for the vigorous prosecution 
of physical research. II. It is universally admitted that scientific in- 
vestigation is productive of enormous advantages to the community at 
large ; but these advantages cannot be duly reaped without largely extend- 
ing and systematizing physical research, Though of opinion that greatly 
increased facilities are undoubtedly required, the Committee do net consider 
itexpedient that they should attempt to define categorically how these facilities 
should be provided, for the, following reason :—Any scheme of scientific 
extension should be based on a full and accurate knowledyve of the amount 
of aid now given to science, of the sources from which that aid is derived, 
and of the functions performed by individuals and institutions receivin, 
such aid. ‘lhe Committee have found it impossible, with the means an 
powers at their command, to acquire this knowledge. A formal inquiry, 
including the inspection of records to which they have not aecess, and the 
examination of witnesses whom they are not empowered to summon, alone ean 
elicit the information that is required ; and, as the whole question of the vela- 
tion of the State to science, at present in a very unsettled. and unsatisfactory 
position, is involved, they urge that a Royal Commission alone is competent 
to deal with the subject, and that this inquiry is of a character sufficiently 
important to the nation, and sufficiently wide in its scope, to demand the 
use of the most ample and most powerful machinery that ean be brought to 
bear uponiit. ‘The Committee therefore recommend that the full influence 
of the British Association should at once be exerted to.obtain the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, to consider—1. The character and value of 
existing institutions and facilities for scientific investigations, and the 
amount of time and money devoted to such purposes. 2. What modifica- 
tions or augmentations of the means and facilities that are at :present avail- 
able for the maintenance and extension of science are requisite ; and, 3. 10 
what manner these can be best. applied. 

Another question of national importance on which the Council 
has been urged to take some step is the inquiry whether the-ac- 
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tion of Government, in relation to the higher scientific educa- 
tion, has been in accordance with the principles of impartiality 
which were understood to guide them in this mattet, and whether 
that action has been calculated to utilize and develop the resources 
of the country for this end, and to favour the free development of 
the higher scientific education. ' 

We must close our notice of the meeting with the following 
extract from a local journal, showing the risks to which even 
members of the British Association are exposed when they join an 
exctirsion with which. the Admiralty have anything to do. We 
may add that the account is more favourable to the warrant 
oficer in charge of the vessel which contained Professor Stokes 
and the élite of the Association (when they visited Plymouth on 
Saturday last) than it need have been :— 


Some slight mishaps could scarcely fail to occur, and they tended to give 
uaney to the reminiscences of those who were not their immediate sub- 
ects. One of the steamers came into sharp collision with a sloop, which, 
Imed off Devil’s Point, was drifted by the tide across her bows. She 
received some damage, and the master was badly hurt in jumping on to the 
steamcr, imagining that his own vessel would sink. Another of the steamers 
yan full tilt under the horizontal boat beom of the Jmpregnable, which 
swept one of the crew overboard, and but that the boom was broken by the 
steamer’s davits, it would probably have done other mischief. The involun- 
tary bather was soon picked up. The Government vessels being somewhat 
more awkward to handle than light river boats, and Millbay being an unknown 
territory to the masters of Government ships, there was some bumping, and 
the loss of a bowsprit or two. But the most unfortunate incident occurred 
as the Redwing was landing her p gers about nine o’clock in the 
evening at Millbay. Most of those on board had passed up safely over 
the paddle-box to the steps, when one lady stepped from the steamer on to a 
horizontal beam of the pier, and imagining that it was a platform, moved 
forward and fell a distance of eight or ten feet into the deep water beneath 
the pier. (‘Thisis not true; the lady was almost the first, if not the first, to 
attempt to land as she was told to do.] The position was a critical one, but 
two of the Redwing’s men, named Swain and Moore, instantly jumped into 
the water, and supported the lady until a rope was lowe to them, and 
they and their charge were hauled up the steamer’s side uninjured except by 
their wetting and fright. 

At Liverpool next year, when Professor Huxley is to be Presi- 
deat, there will doubtless be excursions, but we hope to be spared 
this “ piquancy,” and these “ Government vessels” which are so 
“awkward to handle.” 


FORMOSA. 


F Cambridge men have ever been betrayed into unbecoming 
lamentation over the successive defeats of their University upon 
the river, they may derive consclation from observing that, if their 
crew had been victorious, they might have been degraded into the 
heroes of a sensational drama by Mr. Dion Boucicault. Many and 
various opinions have been expressed upon the play which is now 
being performed at Drury Lane. Our own feelings, after witness- 
ing it, are indignation at the base use to which an ancient and illus- 
trious University has been brought, and surprise at the stupidity 
of the audience which can find pleasure in a grossly impossible 
caricature. We do not for the moment concern ourselves with the 
more serious question which has been raised as to the morality of 
Mr. Boucicault’s composition, but we rather desire to express the 
wonder which we feel at the popularity of a piece which we have 
ourselves contemplated with mingled disgust and weariness. In- 
deed, we should have yielded to the overpowering might of bore- 
dom, and gone to sleep, if we had not been kept awake by a faint 
curiosity to know whether in the lowest deep of degradation there 
might not be a lower deep into which it might please the 
dramatist to plunge the noble name of Oxford. We can only 
express our estimate of Mr. Dion Boucicault and his confederates 
by telling a short story of what happened to a vulgar, pretentious 
Londoner who had found his way to Oxford during the boat-races. 
It pleased this person to betake himself to the river-side, and he 
was rushing alofig the bank watching the struggle for a “ bump,” 
and shouting offers to lay odds on one of the contending boats. 
An undergraduate who heard him remarked, in the simplicity of 
his heart, “ Halloo! here’s a cad oflering to bet two to one on 
Oriel.” The undergraduate’s astonishment that a “cad” should 
interest himself in the boat-races of his University has been 
equalled by our own to find Mr. Boucicault writing a play upon 
the same subject, and Mr. Chatterton producing it on the ano 
The parallel may be continued by observing that Mr. Bouci- 
cault knows as much of the characters of Oxford men as the 
“cad”*did of rowing. We do not of course blame the author 
because his stage Oxonians are not in look or manner at all 
like real undergraduates, for we know that the most difficult 
task for.an ordinary English actor is to be a gentleman, and we 
are not surprised to observe that Mr. Tom Burroughs and his 
crew only want dirks to be —— as midshipmen for a minor 
theatre,, We acquiesce in the boating-dress of Mr. Burroughs 
and his companions, and even in their appearing in it upon the 
streets of London when they ought to be in bed at Putne . 
and we only venture to express the hope that Mr. Boucicault 
will so far respect the laws of national hospitality as not to 
introduce any members of the Harvard Boat-Club into the mob 
which rescues the Oxford stroke-oar from a sponging-house. It 
is not, when we come to think of it, at all more improbable than 
the rest of the story, that a few Harvard men should have come 
Over to see the. race; and of course, if they had, they would be 
likely to find themselves about five o’clock in the morning, in full 

iting toggery, somewhere near Chancery Lane, and. their colours 
would contrast agreeably with the dark and light blue of the other 
assailants of the sponging-house. But do not let the manager of 


Drury Lane give any play in this matter to his imagination. The 
Americans are an irritable people, and if they saw their countrymen 
translated by Mr. Boucicault they might behave like the “ old 
Goliaths” of the naval story who witnessed at a theatre what 
they considered an unworthy representation of the British fleet in 
the battle of the Nile. We give Mr. Boucicault Oxford and we give 
him Cambridge, observing thankfully that while Oxford both walks 
and talks, Cambridge has to walk only, or ratherto skipina light airy 
way, which we should say is as unlike as possible to the ordinary 
motion of a boat’s crew when they come ashore. But-we desire 
to reserve Harvard, as we hold it to be a settled point of interna- 
tional law that friendly foreigners are not to be made to look like 
fools without their own consent. We, would, however, suggest to 
Mr. Boucicault that the London, and other Rowing Clubs of the 
Thames, might take part in the rescue of the Oxford stroke without 
liability to the imputation of a breach of training rules. We gather, 
from the conversation on the stage, that a great sensation has been 
created in the Haymarket by the news of the captivity of Tom 
Burroughs; and it would not therefore be any violent stretch of 
probability to suppose that representative crews from all the 
Senten Clubs had come to the Haymarket on a March night, in 
light jackets and flannel trousers, to discuss at the flash houses the 
impending danger to the match, and had resolved to move dn a 
body on the sponging-house where Tom lies in durance. We 
wonder that Mr. Boucicault missed the magnificent oppor- 
tunity for claptrap which would have been afforded by a 
speech by the Cambridge captain to his crew exhorting them 
to join the movement for the release of the Oxford stroke. The 
most noble and generous sentiments might have been uttered 
in the most exalted language, nor would their effect upon the 
galleries have been in the least a by the cynical remark 
that Tom Burroughs, after the life he had been leading, would 
have been about as useful in the Oxford boat as Mr. Bouci- 
cault himself. A harsh critic might suggest that the zeal of 
Cambridge in the rescue was due to her fear that if Tom re- 
mained in prison his oar might be taken by what Mr. Boucicault 
calls “a freshman”; but a sympathetic audience would disregard 
such oe cavilling, and would respond to the Cambridge captain’s 
speech by thunders of applause. 

A dramatic author says, in the pages of Mr. Dickens, that fame 
consists in being dramatized by him. An Oxford boat’s crew 
would perhaps say that infamy consists in being dramatized by 
Mr. Boucicault. They cannot of course prevent the appearance 
on the boards of Drury Lane of an absurd travesty of themselves, 
any more than they can hinder a carriage-load of strumpets 
from flaunting their colours at a boat-race. Mr. Boucicault’s 
art resembles that which clapped an ass’s head on the weaver 
Bottom, and we can only say to Oxford under the treatment of 
this magician, “ Thou art translated indeed” into a compound of 
stupidity and brutality wholly alien to thy former self. We might 
at least have expected a few gleams of wit to enliven the wicked- 
ness of Tom Burroughs, but a duller dog never trod the stage. 
There is perhaps a certain propriety in Tom's wearing in “ his 


chambers in the Albany ” a gorgeous green-trimmed jacket, because 


the experience of tailors proves that some undergraduates will buy 
and wear garments of the most hideous patterns that ever the 
depraved imagination of a designer fancied, and Tom is made of 
the softest clay that ever was manipulated by the potter's 
hand. We hardly know what conception the actor of this part 
may have formed of it, but his face usually wears a highly appro- 
priate expression of resignation to its absurdity. It inoueen, 
unfortunately, that this piece propagates the same delusioii that 
some American newspapers have adopted as to a supposed in- 
fluence exercised on University boat-races by the blackguards 
who infest the Turf. ‘The imputation which was indignantly 
repelled when it came from strangers is allowed, and even 
applauded, when it originates amongst ourselves, If an American 
suggests that foul play is possible in a boat-race, we can no longer 
give the answer which we could have given before the production 
of this drama; and on this account we protest against it as a gross 
and reckless libel on the Universities, There are innumerable 
minor blemishes which move laughter rather than anger. Active 
as well as retired prizefighters have been great favourites with 
undergraduates in former times, but they were not employed to 
teach an art of which they were wholly ignorant, but one by 
which they had gained celebrity. To make Sam Boker “ coach 

of the Oxtord boat is as ridiculous as to make Tom Burroughs its 
stroke. Indeed the only parts of the play which are natural 
without being utterly commonplace are those where Bob Sanders, 
the released convict, comes upon the stage. Of course, if people 
care to see Mrs. Boker cutting bread and butter in an attic, they 
will like this piece; but for ourselves we have had enough of 
Mr. Boucicault’s domestic drama, and we do not care for his 
scenes in attics, either with bread and butter or without. In an 
early scene the Oxford crew sit astride on a long bench, and 
make-believe at rowing either as part of their training or in that 
exuberance of et which causes them to jump over the chairs 
and tables. Whether the author means this for business or plea- 
sure the result is equally absurd, but we suppose that the men and 
women or children who are pleased with sham boats and men in 
the last act, must be pleased also when the men are real and only 
the boat is sham in the first act. Mr. Boucicault understands so 
well the value of the real-pump-and-tub business in a play, that it 
is amercy that we do not get a pair of old boats from Sulters’ or 
Searles’ yard for the aut race. The artist who brought a real 


five-engine on the stage might have been expected to consider it 
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due to his own reputation to produce on this occasion a genuine 
river. 

All readers of newspapers know that Mr. and Mrs. Boker have 
a daughter, who, out of the wealth which, as Mr. Carlyle would 
say, she has “amassed by loving,” maintains her nts in a 
dwelling which elegantly combines the character of a beer-house 
and a cottage ornée, and supplies them with ready money, silver 
snufl-boxes, and other comforts and conveniences. We do not 
in the least question that the dark-haired girl who serves beer 
on the river-bank might be transformed into a golden-haired 
lady who drives ponies in Hyde Park. But whether she could 
be transformed back again may be more doubtful. There is a 
proverb about the leopard changing his spots, which seems to 
us doubly applicable to her case. However, we are to suppose 
that Miss Boker has returned to the parental roof in Oxfordshire 
after the fatigues of universal admiration during the London 
season, and has removed the yellow dye from her hair as 
easily as she has banished all thoughts of impropriety from her 
heart. It need not be said that she comes out tremendously 
strong in the line of a repentant sinner ; and as both her father and 
mother have in their various ways a moral tone, their cottage 
by the river may be described as replete at once with modern 
luxuries and old-fashioned virtue. We would venture to submit 
for Mr. Boucicault’s consideration, that as he has Mr., Mrs., and 
Miss Boker, besides other characters, to constitute 2 moral battery 
of almost unrivalled power, he might so far indulge the humour 
of old members of the Universities as to abstain from putting 
what he means for elevated sentiments into the mouth of the 
coxswain of the Oxford boat. We do not so much mind Lord 
Eden taking sparring lessons in a dark blue jacket, in the hope of 
' “being made a man of,” but when he comes to exhorting his crew 
to keep faith with the public who have laid their money on them, 
we feel as if we had committed an act of imprudence in venturing 
into the theatre without a small bottle of brandy for our private 
use. Lord Eden’s proticiency in sparring may not be satistactory 
to Mr. Boker, but he gave us, metaphorically speaking, more than 
one knock-down blow, and if his “ appeal to Tom on behalf of the 
crew” had not ended when it did, we certainly should have failed 
to come up to time. The odds had been 6 to 4 on Oxford, but 
when it became known at the betting-houses that the Oxford 
stroke had—to put it pleasantly—gone out of training, Cambridge 
became the favourite until Lord Eden awoke Tom Burroughs 
to a sense of what Oxford owed to herself and to her backers. At 
this point of the dialogue we feel a slight faintness and tendency 
to nausea, which may be due perhaps to the closeness of the 
house, and perhaps to the grandeur of the sentiments. 

It is fortunate that Mr. Boucicault is able to persuade himself 
that he is serving the cause of morality by exposing aristocratic 
vice. Heseems to think that people tind fault with his play because 
they sufler by its censure. But our present complaint is wholly 
difierent. It is simply that the play is dull. Mr. Chatterton, the 
manager of Drury Lane, leaves the moral argument to the author, 
and contents himself with the indisputable assertion that the play 
fills his house. <A play that fills Drury Lane Theatre on a hot 
evening in August is undeniably popular with various classes of 
society, and although we may think the public taste depraved, we 
must either show the way to something better or be content with 
what Mr. Boucicault can do for us. Mr. Chatterton mentions 
that the people who crowd to see Formosa would not come to 
him when he played Shakspeare. We should think it strange 
if they did, & we are certain that people who understand 
and enjoy Shakspeare could not tolerate Formosa. It would be 
ridiculous to suppose that Shakspeare can be played for ever, 
and there seems no escape from the melancholy conclusion that 
we must accept Mr. Boucicault as a substitute. A general survey 
of the London stage shows that the talent for dramatic writing 
is almost extinct among us. We do not deny that Formosa has 
some merit; nor should we so bitterly resent the degradation of 
Oxford if the evil work were not done by a clever hand. It may 
have been by aslip of the pen that Mr. Boucicault has made one 
of his characters speak of the boat-race being “run.” But it 
was an error congenial to his mind, which seems unable to con- 
ceive that gentlemen can amuse themselves without assistance 
from the scoundrels and profligates who throng the Haymarket 
at midnight. There is good in boat-racing as it exists at Oxford, 
although perhaps it may be too dearly bought. But in boat- 
racing as represented by Mr. Boucicault the good vanishes, and is 
replaced by deadly evil. The strength of Mr. Burroughs would 
last as long as the virtue of Miss Boker. We do not charge the 
author with intentional immorality, but, on the contrary, we give 
him credit for supposing himself to be highly moral. The 
“cad” who offered to back Oriel in a college race doubtless 
thought himself a gentleman. The part of Mr. Boucicault’s work 
which concerns Formosa is tedious. The part which has re- 
ference to the boat-race inspires us with unmitigated disgust. 
A letter of Mr. Boucicault's in the Times claims for the writer 
of it the character of a moral teacher, on the ground that “ pro- 

rieties and delicate sentiments are engendered” by the know- 
edge of wrong which his play imparts. A letter of Mr. Chat- 
terton’s, in the same journal, claims for this play the character of 
“an intellectual entertainment.” It is difficult to decide which 
of these pretensions is the more grotesque. ut let it suffice for 
author and manager to stute that the drama pays. We should be 
ually sorry to entrust Mr. Boucicault with the moral education 
of our daughters or with the physical training of our sons, and we 
should expect as much purity in the one as vigour in the other. 


Mr. Boucicault’s notion of “ condition” must appear to rowing 
men peculiar, and perhaps he has also a special view of what is 
meant by virtite. e should be sorry to engave him either to 
“ coach” a boat’s crew or to lecture to a class of school-girls, 


REVIEWS. 


VOLTAIRE AND FRENCH SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

M DESNOIRESTERRES continues his amusing chapters of 
ivi. gossip about the loves, the quarrels, the tricks, and the 
triumphs of a man of whom, in spite of everything, France will 
continue to be proud as long as Frenchmen are Frenchmen. So 
special and characteristic a product of the French race and of 

rench history and its resulting conditions will always be worth 
study, and there is no better way of studying Voltaire than to col- 
lect honestly and carefully, and survey without prejudice and. 
without passion, the facts of his life. The result of such a survey 
is, when one comes to measure it, sufficiently surprising. How 
such a man, in spite of his matchless keenness onl eileen, and 
in spite of his being accidentally the scourge of hypocrisy and 
injustice, could have mounted to the pinnacle of greatness which 
he occupied in the most civilized society of his time, and drawn to 
himself the enthusiastic admiration of a great people, is one of those 
things which are not pleasant to contemplate when we think of 
the prospects of intellectual progress. It reminds us that there is 
no constant and necessary ratio between that progress and the 
development of power and elevation in character. Our own nearest 
approach to a Voltaire was Pope. If Pope had been allowed the 
P ace which he aimed at, and which at one time it seemed possi- 

le that he might fill, as the prophet of that increasingly powerful 
portion of society to which broad views and common sense and. 
general refinement are of more account than either learning or 
depth, we should have had some knowledge of the corrupting and. 
debasing eflect on the public mind of making wit, however clever, 
the supreme excellence of mind and the highest object of homage. 
and imitation. LIlappily we were too dull, too busy, too religious, 
and in some respects too puritanical ; and Shakspeare, the Method- 
ists, and Dr. Johuson saved us, we hope, for better days. 

M. Desnoiresterres does his work with spirit and fulness. He is. 
well up in his books, and has all the personages, the epigrams, the: 
scandals of his history, all the doublings and turnings of Voltaire’s 
long game of hide and seek, at his tingers’ ends. He adopts the 
method of exposition which prevails much in modern French bio- 
graphy ; a method which may be called the conglomerate, or extract 
and comment method, in which fragments from ajl quarters and of 
the most various kinds are collected und imbedded, as in a paste, ina 
text of the writer's own, generally of an easy, unceremonious, ramn- 
bling composition. Itis in some ways a convenient method, though 
it must not at once be credited with all the fairness and accuracy 
which at first sight might be claimed for it; for a writer may give 
a colour of his own by selecting his extracts, as well as by drawing 
‘his story from them. It is a method which masters in composition 
like Voltaire would have utterly condemned as slovenly and lazy, 
and devoid of all true art; but it has its advantages. It gives us, 
alter all, a considerable check on the writer to have set out in full 
the actual records, generally contemporary, on which his account 
is based; there is the pleasure of variety, and also that, not less 
great to many minds, of coming as near to the real people as their 
own sayings and letters and memoranda can bring us; and the 
authenticity and liveliness of its details make such a book an 
excellent one to turn over and dip into, though it drags too much, 
is too loosely put together, and is too wanting in construction 
and proportion, to be read through. In his feeling for his subject 
M. Desnoiresterres displays an impartiality which seems somce- 
times cynical. He has no reserves, but he seems so accustomed 
to the ways of the time in which Voltaire played his part that he 
is long past being shocked at anything. He condemns, and con- 
demns with scorn and irony, but he does not waste indignation. 
And he has a kind word to say wherever he thinks it due—indeed, 
wherever he can say it—for Voltaire’s good nature and kindness of 
heart, which, when there was nothing to try his morbidly irritable 
temper or wound his sensitive vanity, sometimes give a pleasant 
relief to a course of life which in the main it is anything but 
pleasant to follow. 

Considering what the age of Voltaire was in point of real vigour 
and accomplishment of mind, the astonishing thing to a reader of 
books like this is not the audacity and recklessness of its opinions 
and its behaviour, but the incomparable, inexpressible frivolous- 
ness which was stamped on what it valued as most clever, most 
elegant, most worthy of distinction and imitation. The things 
that were repeated, admired, passed from mouth to mouth as proois 
of the signal genius of the speaker or composer, the compliments 
which charmed the vanity of kings and favourites, and were 
thought to contribute to the turn of affairs, are of a childishness 
and emptiness of which one almost feels ashamed in reading them. 
It is not surprising, for instance, to find Voltaire anxious for the 
success of Madame d’Etioles in her schemes for the place of mis- 
tress to Louis XV., or to find Madame d’Etioles, when she bed 
become Madame de Pompadour, the warm friend and protectress of 


* Voltaire au Chateau de Cirey. Par Gustave Desnoiresterres. Paris = 
Ditier. 1863. 
Voitaire & la Cour. Par Gustave Desnoiresterres, Paris: Didier. 1869. 
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Voltaire ; what is astonishing is that the first genius of France, if 
he wanted to say something pretty and to pay his court to so great 
a person as the King’s mistress, should think that even she could be 
flattered by such homage as this :— 

Voltaire était dans le secret des amours de la favorite, qui le régalait dans 
son joli chateau d’un tokai qu’il déclare incomparablement supérieur & celui 
que le roi de Prusse lui avait envoyé par son ambassadeur manchot (M. de 
Camas). Sans demeurer a ae fixe & Etioles, il y fit de fréquentes appari- 
tions durant la campagne de 1745. “Je suis tantét & Champs, tantét a 
Ktioles,” écrivait-il alors & M. d’Argenson, Il avait senti, sur-le-cham 
tout le parti qu'il pouvait tirer, au moins pour sa sfreté, de Yamitié de 
Madame d’Etioles, qui, & cet instant de premier enivrement, ne renia per- 
sonne et témoigna la volonté de demeurer fidéle & ses amis. Ona retrouvé 
des vers du poéte & cette derniére, & l'occasion de la journée de Fontenoi, et 
nous les enregistrons ici, parcequ’ils ne figurent qu’en partie et remaniés 
dans ses @euvres, et qu’ils sont les premiers qu’il fit, et, sans doute, que l'on fit 
pour la uvuvelle maitresse. 

Quand César, ce héros charmant, 
Dont tout Rome fut idolatre, 
Gagnait quelque combat brillant, 
On en faisait compliment 
A la divine Cléopatre. 
Quand Louis, ce héros charmant, 
Dont tout Paris fait son idole, 
Gagne quelque combat brillant, 
On en doit faire compliment 
A la divine d'Etiole. 
The following, again, was Voltaire’s return to the favourite for a 
“charming note” m which she communicated to Voltaire the 
permission, obtained with some difficulty, to attend the King’s 
rivate theatricals. M. Desnoiresterres does not believe the gossip 
which relates that the last verse of it was the cause of one of 
Volaire’s many banishments from Paris. It certainly would have 
been hard, ia those who accepted the fact of Madame de Pom- 
palour, to be so severe on an epigrammatic wish that the fact 
might continue; but it was not thought at all singular at that 
time that a madrigal should be visited with exile or the 
Bastilie:— 

Celui-ci devait bien & une aussichaleureuse amie un remerciment au niveau 
de sex Lontés ; il lui adressa tout aussitdt les vers suivants, qui n’étaient 
pas, il le pensait du moins, de nature a déplaire : 

Ainsi done vous réunissez 
Tous les arts, tous les goiits, tous les talents de plaire : 
Pompadour, vous embellissez 
La Cour, le Parnasse et Cythére. 
Charme de tous les cceurs, tresor d’un seul mortel, 
Qu’un sort si beau soit éternel! 
Que vos jours précieux soient marqués par des fétes ! 
Que la paix dans nos champs revienne avec Louis ! 
Soyez tous deux sans ennemis, 
Et tous deux, gardez vos conquétes. 
Madame de Pompadour devait étre et fut trés-flattée, l’on congoit qu'elle ne 
garda pas a lauteur un secret qu'il ne lui demandait point et qui n’eut pas 
fait son affaire. Les vers étaient jolis; le poéte avait associé son royal 
amant aux éloges qu’il donnait a la maitresse; qui leit put trouver mau- 
vais? Voltaire était bien tranquille et n’avait pas le plus léger doute sur 
Yetiet que produirait son madrigal. 
Ce madrigal, dont bientét chacun eut des copies, souleva l’indignation plus 
ou moins sincere de tout un parti, Voltaire ne pouvait étre le protégé de 
Madame de Pompadour sans avoir, du méme coup, pour ennemis les servi- 
teurs de la reine. 

And the book is full of these pitiful and insipid little nicknacks 
and flourishes, which men whose wit was as keen, whose sense of 
the absurd was as quick, and whose power of expression was as 
complete and true as those of any men who have ever lived, 
actually touk pride in constructing, and pleasure in hearing. There 
have been some ages as regardless of morality as that, and there 
have been many more extravagant in their standard’ of the be- 
coming and the graceful; but there has been none in which the 
babyisu frivolity of what they invented, when they desired to do 
houour, revealed so profound and abject a poverty of thought and 
feeling, such an utter absence of nobleness, elevation, and truth in 
their notions of what men were called upon to attempt and to do, 
M. D.snviresterres professes to be careful in what he receives 
of the gossip of the time. But he gives the following as the 
occasion of Voitaire’s finally leaving Paris for Berlin. After 
spexking of Voltaire’s vain efforts to win the favour of Louis XV., 
and his disgust at being thwarted in his schemes for gaining 
real influence in the French Court—* Faute d’un ministére plus 
sérieux, Voltaire edt voulu ordonner, diriger, régenter les cabinets ; 
cela, aprés tout, semblait lui convenir tout autant qu’a M. de la 
Vailiére ou au Duc d’Ayen”—M. Desnoiresterres explains that 
he threw away his last chance by finally wearing out tue patience 
of Madame de Pompadour, who had so long stood his friend. 
Madame de Pompadour'’s friendship was thus torfeited :— 

Le potte connaissait de vieille date Madame de Pompadour; il en usait 
ave elle le plus souvent en courtisan respectueux; mais il lui arrivait aussi 
de se rappcler leur ancienne familiarité et de se croire autorisé & la traiter 
un peu sins fugon., Le sourire épanoui de celle-ci Pencouraevit @ailleurs & 
se tuut pormettre. Un jour qu'elle était & table et se trouvait aux prises 
avec une caille des plus replettes, elle s’avisa de la déclarer “ grassouillette.” 
Le mot, & Pheure qu'il est, serait plus qu’innocent, il est entré dans le voca- 
bulaire de tout le monde, et une duchesse ne dédaignerait pas plus de s’en 
servir qu'une comméere de la rue Moufietard. Mais alors, ce mot, & Ver- 
sailles, n'avait plus ses petites que ses grandes entrées ; il était tout bonne- 
Ment une Choriiité duns la bouche dune reine de la main gauche. Voltaire 
crut faire @uvre pie en avertissant celle qui avait si étrangement hasardé. 
ll sapprucha d’elie et lui dit, entre haut et bas, mais suns tenir beaucoup a 
n’étre entendiu que delle: 

Grassouillette, entre nous, me semble un peu caillctte, 
Je vous le dis tout bas, belle Pompadourette. 

On fit un crime au poéte de la Jicence, et l’on persuada & Madame de Pom- 

Padour que son favori lui avait manqué de respect. Si elle n’en fut convain- 


cue qu’d demi, au moins en voulut-elle & Voltaire d’avoir donné prise auprds 
delle & ses ennemis, et lui témoigna-t-elle quelque froideur. Elle voyait une 
fraction de la cour ameutée contre lui, Mesdames et le roi en téte; devait- 
elle soutenir plus longtemps une lutte impossible et compromettre sans 
profit un crédit qui, lui-méme, était incessamment menacé ? L’auteur de Zuire 
s’apercut d’un notable refroidissement, qu'il put croire d’abord momentané 
mais dont la durée lui parut significative. I] comprit que la cour et Ver- 
sailles seraient toujours pour lui un sol mouvant, et sa résolution fut prise. 
Il ne pouvait s’absenter sans l’'agrément du roi: la cour était alors 4 Com- 
piegne ; il en prend le chemin, peut-étre encore avec quelque espoir d’étre 
retenu. “Je ne suis & Compigyne, écrit-il & Frédéric, que pour demander 
au plus grand roi du Midi la permission d’aller me mettre aux pieds du plus 
grand roi du Nord.” 

This story of Voltaire’s daily life, a story of the most intense and. 
unswerving selfishness—selfishness without restraint or remorse, in 
great things and small, in the enjoyment of life and in the use of the 
most briliiant gifts—is partially relieved by an unfailing vein of 
comedy which runs through it. This has its origin in the great man's 
unbounded vanity and self-importance, and incredible irritability. 
‘Lhe age was one of quarrelsomeness, shameless and enneeenel, 
except so far as fear of the Bastille kept some order; and of all the 
quarrels the literary ones were the keenest, the most obstina 
and the most truculent. The quarrels of Pope with Dennis an 
Curll were hot ones, but they cannot compare, in earnestness, in 
ferocity, and in the severity of the wounds given and felt, with those 
which occupied so large a portion of Voltaire’s existence, with such 
adversaries and critics as Desfontaines, Fréron, and Piron. They were 
terrible while they lasted ; each side was merciless and inexorable in 
repaying @ sneer or an impertinence, to which the answer was com~- 
monly an elaborate retort imputing some unheard-of wickedness, or 
else an application to the police or the courts. But the accounts of 
these furious quarrels and bursts of frantic rage, now that they 
are only matter of history, throw all invented comedy into the 
shade. A man of genius and wit, in a mad passion about some 
infinitesimal criticism upon the style of his last ode or the choice 
of his last subject, makes a different figure from ordinary men ; 
and Voltaire bounding out of his arm-chair at some sneer of Desfon- 
tuines’, capering about the room, tearing off his wig, clenching his 
fists, and pouring forth a torrent of the choicest invective, leaves 
even Moliére behind ; for Moliére had not even a Voltaire of his 
imagination to work with. The “scenes” in which Voltaire 
plays a part in M. Desnoiresterres’ book are varied and numerous ; 
not the least comic are those in which his childish passionateness 
or sulkiness led to occasional explosions even with the “divine 
Emilie.” A specimen of one of the trials which must have en- 
livened, even if they sometimes vexed for the time, the great 
man’s life, shall be given. Voltaire, who had vainly tried to win 
Louis XV.’s good graces by celebrating him as a second Trajan in 
a ballet at Veisailles, had made another attempt in a “Panegyric,” 
in which Louis again figured as Trajan; the book was translated 
into four languages, and a magniticent copy was to be laid at the 
feet of the King as a monument of his glory on a certain day on 
which the Academy were to be received at Court to congratulate 
him on the peace. The Duke de Richelieu was to make an address 
in the name of the Academy ; he had got Voltaire to compose one 
for him, and in return he was to present Voltaire’s book to the 
Kinz :— 

En de telles occasions, les grands corps de I'Etat avaient pour habitude de 
haranguer le monarque ; et Académie, depuis longtemps, était ex posses- 
sion des mémes priviléges, Ce fut le marechal de Richelieu qu'elle choisit 
pour l’interpréte de ses sentiments. I] y avait ld got et convenanee. Le 
duc ne trouva rien de mieux, & son tour, que de charger Vultuire de lui 
composer un discours, pas trop long, qu'il pit apprendre et réciter sans 
peine. Celui-ci s’exécuta avec d’autant plus de zéle quil comptait bien que 
Richelicu, a la suite de sa harangue, ne refuserait pas de presenter la puly- 
glotte de son Panégyrique, reliée en maroquin bieu aux armes royales, avec 
dentelles, tilets et autres magnificences. 

La galérie était remplie de courtisans. M. de Richelieu, qui peut-étre 
repassait mentalement son discours, l’entend tout & coup réciter & ses cOtés : 
il avait été trahi, joué par Voltaire, qui voulait apparemment, en le prenant 
au dépourvu, mettre & nu ce que pouvait un duc et pair livré a ses seules 
ressources! Le tour était sanglant. M. des Granges, maitre des cérémonies, 
venait chercher les trois corps, un peu avant cing heures, pour les conduire 
ala chambre du roi oi se tenait M. de Maurepas. La tigure narquoise de 
ce dernier, si alerte & saisir le moindre ridicule, eit inqui¢té un crateur p!us 
rompu aux secrets de la rhétorique que ne |’était le maréchal, qui d’ailleurs 
ne se démontait pas aisément. Force fut bien d’improviser un compliment 
qui ne dat rien a Voltaire; et la rage, faute dautre stimulant, I’y aida 
apparemment, car nous en sommes a cet égard réduit aux conjectures. 
Apres la harangue, le directeur, selon ’'usage, nomma au roi les academiciens 
présents. C’eit été le moment d’oftrir le Panégyrique de Louis XV. Mais 
le petit-neveu du grand cardinal n’était pas d’humeur, plus que son oncle, & 
pratiquer le pardon des injures, et il n’eut rien de plus pressé, lorsqu’on se 
fut séparé, que de retourner a l’auteur l'exemplaire royal, avec un mot acerbe 
ou il lui mandait qu'il s’était sans trop de peine passé de sa besogne. On se 
met a la place du trop irritable poete: il avait dans son cabinet une sorte 
d@apothéose de Richelieu peinte & la gouache, euvre de Beaudouin; il 
l'arracha de son cadre, piétina dessus et la livra aux flammes avec une vraie 
furie. Ce malentendu, car c’en était un, ne pouvait toujours durer: les 
deux confréres se rencontrérent dans une maison tierce, une explication 
eut lieu. Madame du Chatelet avait eu naturellement communication du 
discours. La marquise de Bouters ¢tait présente, quand on l’apporta a la 
divine Emilie qui ackevait sa toilette, avant lheure de lopéra, od elles 
devaient aller ensemble ; elle eut indiscretion d’en voulvir prendre copie, et 
Vindiscretiun non woins grande, de retour chez elle, de permettre la méme 
licence & ses propres amis. Des le lendemain, on en faisait des lectures dans 
Vingt salons: savons le reste. Ces éclaircissements données, il n’y evait 
plus licu de se garder rancune, l'on s’embrassa, et Ja paix fut faite, Mais 
le discours n’avait point été prononeé, et le Panégyrique remis, 

Another characteristic side of this strange nature and strange aye 
is brought out without any reserve by M. Desnoiresterres. It is not 
of course surprising that in all matters of etiquette Voltaire should 


have shown outward respect to the established religion, though it 
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is singular to find that at Cirey, where he was established without 
ceremony with Madame du Chitelet, mass was regularly said 
in the chéteau, which everybody attended. It is not even sur- 
prising to find Voltaire, like J.-J. Rousseau and Diderot, writing 
a sermon for a Court abbé. But it is something quite different 
when a man like Voltaire makes a deliberate profession, whether 
he means it to be believed or not, of being a good Catholic. It 
seems, however, that he found no difficulty in doing so. After the 
success of Mérope, his ambition to get into the Academy revived. 
M. Desnoiresterres, who bears no ill-will to Voltaire, shall tell 
the story :— 


Le succes: de Mérope n’avait pas détourné un instant Voltaire de son 
rincipal but ; Académie était l'objet de tous ses désirs, le brevet d’immortel 
ui tenait fort & coeur, et il était décidé & ne pas marchander les sacrifices 
pour lobtenir. L’unique objection, P'unique obstacle, c’était sa réputation 
assez méritée Virreligion et d'impiété, Voltaire seul pouvait avoir Vidée 
@aflirmer Yorthodoxie de Voltaire ; la tache était ardue, et plus encore celle 
de ramener le théatin Boyer, qui s’était déclaré ouvertenent. 1 s’avise 
d@écrire au ministre une lettre que Tartufe n’eit pas désavouce et dans 
Jaquelle il faisait une profession des plus curieuses. 
“Un honnéte homme peut & la vérité se défendre, il le doit lui-méme, non 
pour la vaine satisfaction d’imposer silence, mais pour rendre gloire a la 
vérité. Je veux done dire devant Dieu qui m’écoute, que je suis bon 
chrétien et vrai catholique, et je le dis uniquement parce que je Vai 
toujours été dans le cenr. Je n’ai pas écrit une page qui ne respire 
Vhumanité, et j’en ai écrit beaucoup qui sont sanctifices par la religion. Le 
potme de la Henriade n'est, d’un bout l'autre, que l'éloge de la vertu qui 
se soumet a la Providence ; j’espere qu’en cela ma vie ressemblera toujours 
a mes écrits. Je n’ai jamais souillé ces éloges de la vertu par aucun espoir 
de récompense, et je n’en veux aucune que celle d’ctre connu pour ce que 
@ suls. 
a. Mes exnemis me reprochent je ne sais quelles Lettres philosophiques, J'ai 
écrit plusieurs lettres & mes amis, mais jamais je ne les ai intitulees de ce 
titre fastueux. La plupart de celles qu'on a imprimées sous mon nom ne 
sont point de moi, et j’ai des preuves qui le démontrent. J’avais lu & M. 
Je Cardinal de Fleury celles qu’on a si indignement falsiliées ; il savait trés- 
bien distinguer ce qui était de moi d’avec ce. qui n’en était pas, I] daignait 
m’estimer, et surtout dans les derniers temps de sa vie. Ayant reconnu une 
calomnie infame dont on m’avait noirci au sujet d’une prétendue lettre au 
roi de Prusse, il m’en aima davantage. Les calomniateurs haissent a 
mesure qu’ils persécutent ; mais Jes gens de bien se croient obligés de chérir 
ceux dont ils ont reconnu linnocence.” 

Cotte lettre courut dans Paris et ne fut pas l’objet d'un mince étonnement. 
On savait si Voltaire était sinctre et quel catholique c’était. Ce manifeste 
ne pouvait étre fort du gofit des gens serupuleux et qui n’admettent point 
que l'on joue avec les convictions, Frédéric n’aura garde, lui aussi, de 
témoigner et sa surprise et sa désapprobation, en vers comme en prose. 

Dans une autre lettre non moins étrange & un académicien, qu'il ne nomme 
pas, mais que le roi de Prusse nous apprend étre ’archevéque de Sens, cet autre 
adversaire acharné de sa candidature, il est tout aussi aflirmatif sur la soli- 
dité de ses sentiments religieux. Nous savons bien qu'il déclare cette seconde 
lettre supposée, “Il n’est pas vrai, dit-il & Frédéric, que jaie écrit a 
Yauteur de Marie Alacoque la lettre qu’on s'est p!ua faire courir sous mon 
nom.” Quoi quil en soit, et malgré les grandes phrases, cette seconde 
lettre est aussi bien de lui que la premitre. 


But it was in vain, and the Academy still closed its doors. 
Voltaire was. not disheartened. He bethought himself of another 
patron and sponsor out of France. Of all people in the world, he 
would apply to. the Pope for a certificate of his religion, and that 
Pope the illustrious canonist Lambertini, Benedict XLV. :— 


Malgré des soutiens puissants, il's’était vu fermer les portes de I’ Académie 
Vinfluence des cévots, a la téte desquels marchait “lane de Mirepoix,” 
e théatin Boyer; Vidée lui vint de jouer a ceux-ci un tour de sa fagon 
auquel, & coup sir, ils ne s’attendaicnt guére. I] ne s’agissait pas moins que 
de conquérir les bonnes. graees de Benoit XIV, d’obtenir de telles marques 
de bienveillance que lennemi n'edt qu’a s’incliner devant l’ami de Sa Sain- 
tete. Ce n’était pas le tout, sans doute, d’avoir con¢u un pareil projet, il fal- 
lait la wener a benne fin, et la chose paraissait assez ardue. Voltaire avait 
demandé au Marquis d’Argenson de l’aider dans cette négociation et d’en 
toucher quelques mots a l’abbé.de Canillac, notre ministre a Rome. 
‘Vous avez eu trop de scrupule, lui mande-t-il, en craignant d’écrire un petit 
mot & M. labbé de Canillae, Je vous avertis que je suis tres-bien avec le 
Pape, et que M. l’abbé de Canillac fera sa cour, en disant au saint-pere que 
je lis. ses ouvrages, et que je suis au rang de ses admirateurs comme de ses 
rebis. Chargez-vous, je vous en supplie, de cette importante négociation. 
Je vous répond que je serai un petit fuvori de Rome, sans que nos cardi- 
naux y aient contribué. 


Accordingly, he sent to the Pope his tragedy, Mahomet, and asked 
in return for conseerated medals, and the permission to dedicate to 
him the:play: The permission was granted. The dedication, and 
the answer of the-Pope, who perfectly understood the state of the 
case, are.thus given by M. Desnoiresterres:—. 

Tris-Saint Pérez 

Votre Sainteté voudra bien pardonner la liberté que prend un des plus 
humbles, nrais lun des: plas grands admirateurs de la vertu, de consacrer eu 
pe —_ véritable religion un écrit contre le fondateur d’une religion fausse 
et barbare. 

A qui pourrai-je plus convenablement adresser la satire de la cruauté et 
des erreurs d'un faux: prophéte, qu’au vicaire et & l’imitateur d’un Dieu de 
paix et de vérité 2? 

Que Votre Sainteté daigne permettre que je mette a ses pieds et le livre et 
Vauteur. J’ose lui demander sa protection pour l’un et’sa bénédiction pour 
Pautre. C’est avec ces sentiments.d’une profonde vénération que je me pro- 
sterne, et que je baise ves pieds sacrds. . 

XIV. son cher fils, salut et bénédiction apostolique. 

Tl y a quelques semaines qu'on .me présenta de votre part votre admirable 
tragédie de Mahomet, que j’ai lue avec un bien grand plaisir. Le cardinal 
Passionei me donna ensuite en votre‘nom le beau poéme de Fontenoy. M. 
a a m’a communiqué votre distique pour mon portrait, et le Cardinal 
Valentini me remit hier votre lettre du 17 aoat; Chacune de ces. marques 
de bonté mériterait un remerciment particulier ; mais vous voudrez bien que 
junisse ces différentes attentions; pour vous en rendre des actions de grace 
générales. Vous ne devez pas douter de l’estime singuliére que m’inspire un 
mcrite.aussi reconnu que le 


Dis que votre distique fut publi¢é 4 Rome, on nous dit ag homme de 
lettres francais, se trouvant dans une socicté ot l'on en parlait, avait reprit: 
dans le premier vers une faute de quantité. I] prétendait: que le mot hic. 
que vous employez comme bref, doit étre toujours long. " 

Nous répondimes qu'il ¢tait dans l'erreur, que cette: syHabe: était indif- 
féremment bréve: ou longue dans les.poétes, Virgile ayant fait ce «mot: bref 
dans ce vers : 

“Solus hic inflexit sensus, animumque labantem ; ” 
et long dans cct autre : 
Hic finis Priami fatorum, hicexitus illum. . . .” 

C’était peut-étre assez bien répondre pour un homme qui n’a. pas lu Vir- 
gile depuis cinquante ans, Quoique vous soyez partie intéressée dans: ce 
diflérend, nous avons une si haute idée de votre franchise et de votre 
droiture, que nous n’hésitons pas & vous faire juge entre votre critique et. 
nous. i ne nous reste plus qu’’ vous donner notre bénédiction apostolique, 

Donné & Rome a Suinte-Marie-Majeure, le 19 septembre, 1745, la. 
sixitme année de notre pontificat, 

And Voltaire, triumphant, wrote to M. D’Argental that “Tes: 
graces célestes ne peuvent eon trop se répandre, et la lettre du 
8S. P. est faite pour étre publique. Il est bon que les persécuteurs 
des gens de bien sachent que je suis couvert contre eux de 1’étole 
du Vicaire de Dieu.” Of course the next vacant chair at the 
Academy was given him, But it marks the time, that a man like 
Voltaire could make use of a Pope like Benedict XIV., and pla 
¢ solemn comedy with him, to gain a place in the French 
Academy. 


JOHN GREY OF DILSTON.* 


E is probable that to many of our readers the name which 
heads this article will be unfamiliar. Mr. Grey never wrote 
a book; he never sat in Parliament; he never mixed in the 
fashionable or literary werld of London. Ie dwelt all his days in 
his own country and among his own people. Yet there are pro- 
bably few of his contemporaries whose influence ‘has been more 
lasting or more beneficial. Throughout the North of England he 
was long known as the first authority on agricultural matters, 
and all those who have read any of the numerous papers 
which he contributed to agricultural and other journals must 
have been struck by the singular clearness of perception, 
breadth of vision, and temperate and sympathetic wisdom which 
he brought to the treatment of social and economical pro- 
blems. ‘lhose who lived in his neighbourhood, and knew him 
personally, found that his practice did not fall. below his theory. 
A faithful and successful administrator, an energetic, enterprising, 
and scientific agriculturist, keenly alive to all the latest .improve- 
ments in his favourite science, he never lost sight of the wider 
social duties which attached to his position, and he will be remem- 
bered in his country not merely as a warm-hearted neighbour and 
an upright and kindly master, but as the fervid opponent of every: 
form of social wrong, the strenuous and powerful advocate and 
promoter of every useful public movement. It has been truly 
said of such men that they are “the salt of English society.” Mrs. 
Butler needs to offer no apology for having written her father’s 
life ; she deserves our thanks for the manner in which she has 
performed her task of love. 

John Grey was born in 1785, at Milfield Hill, in Glendale. He 
came of an old Border stock, whose name is never absent from the 
romantic chronicles of Border wars. Nor were his earliest associa- 
tions of a kind to let him forget the traditions of his country and of 
hisrace. Milfield Plain was the scene of innumerable fights between 
Scotch and English ; from the house in which Mr. Grey was born 
might have been seen the battle of Humbledon Hill, where, in 1402, 
Douglas and his men fell beneath the Perey arrows; scarcely a 
mile to the north lies the still more famous field of Flodden. In 
the latter half of the last century the country had not lost the 
character which had been impressed upon.it by long years of 
datory warfare. ‘The Cheviot herdsmen bore an evil reputation, 
and were described as “ferocious and sullen”; the poor people 
gencrally were uneducated, ill-elothed, and barbarous; the country 
was without sign-posts and almost wholly unenclosed ; dense and’ 
tall forests:of broom, where Scotch plunderers could lie in am- 
bush, and where cattle might stray for days without being found, 
occupied the plains which are now rich with wheat. “ Whenmy 
grandfather first came to Milfield,” says Mrs. Butler, “ the plain 
was still a forest of wild broom. He took his axe, and a 
backwood settler cut away the broom, and cleared for himself 
space on which to begin his farming operations.” No part of’ the 
island has undergone such a rapid change in-the last century: 
North of the Border the Kerrs and Scotts now draw: prince. 
revenues from the sheep-farms on which their forefathers alter- 
nately’ plundered and starved; whilst Northumberland stands’ 
among the foremost of English counties in scientific ‘and successful 
agriculture. 

Of these things Mr. one might truly have said that he formed 
no'small part. He entered at an early age upon the occupation of. 
his life. A period of education, together with his brothers and 
sisters, under a tutor at home, an interval of school life at Rieh~ 
mond in Yorkshire, and two years with a cle an at Lorton: 
in Cumberland, make up the history of his earlier years; then 
he returned home, at the age of eighteen, to enter at once u 
the responsibility of managing a large farm. Many years. after- 
wards, in a letter to a son at college, whilst obuitting that 
his own opportunities of education had not been so great as. 
his son’s, he speaks of “ another kind of education which, though 
not scholastic, is useful in forming character and judgment,” 


* Memoir of John Grey of Dilston. By his Daughter, Josephine Es. 


Butler. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1869. 
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and he refers to the fact that at the age when most lads are 
still at school or college, he was doing the work of a man in the 
busy world. So exclusive a training would have cramped and 
narrowed a less independent mind. How far it was from exer- 
cising such an effect upon him is shown by the keen intel- 
Jectual interest which he at all times took in the most diflicult 
problems of his day—above all, by the circumstance that before 
1820 he, an agriculturist, was a Free-trader, and a strenuous 
opponent of the Corn-laws and of the duties on foreign wool. 

A man of his temperament and interests could not help being 
an ardent politician, We may go further and say that, in the dark 
days of Tory oppression and misrule under Sidmouth, Castlereagh, 
and Eldon, he could not help being a Whig. He retained his 
Liberal convictions to the end of his days; they were too deeply 
engrained in his heart and feelings to be effaced. “God made him 
aLiberal,” says his daughter, and the words, though strong, express 
better than any other the intimate and inseparable connexion 
between his natural character and his political views. We hear 
little of him before 1814, the year in which he married, but from 
that time forward he played a prominent part in county politics. It 
was no light matter to profess Liberal sentiments in those days, 
when Reformers were denounced as Jacobins and “ seducers,” 
when the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, and when the “ rat- 
catcher” Sidmouth was daily discovering new conspiracies, Mr. 
Grey, it is clear, earned the reputation of being a dangerous man. 
“Jt was reported that there were 100,000 men in arms in 
Northumberland, and this included a company of the Cheviot 
shepherds, nightly drilled by my father!” We find him heading 
a petition from Glendale Ward against the Property-tax in 1816, 
riding over the country, regardless of broken ribs, to secure the 
election of Mr. Lambton (Lord Durham) after the death of 
George III., pleading at public meetings for fuller and freer 
representation, wiiting on the proceedings of Bullion Committees, 
on the operation of “ Peel’s Act,” on the condition of Northern 
labourers, on the evils of Poor-laws and Tithes, and winning 
the respect of Mr. Joseph Hume by his protests against the 
abuses of “Vensioners aud Placemen.” Then come speeches and 
correspondence with Clarkson on Slavery; the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Bill, and Lord Howick’s unsuccessful candidateship in 
1826; and finally, the supreme crisis and final triumph of the 
Reform Bill. Into all these subjects Mr. Grey threw himself 
with his accustomed energy, and it is evident that his family 
fully shared his enthusiasm. We are told that the baby of 
1831, who could scarcely speak, was so well instructed in loyalty 
to the cause as, when asked her name, to add to it with great 
energy, “good jig.” This active life brought Mr. Grey into 
close contact with many of the leaders of the Liberal party. Four 
especially among them are conspicuous as his fast friends, and 
their correspondence with him forms not the least interesting part 
of this memoir—the two Lord Greys, father and son; the warm- 
hearted, enthusiastic, and unfortunate Lord Durham; and lastly, 
“that most honest, frank, and true of God’s creatures,” Lord 
Althorp, to whom, besides his political sympathies and congenial 
character, Mr. Grey was bound by the common link of love of the 
farm and dislike of the town. An amusing anecdote, told in this 
volume, illustrates the last characteristic :— 

During the most arduous part of his career as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, my father, happening to be in town, called on him in Downing 
Street. Lord Althorp carefully shut the door, looked round to see if they 
were alone, and then, before uttering a word on the political crisis in which 
they were so deeply interested, he asked eagerly, “ Have you been to Wise- 
‘ton on your way up? F/ave you seen the cows?” The two cattle-loving 
men indulged in a hearty fit of laughter at their own expense, and then 
proceeded to speak of politics. 

In 1833 came a change in Mr. Grey’s life which withdrew him 
from active politics, and transferred his home from the banks of 
Till to the banks of ‘Tyne. He was appointed manager of the 
Greenwich Hospital estates. These estates—which, as recent 
events have recalled to our memory, once belonged to the Karls 
of Derwentwater—are situated in different parts of the county 
of Northumberland, and include a large lead mining district on 
Alston Moor in Cumberland. The new manager had to leave 
Miltield Hill, and settle in some central part of the estates 
which were committed to his charge. The spot which was 
chosen for the new house was on the Devil’s Water, a romantic 
mountain stream which flows into the Tyne, and was close to the 
tuins of the ancient castle of the Radclifies, From this time 
Mr. Grey became known as John Grey of Dilston. Mrs. Butler 
has drawn a pleasant picture of Dilston, its seenery, and its life :— 

Our home at Dilston:was avery beautiful one. Its romantic historical 
associations, the wild informal beauty all round its doors, the bright. large 
family circle, and the kind and hospitable character of its master and mis- 
tress, made it a very attractive place to many friends and guests. Among 
our pleasantest visitors there were Swedes, Russians, and French, who 
came to England on missions of agricultural or other inquiry, and who 
‘sometimes spent weeks with us. It was a house the door of which stood 
wide open, as if to welcome all comers through the livelong summer day. 
(All the days seem like summer days when looking back.) It was a place 
where one could glide out of a lower window, and be hidden in a moment, 
plunging straight among wild wood paths and beds of ferns, or find 
oneself quickly in some cool concealment, bencath slender birch-trees, or 
by the dry bed cf a mountain stream. It was a place where the sweet 
bursting sound of waterfalls, and clear streams murmuring over shallows, 
‘were heard all day.and night, though winter storms turned .those sounds 
inte an angry roar, 

verybody ‘has read Mr. Trench’s vivid and amusing sketch 
‘of the.chequered life of an Irish agent. The comparison of the 
corresponding English. picture is interestivg and instructive, We 


do not find the sparkling fun, the humorous episodes, the hair- 
breadth adventures which turn Irish life into‘a romance; but we 
have in its place the cheering Domi ger of steady, energetic, and 
continuous progress. The feeling with which we close Mr. 
Trench’s volume is a feeling of despair. The causes which have 
made Irish landlordism a failure are superabundantly explained, but 
not a hint is given as to how that failure may be made a success. 
Absenteeism and evictions, however justifiable, cannot be the last 
word of Irish agriculture. The condition of the agricultural 
labourer is not the most encouraging feature in English society, 
but the problem which it presents, though difficult, is at least not 
insoluble ; and the further north we go, the nearer we seem to ap- 
proach the possibility of its solution, Mr. Grey brought with him 
an admirable training both for the details and for the larger duties 
of his new office. Accustomed to agricultural management from 
early youth, he had been at the same time a large tenant-farmer 
and the owner of a patrimonial estate—a circumstance which, as 
Mrs. Butler remarks, “ fitted him peculiarly for a position in which 
he was neither landlord nor tenant, but in which he needed con- 
stantly to appreciate the situation, rights, and wishes of both.” 

Abstinence from an active part in politics had been made one of 

the conditions of Mr. Grey’s appointment at Dilston. The sacri- 
fice was perhaps not great during the period of reaction which 
followed the Reform Bill, or under Lord Melbourne’s ‘apa- 
thetic régime. But if he was no longer able to canvass for his 
friends in county elections, his interest in political questions did 
not cease—an interest, however, which was not found incompatible 
with the immediate duties of his office. To say that during the 
thirty years of his office he raised the income of the Greenwich 
Hospital estates from 25,000/. to 40,000/. is to give a very im- 
perfect notion of the improvements which he effected, and of the 
wide sphere of his activity. He became the life and soul of 
agricultural meetings and societies, the neutral ground on which 
Whig and Tory magnates meet to discuss the merits of rival bulls, 
and the latest applications of chemistry to the fertilization of the 
soil. Nor did he shrink on such occasions from saying boldly 
what he thought on subjects which, like the Ballot and the Game- 
laws, trench on party politics, or from fearlessly expressing his 
opinion on the duties of landlords. Thorough draining, subsoil 
ploughing, improvements in labourers’ cottages, emigration, edu- 
cation, questions of scientific agriculture, and questions affecting 
the moral and social welfare of the occupants of the soil, all alike 
occupied his attention, and were made the subject of frequent 
addresses, papers, and correspondence. On the vexed question of 
large and small farms he was a decided and constant advocate of 
large holdings and long leases. "We extract a few sentences from 
a paper which he wrote on the “ Relative Duties of Landlord and 
Tenant.” They are more applicable to districts, such as Scotland 
and the North of England, where the tenant-farmer has raised 
himself to a position of comparative dignity and independence, than 
to those counties in which yearly tenancies are still the rule, but 
they come with weight from a man of his long experience and wide 
sympathies :— 

There are several reasons for the present preference for large farms and 
long leases. A great portion of the land in this country isin the hands of 
the aristocracy and other wealthy proprietors, who can occupy only a small 
part of it themselves. This is the case to a greater extent in Great Britain 
than inany other country in Europe, save Russia. . . The prevalence 
of these large estates in few hands curtails the number of the middle class of 
land-owners which is found in many countries, whose place, however, is well 
substituted (in this county at least) by the large oceupiers to whom I am 
now adverting. ‘The capital which would go buta short way in the purchase 
of land is sufficient to place an active man in a highly respectable and most 
useful position as the tenant of a large farm, and the taste or ambition 
which elsewhere lead to the purchase of a small estate tend ‘here to the 
possession of an extensive occupation, It is reasonable to think»that a man 
planting himself and family down upon land on which he is to invest a 
large capital, and for which, by daily attention and habit, he is likely to 
conceive a strong local attachment, should like to cherish the idea of settling 
there for a long period of his life. But, besides those feelings of local in- 
terest and attachment which grow spontaneously in the human breast, the 
current events and free state of society tend strongly to the concentration of 
large operations on the ground of social and political economy. We have a 
continual increase of population, which all the efforts of agriculture hitherto 
have failed to feed ; the rational desire of the statesman and the interest of 
the agriculturist are to do their utmost to supply its demand by an increase 
of produce, and by obtaining that produce at a diminished cost. The 
obvious means of attaining these desirable objects are to apply more skill 
and science to the cultivation of the land, and to effect greater economy in 
tillage, by a perteet division of labour and the employment of improved 
implements and i 3 these are only to be effected in large esta- 
blishments, 

It must not, however, be supposed that this memoir is wholly 
occupied by discussion of, and references to, social and political 
questions. ‘The chronicle of personal and family life, with its touch- 
ing and tender episodes of marriages, deaths, and partings, runs like a 
silver thread through the web of wider interests. Mrs. Butler sketches 
with a daughter’s affectionate pride her father’s personal charac- 
teristics—the tall fine figure and comely butswarthy countenance, 
which in his youth got him the name of the Black Prince of the 
North ; the physical energy which he retained to the end of his 
life, and which made him known in the hunting-field asa bold and 
skilful rider even at the age of seventy-eight; his kindly relations 
to his family and his servants; the literary tastes whichyhe cultivated 
even in the midst of his busy life, but for which he found more 
leisure in the few quiet years which remained to him after his 
retirement from his stewardship in 1863 ; above.all, his pure and 
lofty character. His fumily was a one, and widely scattered, 
and the volume contains _numerous to and from absent 
nieces, daughters, and sons-in-law. Amongst the many figures 
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which thus grow up on the family picture, the portrait which 
stands out most from the canvass, and which will probably im- 

rint itself deepest on the reader’s memory, is that of one of Mr. 
Grey's sisters, Margaretta. She must have been a very remark- 
able woman. Many letters from her to her brother, and extracts 
from her diary, are printed in this memoir, and all show the same 
independent, impulsive, and mystical, but singularly lofty, generous, 
and vigorous intellect which characterized her from the time of 
her girlhood, when she disguised herself as a boy to hear the 
debates in Parliament (there being then no ladies’ gallery), to the 
time when her husband’s name appears among the tirst who went 
out from the Scotch Establishment to found the Free Church, and 
when she shared to the full the noble and self-sacrificing enthu- 
siasm which prompted that movement. 

Mr. Grey has been fortunate in his biographer. The chapters 
of the memoir which trace the progress of scientific agriculture in 
England, and the occasional references to political, economical, 
and social topics, show that Mrs. Butler has entered fully and 
sympathetically into the subjects which occupied her father's 
amind, and has inherited in no small measure his clear and vigorous 
intellect, whilst at the same time there is all a woman’s fineness 
of observation and delicacy of touch in the personal and domestic 
sketches. There are sides of home life, sacred memories and as- 
sociations, which we instinctively shrink from laying bare to the 

rofane gaze, yet without reference to which a biography would 
io incomplete. Only the life must be pure and simpie which will 
‘bear such unveiling, and it must be a reverent hand that lifts the 
veil. We do not venture to detach from their surroundings 
scenes like that of the mother's peaceful death, in describing 
which an old servant, summing up unconsciously in the expression 
much of the gentle, cheerful, and self-sucriticing life which had 

assed away, said “It was just like the mistress, she made not a 
fit of fuss about dying ”’; and for the same reason many similar 

assages will not ber quotation. Taken altogether, the memoir. 
is the simple and novle record of a simple, noble, and eminently 
useful life. 


SYLLABUS OF RYMER’S FCQDERA. 
A SYLLABUS of Rymer’s Fadera! Is it possible to imagine 


amore uninviting book to review? A sort of analysis of 
the work, under the title Acta Regia, was published in 1726, and 
reprinted several times in the course of a few years; and the book 
is extremely useful, as all writers on history know, or ought to 
know. But then its interest is chiefly owing to the historical 
matter which is interspersed, and which gives a kind of life to 
the dry bones of the documents which it attempts to unite. But 
what can be duller reading or more uninteresting than a meagre 
account of some 1,200 or 1,300 documents, ranging over a period 
of three centuries, and occupying 479 pages of an imperial octavo 
volume? If anything could add to the naturally repulsive character 
of such a work, it may be found in the fact that the pages in which 
the documents are analysed are printed in a type so small that they 
are extremely difficult to read. Weshail perhaps give the mostintel- 
ligible account of its size by saying that each page contains about 
seventy lines, and each line about seventy letters. When we have 
added to this, that the analysis of each document averages some- 
thing less than three lines, and that the work is not printed in 
double columns, so that there is a real difficulty in transferring 
the eye from the end of one long line tothe beginning of the next, 
the reader will be able to form a distinct idea of the extremely 
repulsive aspect of the pages of the Syllabus. 

Me would of course be absurd to find fault with such a book 
for not containing readable matter. It is an index, and nothing 
more; and the value of the work is to be judged by the faithful- 
ness of the abbreviated representations of the documents in the 
larger work. And it is needless to observe upon the advantage, 
to students of history, of possessing a work which will tell them 
what they may find and what they will not find in the twenty 
folio volumes of the Fadera. But though we have no right to 
complain of the contents of such a work, we consider that we may 
fairly find fault with the mode in which it has been produced, if 
such mode entails, as it does, unnecessary trouble upon those who 
will have to consult it. If the matter had been a private specu- 
lation, the saving of space and paper would have been quite in- 
telligible, but as it is done at the expense of the public, we can see 
no reason why such a volume should not have been issued in 
the same handsome type and style which characterize the other 
volumes of this valuable series. We are content to rest our 
objections against the typography of this volume on the ground 
of the inconvenience it will intlict on the eyes of those who will 
have to consult it as an index; but the objection would acquire 
additional force if it were thought likely that the Sy//abus would 
extend its sphere of use!ulness as widely as its editor seems to 
contemplate. But we confess we can hardly follow Sir Thomas 
Hardy in his remark that, “if read continuously, it will afiord the 
student a skeleton of English history, and give him a much more 
faithful picture of the events of any particular period than can be 
gathered from the pages of the writers of the age to which those 
events relate.” 


* Syllabus (in English) of the Mocuments relating to England and other 
Kingdoms contained in the Collection known as * Rymer’s ledera.” By 
Thomas Duffus Hardy, Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records. Under thie 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. Vol. I. 1066-1377. London : 
Longmans & Co, 13869. 


It would be quite superfluous to attempt to follow the Depnty- 
Keeper of the Records through his analysis of these important 
papers. We have not the least doubt that the execution of the 
work is equal to what might be expected of its accomplished 
editor. Of the contents of the main part of the volume we 
have therefore nothing further to say except that the documents 
are arranged in strict chronological order, just as they occur in 
the editions of the Federa, with such corrections, however, ag 
Rymer’s occasional mistakes rendered necessary. As probably few 
of our readers are aware of the amount of errors of chronology in 
Rymer’s work, it may not be out of place to call attention to the 
fact that under the year 1101 Rymer hes printed three documents 
which belong respectively to the years 1249, 1177, and 1174. 
Sir Thomas Hardy promises a list ob all these transpositions in an 
appendix to the next volume of the Syl/abus. ‘The inner margins 
of the two pages contain the heading of the year to which the 
documents belong, and the left hand margin of each page has the 
date of the day and month when it can be ascertained or con- 
jectured, with an occasional blank space or a query where no 
evidence exists whereby to settle it exactly. To each document 
is appended the place which it occupies in the original edition of 
the work, which is designated O; the modern or couiplete edition, 
called the Record edition, which is marked I; and the usetul 
reprint in ten volumes, in 1737, at the Hague, here desiznated by 
the letter H. These might, we think, have been omitted without 
much detriment to the value of the catalogue, and their omission 
might perhaps have allowed room for a slight enlargement of the 
type, without any increase in the expense of paper. After noticing 
that there is a table of regnal years of the Kings of England from 
William I. to Edward IIL, and a table of contemporary sovereigns 
for the same interval of time, we have no more to say of the 
contents of the main part of this volume, and we proceed to the 
more agreeable task of criticizing the editor's preface. 

Sir ‘Lhomas Hardy appears to have collected all the materials 
that he could procure to illustrate the life and literary labours of 
Thomas Rymer. But of his private life there is really nothing 
that at the interval of a century and a half can be gathered, 
It is not even known whether he ever married. That he had no 
surviving children seems certain, as he left all he had to leave to 
a person who is designated Mrs. Anne Parnell, of the parish of St. 
Clement Danes, spinster, who proved the will in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury on the very day of his death, aud who is 
therefore very probably conjectured to have been his house- 
keeper; but the scurrilous print that was published with the title 
of Garreteer Zoct may be taken as tolerable evidence that he had 
had a wile and two daughters. The personal history of such a 
man as Rymer is not of much importance, excepting so far as it is 
connected with the great work with which his name is inseparably 
connected. He began life as a poor man, and, owing to the neglect 
of the Government in whose service he worked so hard for more 
than twenty years, he died poor. He was more than fifty years old 
when he was appointed Historiographer-Royal, in 1692, on the 
same day that Tate was made Poet-Laureate. The offices had been 
combined, first when Dryden and then when Shadwell held them, 
and Itymer now received a salary of 200/. per annum. Sir ‘Thomas 
Ilardy appears to us to have somewhat of an editor's partiality 
towards Kymer, and is perhaps inclined to overrate his qualitica- 
tions for the post of historiographer, as well as for the ollice of 
compiling the Ja@dera. Rymer would certainly never have been 
immortalized by the other publications to which his name is 
annexed, whether we regard those that were printed before or 
after his appointment to the office of Historiographer- Royal. 
Neither do we think that his claims to be editor of the J'wdera, 
when he commenced the undertaking, were of a very high order. 
But Sir Thomas Hardy says of him, in speaking of the cow- 

rative claims of Tyrrell, Brady, and Madox, that “ his deticiency 
in the knowledge of the actual forms and characters of Records 
was perhaps more than counterbalanced by a greater competency 
to judge of their general value.” He also describes him as_pos- 
sessing an acquaintance with English monastic chronicles and auti- 
quarian writers, and attributes to him some knowledge of the 
Bodleian Library and the Cottonian MSS. The comparison 
between the amount of historical knowledge and skill possessed 
by Rymer and that of his present biographer, the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Records, need not be insisted on here, but it puiuts 
the contrast between the first-rate literary man of the nineteenth 
century and the same character at the commencement of the 
eighteenth. 
The present editor of the Syllabus has treated the history of the 
ublication of the Fadera at great length, and has given a very 
interesting account of all the editions of that work, as well as of 
the mode in which they were got up. Like all other great works 
the publication of which has ranged over several years, the plan 
adopted at its commencement was perhaps not very definite, and 
certainly was considerably altered during the progress of the work. 
Itymer’s appointment was limited to the publ.shinz of leagues, 
treaties, &c., which had been made between the Crown of Eng and 
and other kingdoms and States, and in executing his task he appears 
to have taken the Codex Jwis Geutium Diplomaticus of Leibuits 
for his model. The editor of the Syllabus has traced Rywer 
from the dute of the publication of the first volume, in 1704, to the 
issue of the fifteenth, the last volume which was published mor 
his lifetime. Everything has been brought together which coul 
possibly throw light upon the subject. The account is exceediugly 
lnteiesiing, but has been, we think, made unnecessarily prolix by 


the insertion of the translations vf Rymer’s ridiculous Latia 
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prefaces to all the fifteen volumes. It will be enough if we give 
a single specimen of a few lines taken from the three pages of 
troduction to the first volume :— 

In like manner, they who through the course of so many years have dis- 
appeared, who for so many ages have lain hid, Margaret the Holy, Matilda 
p Good, Matilda the Empress, your noble ancestresses, who does not see, 
acknowledge, and venerate resuscitated in you, most holy, most good, and 
most august Queen ? in you restore, in you revive, refulgent with new rays 
of virtues, and new endowments of divine favour. What immaculate purit 
of life! what unwearied anxiety for the reformation of morals! what poo 
ness, What holiness! When I speak of these, I speak of private things ; 
however great the praises of your noble ancestors may be they never 
adequately rise to your height, not even if British Helena herself, a name 
celebrated through so many nations, your kinswoman in blood and holiness, 
be borne in mind. 


The preface to the reader has been printed in an appendix, and 
js not in so stilted a style ; but the work required no such introduc- 
tion, and would have attained quite as great a celebrity if there 
had been neither preface nor introduction. In fact it became 
known, as indeed it deserved to be, immediately on its appearance, 
and atcracted the notice of the learned both in this country and on 
the Continent. Itis not easy to account for the extreme folly of 
the Government in printing only 250 copies, some additional copies 
only being provided for by Act of Parliament, after the publica- 
tion of the eleventh volume, to be presented to the public 
libraries. Nearly 180 of these were presentation copies, Lord 
Halifax having had thirteen placed at his disposal. Of course 
it is not to be wondered at that the book soon became so scarce 
that a copy of the complete work could uot be procured for 
less than 100/. After the publication of the third volume, 
in 1707, Robert Sanderson, who had been assisting Rymer for 
some time previously, was granted access to the LKecord Office 
as the assistant of Rymer, but not in any sense as being co-editor. 
The volumes followed each other in rapid succession, and testify 
to the immense industry of their editor and his amanuensis. The 
fifteenth volume was the last which Rymer lived to see printed 
and published. It appeared in August, 1713, and Rymer died 
December 14 following, at the age of 72, leaving materials pre- 

ed for the period of time reaching to the end of James I. 

There are fifty-nine volumes of MSS. known to literary men as 
Rymer's MSS., and frequently quoted as such ; and with the history 
of these the Deputy-Keeper concludes what he has to say of the 
editor of the Fadera. And we observe that Sir Thomas Hardy 
has a tenderness for poor Rymer’s memory which does not extend 
to his immediate successor, Sanderson, nor to his modern editor, 
Dr. Adam Clarke. He tells us that these volumes range over the 

riod from 1115 A.D. to 1698, and in one note he has given the 
Seiden of their contents according to the reigns of English sove- 
reigns from the catalogue printed by Sanderson .at the end of the 
seventeenth volume of the Fadera; whilst in another he avoids 
giving any very decided opinion as to their value and the mode of 
their execution. He says :— 

Various opinions have been expressed as to the value of these materials; 
they have been condemned as worthless by some, and extolled for their great 
importance by others. ‘There is uo doubt that many of the transcripts are 
incorrectly copied, and abound with errors; nevertheless a very extensive 
use has been made of them: in one work alone no less than 171 documents 


have been printed. 


The whole collection, such as it was, was sold to the Government, 
by his executrix, for 215/. It was ordered that they should he 
placed in the Cottonian Collection, but by some — 
accident they fell into the hands of Churchill the bookseller. 
It must probably have been some months before this time that 
Burnet had access to these MSS., probably by the permission of 
their owner. He printed in the third volume of his JZistory of 
the Reformution, which appeared early in 1715, three documents 
for which a reference is given to these manuscripts, and he has 
also made frequent reference in the text of his History to 
other papers in this Collection. The editor of the recent Oxford 
edition of Burnet was enabled to compare one of these with the 
mutilated original from which Rymer evidently copied, and cer- 
tainly the result, as far as this particular manuscript goes, is very 
unfavourable to Rymer’s character for accuracy. It must be re- 
membered that Rymer professes to give the exact spelling of his 
MS., but the editor of Burnet, who when he wrote his preface 
had discovered the original from which Rymer printed, ob- 
serves that in this one paper he had found as many as 
sixty variations between the original and Rymer’s transcript, 
and this in a document occupying barely six octavo pages. 
But a worse charge than carelessness is brought against Rymer 
in the preface to Burnet. The writer of the preface says that 
“the collation of it has induced him to think very meanly of 
Rymer's powers of supplying the deficiencies of a Latin docu- 
ment,” that “several of the conjectures were gross blunders,” and 
that “‘Rymer must have substituted words which he knew did 
not correspond to the original” in cases where the initial or the 
terminal letters of a word were still legible. In the list of errata 
the editor has supplied these from his own conjecture, and 
the correctness of his suggestions may be judged of by com- 

wing them with the complete letter which has now been pub- 
ished in the Monumenta Vaticana by Theiner. It must not, 
however, be hastily inferred that this single document affords a 
gvod specimen of the mode in which other transcripts have been 
executed. ‘There is another important document printed in the 
Records of Burnet’s Third Part of his History from Rymer’s MSS., 
the original of which could not be found by the editor of the 
last Oxiord reprint, but which has since been discovered at the 


Record Office. We have taken the trouble to compare it with 

tymer’s transcript, which appears to have been executed with 
tolerable accuracy, though we have detected a few blunders. 
Upon the whole we may express our regret that the Deputy- 
Keeper should not have collated a few of these papers, and given 
us his own opinion as to the fidelity of the transcripts. From the 
small experience we have had, we are inclined to think his esti- 
mate of ag accuracy, as well as his other qualities for an 
editor of the Fadera, somewhat too favourable. 

As regards the Federa itself Sir Thomas Hardy defends Rymer 
from the charge of inaccuracy brought against him by Aylofie, 
and repeated by Dr. Adam Clarke. He says :— 

For example, I am inclined to think that Ayloffe has ified the number 
as well as the importance of the censures to which he refers. He has mis- 
taken the voice of a few like himself who may have read the Federa with 
attention, and compared it on some occasions with the originals, for the voice 
of the public who neither could nor would do the one or the other. Con- 
sidering. the extent of his task, the difficulties and the intricacies against 
which Rymer had to contend single-handed, his work is by no means 
amenable to the censures that were thus insinuated by Aylofle. Many of 
his supposed errors are nothing more than typographical inaccuracies ; some 
are the obvious misreadings of his scribes—palpable enough, and pardon- 
able in transcribing from faded parchments often closely, generally obscurely, 
written ; and from the enormous size of the documents themselves, and their 
involved and perplexed Latinity, wearisome in the extreme. . 
Making, however, all allowance for difficulties, and after admit- 
ting that such editing as is expected in the present age could not 
reasonably be required at the Cogheniag of the last century, and 
certainly, whether required or not, was not to be procured, we 
think it is tolerably plain that, as regards what Rymer printed, the 
sheets were never corrected, as they ought to have been, by refer- 
ence to the originals; whilst, as regards his MS. remains, we are 
driven to conjecture that they were not all left in the state in 
which he intended them to be sent to press. 

The Deputy-Keeper hus amassed a good deal of interesting 
matter on the continuation by Sanderson, who edited the sixteenth 
and seventeenth volumes, partly from collections made by Rymer, 
partly from his own researches. It may pa be as well to 
state here that the first edition was published by Churchill, and 
may be said to consist of these seventeen volumes. As only 
250 copies were printed, it is not to be wondered at that it is 
rarely met with. These volumes were reprinted by Tonson in 
1727-9, who was the publisher of the three remaining volumes, 
for which Sanderson is alone ome Another edition was 
soon afterwards published at the Hague in ten volumes, the most 
noteworthy feature of which is the insertion at the end of the 
ninth volume of 107 letters of the reign of Queen Mary IL, in all 
probability written by Roger Ascham. Unfortunately, no light is 
thrown upon the question of the existence of the originals of 
these, which were once in the library of Henry Grey de Ruthyn, 
Duke of Kent. 

We suppose the Deputy-Keeper was of opinion that his preface, 
when it had exceeded a hundred pages, bad extended to a sutlicient 
length, or perhaps he was unwilling to send out a second volume 
of an epitome printed in so uninviting a form without some pre- 
fatory matter to compensate for the dulness of the material part of 
the work. Whatever may be the true account of the matter, he has 
broken off in the middle of his subject, and left the history of the 
ill-starred Record edition of the /@dera to be told in the preface 
to his second volume. The arrangement at least possesses this 
advantage, that we shall look forward to the publication of tnat 
volume with far greater interest than we could have done if it 
were destined to consist of a mere outline of the documeuts in 
the Federa from the year 1378 onwards. We conclude, for the 
present, with tendering our thanks to the Deputy-Keeper for a 
most interesting and useful addition to the history of literature, 


HIRELL.* 


N interesting essay might be written, we think, on the best 
method of beginning a novel. Most authors, as far as our 
observation goes, follow one of three plans— they begin either 
chronologically or philosophically, or else plunge at once tx medias 
res. Those wio adopt the first method, if their hero is of noble 
birth, begin with the Norman Conquest, and give a rapid sketch 
of the exploits of his ancestors from that date; if he is but a 
common man, they are satistied with the history of his grand- 
parents on both sides. Those who follow the philosophical 
method use of course a great many adjectives with capital 
letters, and rapidly become incomprehensible to their readers; 
while those who plunge into their subject at once often find 
it advantageous to turn speedily to the chronological order. 
How often does a novel begin somewhat after tuis fashion :— 
“¢ John,’ said Mrs. Bennett, ‘shut the door.’ Now Mrs. Ben- 
nett was a widow lady. Her grandfather was a gentleman of 
easy fortune,” &c. There is a good deal to be said for such a style 
of composition. It is always pleasant to be taken without any 
tedious introduction right into one’s story; at the same time it is 
convenient to be informed at once who everybody is, and who are 
everybody's parents avd grandparents? A novel of this kind 
satisties both these requirements; we are at once introduced 
to Mrs. Bennett as she is in the very act of giving a simple but 
severe command, and the next moment we are informed who Mrs. 
Bennett is. Mr. John Saunders, in his novel of /firell, contrives 


* Hirell. A Novel. By the Author of “Abel Drake's Wife.” 3 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley. 1869. 
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to combine all the three methods we have mentioned. He 
begins with philosophical discussion ; and when we say that we 
are at once reminded by it of the introductions to several of 
Lord Lytton’s novels, we need scarcely add that we do not under- 
stand what we read. As, however, we have not only “ the actual” 
and “ the ideal,” but also “the profounder instincts of humanity,” 
we feel sure that all is as it should be, and pass on contentedly. 
After our three pages of philosophy, we are agreeably surprised to 
find that we are after all to have our plunge tz medias res, as the 
story thus begins: —* The light streams from the little conservatory 
on his face—on John Cunliff’s face,” &c. Having thus been 
introduced to Mr. John Cunliffin the most abrupt manner, making 
indeed the acquaintance of his possessive pronoun before we know 
the man himself, we are before long taken back in the story to 
learn who our hero is, 

But it is time to speak of the story itself. The plot is perhaps 
not more complicated than we might expect in a modern novel ; 
our readers, however, may arrive at a better understanding of it if 
we give them the following short analysis, which we have made 
for our own convenience :— 


Mr. Rhys loves Mrs. Rhys. 
Mrs. Rhys loves Mr. John Cunliff. 
Mr. John Cunliif loves tst. Mrs. Rhys. 
2nd. Hirell. 
Tirell loves Mr. John Cunliff, but marries 
Mr. Robert Chamberlayne. 
Hugh loves Kezia. 
Kezia loves Elias (Mugh’s elder brother). 
While Elias loves nobody but Calvinistic Methodists. 


And to crown all, when a pistol is fired at Mr. John Cunliff, it is 
Mr. Robert Chamberlayne who receives the bullet. Though Mr. 
Cunliff, in loving Mrs. Rhys, while acting up to the spirit of the 
age, breaks through, we must confess, the strictest rules of pro- 
priety, yet we are glad to say that there is not a young ladies’ 
school to which the work might not find a ready entrance, as 
an elopement is prevented by the opportune arrival of a touch- 
ing letter from tie Continent at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
We must observe, in passing, that Mr. Saunders not only in- 
terferes with the times of the arrival of Her Majesty’s mails, 
but also arranges the seasons, the duration of day and night, and 
even the business hours of bankers, in the most despotic manner, 
The hero is first introduced to us writing a letter by the light 
of a September noonday; the letter is of so delicate a nature 
that he spends “half an hour over the turn of a single sen- 
tence,” and tears up “sheet after sheet.’ We cannot suppose 
that at the earliest the letter was finished before two o'clock, 
In six hours he receives an answer; it must then have been 
eight o’clock. He at once goes off “in a cab, the horse galloping 
under the excitement of the cabman’s whip” to “ Coutts’s Bank,” 
which would, we should have expected, have been closed at least 
four hours before; but as on his return from the bank he has time 
to arrange for u sudden foreign tour, to answer all his letters, to 
sort his papers, to read a poem he had written when he was about 
nineteen years old, and to do all this before “the increasing 
dusk” hinders his sight—when, we say, he can thus keep the sun 
some few hours above the horizon, we need not perhaps be as- 
tonished so greatly at his control over the hours of Coutts’s Bank. 

From the table of lovers we have given above it might have 
been imagined that our author had arranged for scenes sufficiently 
complicated, and that he need not have wandered far outside 
his story. However, this is not apparently his opinion, as he has 
entwined the whole plot with politics, Calvinistic Methodism, 
English Anglo-Saxons,” “ Anglo-Celts,” philosophy, and badly- 
drained cottages, and has thrown in descriptions of scenery, 
similes, and metaphors with such extraordinary profusion that 
the reader hardly knows whether he is perusing the Daily 
Telegraph, or the Methodist Magazine, or one of Mr. Kingsley's 
novels, or Mr. Pike’s Essay on the Teutons, or the Gardener's 
Chronicle, or a Guide to Welsh Scenery, or an essay of Lord 
Lytton’s, or the Report of the Sanitary Commissioners. Mr, 
Cunliff, the happy possessor of two thousand a year, and the 
“presumptive heir to a baronetcy and a property at least six 
times the value of his parental estate,” oe made all his 
arrangements for running away with another man’s wife, naturally 
enough is not to be thwarted in his purpose by any irregularity 
in the Post-Otfice. The Postmaster-General may, like a guardian 
angel, step in on that September day, and have the Continental 
letters delivered out of their usual course, so as to allow an erring 
wife to receive a letter from her trusting husband ; but of course 
Mr. Cunliff does not thereupon, quite at the beginning of the first 
volume, give up his pursuit, for if he had done so, he would 
never have gone into Wales; if he had never gone into Wales, 
the reader would have lost a dissertation of nearly sixty pages on 
the question whether the English are Anglo-Saxons; and the 
third volume could never have closed with the startling scene 
~where the penitent hero, in paying a call on her whom he 
would have made his victim, is “ with formal politeness ” 
r. Cunliff, 


therefore, fortunately for the reader, does go down into Wales, 
and in the railway carriage behaves no doubt in the way that 
any-English gentleman ought to behave who has been batiled, at 
east for a time, in his attempt to break the Seventh Command- 
ment :— 

Ale threw his feet, with.thcir muddy. baots, on the opposite seat ; opened 
the breast of his coat, and drew a long deep breath; tlung his hat to the 


farthest corner, &c. . . . By and by [and after a erg 4 about the 
devil of course], he became quieter, lean back his head, closed his eyes, 
and for a few minutes seemed to sleep; but suddenly he started up, 
stared as if he saw some horrible thing; then laughed, struck out his arms 
with a sort of, gymnastic movement, till he was thoroughly awakened from 
his drowsiness, &c. &e. 

After a proper time had been given for this gymnastic soliloquy, 
by great luck Mr. Robert Chamberlayne, the cousin of Hirell 
heroine, gets into the same carriage, and so, by a series of: curious 
chances, leads to the meeting of the hero and heroine, and to the 
chief plot of the tale. 

Mr. Chamberlayne’s business in Wales is of a somewhat pain- 
ful nature. A cousin of his, Elias Morgan, a poor farmer, had, 
a year before, got a legacy of 7,000/, Naturally enough, he at 
once set about building a Methodist chapel, and, being q 
Welshman, ordered a new harp for his younger brother Hugh, 
Unfortunately, in the meantime some swindlers had fet hold 
of the money, and Mr. Chamberlayne goes down to Wales to 
break the news of this disaster. The loss of the 7,000/., though 
grievous, is yet necessary, as it not only gives an opportunity 
for some very fine writing, and even to some abuse of the Saxon, 
but also so reduces the worthy farmer in his means that he 
consents to receive a lodger, and so gives an opening for the 
love scenes between Mr. Gunliff (who occupies the lodgings under 
the assumed name of John Rymer) and Hirell. Hugh, who was 
to have gone to college, has to go to London instead, to earn what 
he can in some house of business. His eye, however, falls on the 
harp which his brother has bought for him, but which he himself 
has not seen before. “ Inspired as with the spirit of the ancient 
Celtic warriors,” and with “ a sort of grunt of assent ” from the 
Reverend Ephraim Jones (the Methodist minister), he sits down 
to play, to comfort his elder brother Elias, “as David comforted 
the heart of Saul.” “His prelude was rough, chaotic, stormy,” 
possibly because he had not first tuned the harp, which seems to. 
have just arrived. For the sake, however, of the workmen from 
the chapel, and others who came flocking in to hear the music, 
we are glad to find that “all at once, out of that tumultuous, 
crashing winter of sound, the summer of the music stole upon 
them, perfect, fresh, dewy, full-blossomed, balmy, intoxicating.” 
Atter the harp-playing, Hugh goes to take leave of Mr. Rhys, 
the squire of the village, if we may so term the descendant of 
“valiant Celtic princes.” We fear, however, that in using the 
term “squire” we run the risk of being charged with “the 
Saxon’s egotism,” who “ brutally mixes up all kinds of the most 
incongruous natures for comparison.” The Celtic prince treats his 
young friend, as an appropriate parting gift, to an essay fifty-three 
pages long on the question “ Whether the English are Anglo- 
Saxons?” His wife, a Saxon herself, who according to her own 
confession had before on similar occasions “ too often irreverently 
laughed and indecently yawned,” at once, on the conclusion of 
the essay, announces that her husband has made one convert, 
and that she is “ henceforward Anglo-Celt.” We cannot follow 
our author through his digression. It is enough that we should 
know that “the mere light and glory shed from his (King 
Arthur's) life have sufficed to fill Europe from that time to this, 
not vaguely and egotistically, but genetically, with the most pre- 
cious fruits of our literature.” We learn, by the way, from the 
errata, that for “genetically” we should read “ generatively” ; 
but we blush to own that the emendation does not much en- 
lighten us. 

But we must hurry on with our plot, which, when fairly past 
the Anglo-Celts, gets on as fast as the descriptions of scenery wi 
allow it. Mr. John Rymer, after pursuing the unfortunate Mrs. 
Rhys for a volume and a-half, devotes himself to Hirell for the 
rest of the work. Hirell becomes engaged to him, but meanwhile, 
as was only natural, the baronet uncle dies, and Mr. John Rymer 
becomes at once Sir John Cunliff, Bart., the owner of Werge Castle. 
Hlirell goes with her lover to Werge Castle, and there learns 
that he is its owner. As his intentions, though vaguely put, 
seem to be scarcely honourable, she at once returns home. 
Though of course she falls into the usual fever, and the doctor 
visits her “ in his handsome brougham ” every day, she neverthe- 
less on recovery does not, as might have been reasonably expected, 
forgive her erring lover and become Lady Cunliff, the wife of 
a future Cabinet Minister, but instead marries her cousin, Robert 
Chamberlayne. He, at all events, was an indisputable “ Anglo- 
Celt,” whereas Sir John Cunliff was as evidently merely an 
“English Anglo-Saxon.” The baronet, in desperation at being 
finally rejected by Hirell, and seeing Criba Ban rise “in all its 
majesty before him,” naturally enough determined to make @ 
mountain ascent. His conduct in the train, when he had not 
been able to persuade another man’s wife to run away with him, 
had been extraordinary enough, but this was nothing compared 
with his behaviour on the Welsh mountain. Perhaps now that 
he was.a baronet he felt that more was expected from him than 
could reasonably have been looked for when he was an ordinary 
English gentleman :— 

He lay on the hard bare rock—now with his face to it, now, in his writh- 
ings, with his face to the sky, the eyes shut, and the teeth fixed as if with 
a vige. He seemed above all things to dread that unpacking of the heurt 
with words of which Hamlet speaks. 

Evening, however, draws on, and a mist with it; he rises to go 
down, but before he had stirred a dozen paces “ he threw himself 
on the rock so carelessly as to cut both his face and hands 
with the sharp prominences; but he felt nothing of the hurt.” 
A baronet could not, however, be expected to go on in this 


eccentric course too long, and so, when he had stayed long enough 
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to let the mist and darkness become so thick that there seemed 
scarcely any chance of his escape, he commences his descent, 
He had not gone far, however, when to the mist, night, and preci- 

ices is added an old Welsh woman who had lost her way on 
Briba Ban, and had lain down todie. Asshe does not understand a 
word of English, Sir John makes short work with her and lifts 
her on to his back, and so staggers along under his load, A new 
danger is added in the wind, which apparently blows on Criba | 
Ban, and among the Kymri, as it does nowhere else in the world. | 
We must quote our author’s own words here, as our own would | 
fail to do justice to the scene :— 

The two forms (Sir John’s and the old woman’s) are caught from behind 
as by the power of a gently touching, yet irresistible hand—the hand of the | 
spirit of the giant mountain evoked for their destruction—which lifts him 
and his burden, gives no time for thought or cry, and sweeps him and her 
along as but mere human straws. 

“Hirell!” That is his last thought, hope, and aspiration, believing that 
the hour had indeed come! when lo, the dangling feet of the old woman 
strike against some projection of rock, that enabled Cunliff to stay the rush 
for a single moment, and that moment Cunliff used for his and her bodily 
salvation, by hugging the ground, as children might hug their mother, fresh 
from the most imminent danger. 

It is a pity that Mr. Saunders did not end his story here. The 
English Anglo-Saxon baronet should have passed away from our 
view, saved by the dangling feet of the old Celtic woman. 
Could Arthur and the Kymri have been more nobly revenged ? 


RICHEY’S EARLY [IRISH HISTORY.* 


N impartial and critical book on Irish history is so uncommon | 
that we are well pleased when we find it, and we can honestly | 
give that character to the little book before us. We say so with | 
the more pleasure because we never yet came across the name of | 
Mr. Richey, nor even, as far as we remember, the name of the 
* Alexandra College” to the pupils of which these leetures were 
delivered. But we think that we are giving Mr. Richey and his 
College the highest praise when we say that there is nothing 
in these lectures to show whether he is a Roman Catholic 
ora Protestant, whether Alexandra College is a Roman Catholic 
or a Protestant institution. We nowhere find the formal shib- 
boleths of either side, we nowhere detect the undying, even if 
hidden, prejudices of either side. It may indeed be said that, 
unless we follow the Duke of Rutland’s chronology, Mr. Richey, 
who ends at 1534, has avoided the time of greatest danger—the 
more so as, since he last touched on the matter, Lord Cairns, who 
ought to know, has authoritatively ruled that the Reformation 
happened, not in 1371 but in 1560. Mr. Richey then, by stopping 
short twenty-six years before the Reformation, has undoubtedly 
avoided one set of dangers. But then the dangers of the sixteenth 
century are in Irish History carried back into the fifth, and no ques- 
tion is more frightful than the great question as to the religion of 
Saint Patrick. That “Saint Patrick was a gentleman ” is allowed 
on all hands, and indeed his very name might have taught us as 
much; but the nature of his creed, as we all know, has formed the 
oy of controversy within the walls of the House of Commons 
itself. Mr. Richey writes about Saint Patrick and his creed 
neither as a Roman Catholic nor as a Protestant, but as a 
sensible and impartial man. So again, seven centuries later, 
when we come to Henry the Second, and the Pope’s Bull, and the 
Council of Cashel, we have not a word of the conventional talk of 
either side. In fact, to whichever creed Mr. Richey belongs, he 
isan equal phenomenon either way. He is neither a Noman 
Catholic nor a Protestant of the regulation type. He departs from 
the received form of either character by never thrusting the for- 
mule of his own side, whichever that side may be, offensively 
forward, and by never reviling or misrepresenting the other side. 
Besides this great merit, and besides the evident care with which 
Mr. Richey has stadied his immediate subject of Irish History, 
he shows several very good signs in other ways. He has much 
clearer notions on many points of general history than are at all 
common among’ the authors of popular lectures, and he shows 
the same clearness, and a good deal of acuteness too, in dealing 
with many points of his lish history. We do not say that 
he does not now and then use expressions which are incon- 
sistent with strict aceuracy; but such instances are very few in 
his book as compared with most books of the kind, and they 
are mostly found in incidental references which do not greatly 
atfect the main subject. We do not know why (p. 11) he 
calls Gildas: “Irish,” and he certainly should not have said 
that in Gildas’s work “we have minute accounts of imaginary 
Roanse*) but an astounding ignorance of the history of the 
in Britain.” Again, we cannot conceive what he 
means-when he speaks of “the theigns [sic] among the Saxons, 
originally strangers.” But it is a great point to come across an 
intelligible account of the tribe system in Ireland, and its points of 
likeness.and unlikeness to the early institutions of other countries. 
And it is a great point for a man to take in the identity of the old 
Hellenic and the old Teutonic constitution, and to see how it is 
still to be traced in the Swiss Landesgemeinden. And when Mr. 
Richey has got thus far, we are not disposed to quarrel with him 
use it is not strictly accurate to say— 
At the present moment the inhabitants of the Swiss forest Cantons assemble 


every year in arms, to reject or ratify the propositions laid before them b 
the committee of management. 


.* Lectures on the History of Ireland down to aw. 1 By A, G. 
Richey, Esq. Dublin : 1860. 


In short, we have unusually little to forgive Mr. Richey, and.we 
could forgive much more , es we have to forgive to one who; 
even though a word or two might well be altered, so. clearly 
understands the aspect of the Empire and the Popedom inthe 
great days of Ilenry the Third and Leo the Ninth :— 

In the eleventh century the intercourse between this country amd the 
Continent became very active. What did an Irish monk, sojourning upon 
the Continent, then behold? He saw emphatically, in one word, Rome, 
‘The ancient Roman empire had perished ; but the idea of a grand Lmperial 
Rome still possessed the imagination of mankind. Not merely was: there 
spiritual Rome, but also the German empire inherited in popular belief the 
position and the glories of the Roman. ‘The idea of spiritual and. temporal 
unity possessed the imagination of mankind. Rome was the seat of a great 
bishop, who claimed to rule the Christian Church, and vindicated religion 
and justice in opposition to the caprices of local tyrants. The Church, re- 
presented by the Pope, ruled in all things spiritual, extending its jurisdiction 
over an unbroken hierarchy from the centre of its government to the re- 
motest parts of the Christian world. At the same time, in theory at least, 
there was an Emperor unquestioned in his power as the vice-regeut of God, 
dealing out justice impartially to all men. What must have been the fecl- 
ings of an Irish ecclcsiastic who viewed this mighty system? He must 
have contrasted it with his native island, broken up into petty tribes, in- 
cessantly warring with each other, presided over by a powerless king, who 
had neither the means nor the inclination to control his so-called subjects. 
He must have thought of the monasteries not vet resuscitated, the schools 
of learning deserted and almost forgotten, and longed to have assimi 
his Church and country to the great system of the Continent. 

Mr. Richey points out very clearly, and, as far as we can see, 
without any controversial bias whatever, the causes which made 
the early irish Church assume so different a shape from the 
Churches on the Continent. It was not a question of doctrine ; 
the enemies of the Irish Church did not revile it as heterodox, but 
as barbarous and irregular in its discipline. And well they might, 
according to any received theory of ecclesiastical order. Bishops 
as coummon as Mackberrics, Bishops without dioceses or jurisdic- 
tion, Bishops kept by great Abbots, as they might keep bailiffs, 
simply as ordaining-machines—all this must have seemed very 
strange to the churchmen.of Italy or Gaul. But it was simply the 
natural result of the social and political condition of Ireland, so 
utterly different from that of any province of the Roman Empire. 
The first preachers of Christianity within the Empire found an 
elaborate local organization to which the constitation of the 
Church adapted itself. The newreligion was first preached in the 
cities; each city became the seat of a. Bishopric, varying in rank 
up to the Bishopric of the Old Rome, according to the rank 
which each city held in the provincial system of the Empire. The 
limits of each ecclesiastical diocese followed the limits of the 
temporal jurisdiction of the city which was its head, and the uni- 
versal sway of the Roman Pontilf simply followed from the universal 
sway of the Roman Cassar, The system survived the Teutonic 
conquests. The ecclesiastical map of modern France, notwith- 
standing some changes in the fourteenth and some changes in the 
nineteenth century, is still directly modelled on the civil map of 
Roman Gaul. The same system, with some modifications, espe- 
cially with a great increase in the size of the dioceses, was carried 
in alter days beyond the old limits of the a But how was 
it likely to fare in Ireland? Let us hear Mr. Richey :— 

Such a system as bad been established on the Continent could not have 

been introduced into Ireland.. It would have been utterly repugnant to the 
political system of the Celts. In Ireland there were no great towns, no 
wealthy emporia, no roads crossing the island, rendering communication 
easy ; there were no political districts, for the civil jurisdiction of the chiefs 
was exercised over the individuals of the tribe, wherever they might be, and 
had no connexion with the lands which they occupied. If the Christian 
missionaries had attempted to establish in Ireland bishops with territorial 
jurisdiction, the system would have failed, No tribal chief would have 
submitted to the jurisdiction of the Lishop connected with or resitlent in 
another tribe. 
In England, as might be expected, we find an intermediate state 
of telaen "When our forefathers were converted, they had ad- 
vanced beyond the tribe-system of the Irish; they had princi- 
palities with territorial limits, but the towns, instead of being 
everything as in the Roman system, were something quite secon- 
dary. ‘The Bishops had received a jurisdiction, but its extent 
was bounded by that of the jurisdiction of the prince; he planted. 
his “ bishop-steol”’ in some particular church, but that church was 
not necessarily in a great.city, and the Bishop was Bishop, not. of 
acity, but of a principality and its inhabitants. Down to the time 
of the Norman Conquest, except in some particular sees, for which 
rticular reasons can. be given, as Canterbury, York, 
Winchester, and Rechester, the Bishop is far more commonly 
called by the name of his flock than of his city, “ Bishop of the 
South-Saxons ” rather than Bishop of Selsey. 

When we reach the twelfth century, we find Mr. Richey deal- 
ing with matters in a very different style from that of Protestant 
members of Parliament from Ulster. The late debates revealed 
the fact that there are people who seriously believe that 
the Second, by authority of Pope Hadrian or some other Pope—if 
one said Gregory the Great pr Alexander the Sixth, it would no 
doubt do just as well—upset a Protestant Church of Ireland, or a 
Church of some sort which had nothing to do with the Pope, and. 
set up “the Roman Catholic Church” in its stead. It is. conve- 
nient to forget that Papal Legates had already presided in Irish 
Councils, and that Ireland had been by Papal authority regularly 
divided into provinces and dioceses. The famous Synod of Cashel 
confirmed the possessions of the existing Irish Churches and en- 
forced the payment of tithe to the existing clergy. That the chief 
places of the Irish Church afterwards came largely into the hands 
of Englishmen, that there gradually came to be two sets of 
clergy in the island, one English, the other Irish, were natural 
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and most deplorable results of the political condition of the 
country; but they had nothing to do with any questions of theo- 
logy or even of ecclesiastical discipline. They were simply a pro- 
ye and aggravated form of the state of things which prevailed 
in England for some time after the Norman Conquest. 

Mr. Richey also calls attention to the fact of the existence of a 
distinct Danish Church in Ireland after the conversion of the 
Danish settlers in the Eastern ports. Hence doubtless came the 
Bishops of whom we read in Eadmer, who came from Ireland to 
Canterbury for consecration. 

Some of Mr. Richey’s remarks on what is called feudalism 
might be modified with advantage. He clearly rates it too highly 
as a regular system. No doubt, as he says, Ireland saw the worst 
side of it; the ever-recurring question is whether feudalism, as 
a regular system, can be said to have ever existed at all. Mr. 
Richey seems to understand that the strictly feudal relation, the 
tenure of land by military service, arose from the combination of 
two older relations, one Roman, one Teutonic; but we were hardly 
prepared for such a burst as this :— 

What was the feudal system? It was that great organization under 
which France extricated herself from the disorders which followed the fall 
of the Carlovingians, and gradually attained the civilization of the thirteenth 
century. It is the system by which the reign of definite law was again 
established, and under which the great abbeys and universities were founded, 
the scholastic philosophy flourished, and the works of art were produced 
which we now strive to imitate, with the consciousness that they are as 
inimitable as the Parthenon itself. 
We certainly cannot see what all these things have to do with the 
feudal tenures. 

We are pleased to find Mr. Richey taking in very well on the 
whole the European position of Henry the Second, nor do we 
quarrel with him for stopping to give a word or two to the gro- 
tesque practical blunder of those who would have robbed Fon- 
tevrault of its natural Counts on the plea that they were also Kings 
of England. It is something to take in the difference between 
an Englishman and a Norman and the difference again between a 
Norman and an Angevin. But Mr. Richey exaggerates when he 
says “there was not existing in the twelfth century any kingdom 
corresponding to what we now call ‘England.’” What he means 
is that Henry the Second was not a national sovereign, whose 
whole power centred in England, like the kings a hundred years 
earlier or a hundred years later. But his experience is exaggerated 
and inaccurate. “Henry,” he says, “ hod no English ideas or 
sympathies; he did not speak the English language.” We are 

nut prepared to say that Henry had English ideas or sympathies, 
but we suspect that just at that time a man might be practically 
a very good Englishman, though he could not speak English. 
And, as Henry certainly understood English when spoken, we 
would not take upon ourselves to say that he could not speak it. 

Mr. Richey is, we fancy, a young writer, and he still has some 
things tolearn. But he has clear and correct ideas on many points 
on which clear and correct ideas are scarce, and his general way of 
treating the subject isin every way creditable. We cannot follow 
him through the whole of his story, but we may point out the 
account of the Danish settlements in Ireland as a case where Mr. 
Richey has used the last published authorities to good purpose, 
and we commend his views as to the importance of the invasion 
of Edward Bruce as a turning-point in Irish atfairs as a subject 
worthy of the consideration of students of Irish history. 


A CRUISE IN THE GORGON.* 


WE would give a good deal for a full, faithful, end intelligent 
report upon the state and prospects of the East African 
slave trade, with the chances of its eventual suppression. It 
would be difficult to name a subject of public interest as to which 
we are more in the dark or at the mercy of partisan talkers on 
either side. One day we hear ourselves congratulated on the 
shipment or interception of the last consignment of human flesh 
to the head mart of Zanzibar. The next we hear our hopes 
derided, and our exertions to put down the hateful traflic scoffed at 
as the delusions of a nation of Quixotes. Of one thing we may 
feel certain, that it is high time for the enterprise of suppres- 
sion to be bearing fruit. If anything can be trusted to justify the 
outlay of capital, of energy, and above all of valuable life, it must 
be a success which should confound all gainsayers. The last 
shackle struck from the limbs of the poor Alrican would be a 
trophy to set off against millions of money and hecatombs of 
British victims. For it we might even go the length of sacri- 
ficing our last man and our last shilling. But in the mean- 
time, at the risk of being called lukewarm in the great cause, 
we confess to finding ourselves at times disposed to calculate 
the cost. There are a thousand things which, had we on our 
wishing cap, we would fain see brought about in the twinkling 
of an eye. We should like to see the last of our paupers a 
self-supporting and well-to-do labourer or artisan. We should 
like to see our gaols void of criminals, and our streets clear of 
ickpockets and fly-by-nights. We should like to see in every 
ousehold of the realm “la poule au pot.” We should like to see 
our butchers’ shops free from large blue flies. And had we a spare 
boon left to give away, we should not forget the poor African. 
There should . no crafty Arab dealer to bid for his thews and 


* A Cruise in the Gorgon; or, Eighteen Months on H.M.S. Gorgon, 
engaged in the Suppression of the Slave Trade on the East Coast of Africa, 
including a Trip up the Zambesi with Dr, Livingstone. By W. Cope 


sinews, no native king cruel or hard up enough to barter his black 
body for gunpowder or rum. Nor should there, at that blissful 
time at least, be the periodical return of British life destroyed or 
impaired in antedating the advent of an African Utopia. For the 
present, we can but make the best of what facts or auguries come 
within our reach, and bide the result with such feelings of hope 
or despair as from our particular point of view they are calculated 
to arouse in us. 

We cannot say that we have drawn much encouragement from 
the sketch of life in the blockade service presented to us by the 
Cruise tn the Gorgon. Though holding but a subordinate rank in 
Her Majesty's ship, Mr. Devereux was as qualified as any official 
of higher authority could be to note and record the facts which 
meet the eye, and to afford us the means of forming at least an 
approximate judgment upon them. For himself he seems to have 
shown an amount of zeal and activity even in excess of his strict] 
professional duties, and he can by no means be taxed with indilfer- 
ence to the objects of the mission, or to the sufferings of the 
slave. Yet it is clear that he has not much to say for the progress 
of the well-meant effort as at Np organized, and that the zest 
and enjoyment which he and his brother officers found in the dis- 
charge of their severe duties came to them far more as a break 
in the frightful monotony of the blockade service than from any 
sense of solid and abiding advantage won. It is encouraging, 
indeed, to hear the author declare his conviction that the inhuman 
traffic is on the wane. Our only misgiving is as to how far his facts 
and figures bear out this sanguine conclusion. We are told, indeed, 
that “the very nests of slavery have been blockaded by our boats, 
no end of dhows taken, and a right wholesome fear established.” 
The season before this the Lyra struck dismay into Arab breasts, 
This season the Gorgon followed her example, capturing eighteen 
dhows within four short months, and sending a few pirate Arabs 
to their long home. At Zanzibar Cvulonel ‘Rigby, late Her 
Majesty’s Consul, in three years emancipated no fewer than eight 
thousand slaves with his own hand, ‘The Arabs themselves con- 
fess to being aware, as statistics prove, that the system gradually 
impoverishes them, saps their energy, and ruins their business, 
But their legitimate trade being now all in the hands of the 
Banians, they have no other means of eking out that sensual 
existence which they love so well; and, after all, the main hope, 
even on our author's own showing, of the demand failing to call 
forth the desired supply lies in the vague notion of the interior 
of Africa being depopulated. ‘ Meanwhile the slave mart at 
Zanzibar is thronged with human cattle before the eyes of indig- 
nant but helpless British officers.” Upwards of nineteen thousand 
blacks were brought thither in 1859 alone, on whom the “de- 
bauched old Sultan” had his blood-tax duly paid. A third of that 
number, we hear, incidentally evade the tax by running outside 
Zanzibar, while there are more than 20,000 run to the southward 
without paying duty, and “the Sultan’s family import for their own 
numerous illegitimate offspring quite 8,c00 year y. So that on 
a rough calcuiation there are above 45,000 slaves bought and sold 
on the east coast yearly, Nor must it be forgotten that for every 
slave captured there are about five killed in the process of capture, 
letting alone the numbers despatched and thrown overboard on 
the approach of a British cruiser. We are clearly a long way yet 
from the suppression of the evil. 
The great head centres of demand for slave labour are the ports 
of Soor and Muscat in the Persian Gulf. Thence the northern 
dhows set sail about the end of March, with the last of the 
north-east monsoon, laden with putrid shark and similar agreeable 
commodities as slave food, beginning with the south-west monsoon 
to ship their miserable return cargo. All the slave-holding 
European nations have agents along the coast, who have their 
stock of human chattels ready in hand, Their Arab procurers have 
meanwhile started with a supply of American cotton, gaudy cloths, 
Venetian beads, and such like trumpery, for the interior, and 
brought back their caravans full to the coast. Zanzibar is a good 
depot, Keelwa is another, and Ibo, further to the south, a third. 
About 30,000 slaves are thus procured annually, in the main 
from the district of Lake Nyassa, and from the country lying 
between the Equator and 15° 4’ south, as far inland as the Lake 
Tanganyika and the Mountains of the Moon. Each petty chief 
besides, along the coast, has his stock on hand in human cattle 
pens, which he continually replenishes by theft and war. A 
whole fleet of coasting dhows empties these barracoons between 
March and November, and the Portuguese and Yankee clippers, 
sneaking up the Mozambique with the fag-end of the south- 
west monsoon, are off with the north-east monsoon without much 
fear of being captured by our slow men-of-war. The French do the 
same with impunity, calling their cargo “emigrants” or enguyés, 
and quietly take off a ship-load from the Comoros to their colo- 
nies or stations of Mayotta, Bourbon, &c. The Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Mexican markets are supplied chiefly from the 
Querimba islands; Yankee ships at Madagascar. The peculiar 
conformation of these coasts, their innumerable inlets, concealed 
bays, creeks, and rivers, give a Yankee a chance of saying that 
they were specially created and designed for this tratlic. And we 
have only four men-of-war to overlook a coast of 3,500 miles. 
Added to this, Sudha, a Banian and a British subject, customs- 
master at Zanzibar, actually farmed the slave-tax ; that is, bought 
from the Sultan the revenue of two dollars a head on every 
slave shipped from or brought to the port. Such was the glut 
in the Zanzibar Smithfield at the time of our author's lirst 
visit (1861), that the auction price of an able-bodied slave had 
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come down from ten or even thirty dollars a head to no more 
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than eight or nine, and boys and girls in proportion. This 
result he regards as a cheering sign of the rapid extinction 
of the trade through sheer unprofitableness. e greatly fear 
that the ordinary laws of supply and demand may be found to 
work in an opposite direction, so long as Arab nature remains the 
same. A glut of corn in British markets would hardly avail 
to do away with the native appetite for quartern loaves, nor, 
with whatever temporary distress to jobbers in Mark Lane, would 
there be any fear of the national stomach going without bread- 
stuffs. Far more hope‘ul to our mind are the rumours, which have 
reached us since the date of Mr. Devereux’s narrative, of more 
stringent treaties wrung from the present Sultan. The work 
before us teems with instances in which our hardly-worked and 
zealous boats’-crews, after a long stern chase of some unmistakable 
irate, had to relinquish the prize, the grinning slaver holding 
out the royal pass before the eyes of the baffled lieutenaut, or 
hauling off under cover of the Portuguese or Yankee bunting. 
The Portuguese our author looks upon as the real bane of the 
African. ‘Their flag flies as far almost as Lake Nyassa. By and 
by they will lay claim to the whole continent from Delgado Bay 
to the rem Fay where cotton alone, unlimited in quantity and in 
quality hardly second to Sea Island, opens uheueld rospects of 
wealth. The natives, ground to the earth and po by a 
tyrannical rule, long for British intervention. Now or never, 
we are told, is the time for John Bull. “Give up the Zambesi, 
and spend a few more thousands sterling on the Rovooma; then 
send your bales of Manchester and Birmingham goods, accompanied 
by a body of commercial men, to precede your missionaries, and 
mcre good will be done for benighted Africa than by all the 
present projects, and more gained to the scientific world.” 

Our author’s trip in company with Dr, Livingstone seems to 
have impressed him with the idea that the great traveller is one 
of the most changeable and easily led of mortals, that he has alto- 
gether sunk the missionary character, and that not much beyond 
geographical results need be expected from the exploration of 
the interior of Africa. Of the ill-planned though chivalrous 
University mission he gives us some interesting particulars. It 
seems strange that so little practical sense should have gone to 
the organization of this arduous enterprise. Of all mistakes the 
most pitiful in the result was the embarking of the ladies on the 
track of their husbands and brothers, A feeling account is given 
by the writer of the fate of Bishop Mackenzie and his fellow- 

joneers, and the misery thus entailed upon the survivors of their 
a In contrast to these painful features we have many 
a lively picture of the brighter side of life afloat, the exploits 
of mids and junior officers ashore, and a succession of the best 
guu-room jokes. The horrors of the climate are graphically 

rtrayed. The crew come back like spectres, eighty blue- 
jackets on the sick list; several go melancholy mad. The captain 
of the Pioneer is so ill with fever that a grave is looked out 
for him. What with sunstrokes, cold chills, short commons, mos- 
quitus, and drought, none perhaps but British seamen could keep 
up anything like the semblance of high spirits, professional dash, 
and discipline. Beyond all were Jack's unimaginable suffer- 
ings when the very elixir of sea-life ran out, and the name of 
his beloved ship read backwards into the terrible anagram “ No- 
grog” We are sorry to find the author complain of a falling-off 
in the morale of our man-of-war’s men from the standard of the 
Crimean war. Much must, to our mind, be set down to the 
demoralizing influence of a service among inferior races of men, 
where life is in daily jeopardy, and bad native liquor to be had 
well nigh for the asking, and where the dark daughters of the 
land pay court to our tars as though the gods had come down to 
them in the likeness of men. Whatever naughty tales may have 
got afloat touching the goings on of the “ Gorgons,” they were 
probably neither much worse nor much better than other English 
seamen would have been under similar temptations and oppor- 
tunities. We heartily congratulate the survivors of a service 
exposed to perils and hardships so multifarious, and we feel 
beholden to the writer who ol given us so straightforward, 
a: tess, and sailo:like a record of their doings. 


MR. PALEY’S PINDAR.* 


it may seem ungracious to admit a mixed feeling after a study of 

tiiis book. DPindar’s Odes are so confessedly difficult to inter- 
pret and to translate, that a scholar devoting himself to the double 
task has & strony title to our liveliest gratitude. When, too, the 
boon is vsuchsafed by so experienced and successful a hand as Mr. 
Paley’s— bich has already lifted clouds from the atmosphere of the 
AEschylean cvorus, so that it now bears nearer resemblance to a 
Greek sky, and which has led scholars beyond number through the 
rough places uf half'a score of classics—expectation is quickened in 
no ordinary degree, and, what is better, is not doomed to disappoint- 
ment. But for th» pervasive influence of a crotchet which is really 
foreign to the tusk and the subject, it might be confidently averred 
that there is not the shadow ot a drawback to a translation so emi- 
nently clear and lucid as regards interpretation, so full of acute 
emendatory skill, and so practical, healthy, and sensible as to its 
principles of form and language. On these points we have nothing 
to desire. Mr. Paley’s past labours, as well as his frequent recur- 
rences to Pindar as a subject for lectures to private pupils, have 


* The Odes of Pindar, Translated into English Prose. With brief Ex- 
planatory Notes and a Preface. By F. A. Paley, M.A., Editor and ‘Translator 
of Aschylus,” &c. London: Williams & Norgate. 1868, 


iven him a familiarity with every turn and digression, with ev 
roken link or lost clue, with all the places that are likely to no 
a little mending, in his by no means author. He has consul 
too, his readers’ convenience, and his own reputation for 
sense, in selecting as the vehicle for conveying Pindar’s Epinicia 
to the English ear, no “archaic,” “Spenserian,” or “ balladic” 
fashions of language, but the “ plain unvarnished Saxon English,” 
which stands the best chance of making Pindar’s meaning 
clear to the greatest number of English scholars. This is the 
more important as almost all our metrical versions of this 
poet are notorious failures, either misleading readers from the track 
of the original altogether, or else enveloping them in a haze, 
which represents the density of their own intellects after some 
small progress in translation. <A prose version, such as Mr. Paley’s 
—clear, tree, and fairly spirited, whilst through its unversified form 
it is more at liberty to reproduce the myths, metaphors, digres- 
sions, and other peculiarities of this poet, pretty nearly as they 
occur in the Greek—is worth a dozen attempts at Pindaric 
Odes in English imperfectly conceived and still more impertectly 
executed. 

Such and so great is the excellence which we discern in this 
translation, both as regards helpful clearance of difliculties and 
appropriate choice of language and diction, that we would infinitely 
prefer to fill our space with samples of clever and convincing 
emendations (such as gavei for yati, which substitutes light for 
darkness in Pyth. vi. 14-15), or of wise and safe preferences (such 
as coupling xpérp with ewe, “long after that,” instead of linkin 
it by a sort of hyphen to «Avraig, as Donaldson would avise in Pyth. 


si. 32-3, 
txwy xpdvw Krvraig év ’Apicdarc, 
pavrw Képay, imei, 
instead of finding fault with an idiosyncrasy of Mr. Paley’s 


which makes itself felt not only in his preface, but in almost 
every page of his notes, to such an extent that one is led to 
doubt whether the aim of elucidating Pindar is not made second- 
ary to that of riding a hobby-horse. No one who knows the 
prefaces to Paley’s liad, whether in the larger or smaller edition, 
will have any trouble in guessing that this hobby must be con- 
nected with his dead-set against the genuineness of “our Homer,” 
as he depreciatingly calls the two immortal works which, until 
historic doubts and Egyptological speculations came into vogue, 
old-fashioned folks were content to know as the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. But, it may be asked, what is Pindar to Homer, or 
vice versd, as regards this question? Let Mr. Paley answer. He 
looks upon all before Pindar as, to say the least, suspicious; but he 
pronounces Pindar, “as the earliest genuine Greek poet of antiquity, 
which, with the grave doubts that hang over the oy of the 
Homeric and the greater part of the Hesiodic poems, | think he may 
fairly be called,” to be ‘“‘ well deserving to hold a foremost place 
in our curriculum of classical studies” ( pref. p.iv.). In fact, if we 
accept Mr. Paley for a guide to the literary history of the early 
Greek poetry, Homer is “ cooked,” Pindar is “ uncooked” ; Homer 
is untrustworthy because he happens to be dateless, and Pindar is 
to be depended upon because the year of each of his odes can be at 
least approximately ascertained. Theso-called works of Homer, in 
short, are compilations and adaptations of earlier sey put 
together—and here is the climax—after Pindar's day; Pindar mean- 
while enjoying all the prestige of having come down to posterity 
untampered with and iutact, and this notwithstanding Mr. Paley’s 
awkward conviction, that a written literature was entirely un- 
known to the Greeks even in the times of Pindar” (pref. p. xi.). 
Now we do not mean for a moment ry that Pindar - a 

at poet—a poet sui generis, a poet with a higher yearning for 
“our Homer,” either in date or in perfectness—in short, in aught 
that is great or exceptional—we wy he per that the idea would 
never have occurred to any one who not gone through a long 
apprenticeship of Homero-clasm. If there is a point, indeed, in 
which Pindar enjoys advantage or superiority, it must be that, 
through the facility with which a date can be tixed to each of his 
compositions, he is free from those recurrent twittings on the 
score of youth with which Mr. Paley paradoxically delights in 
worrying “old Homer's” shade and reputation. 

One main portion of his assault consists in the alleged 
absence of writing for literary purposes until several centuries 
aiter Homer's day ; and Mr. Paley, as we have seen, goes so far as 
to extend this allegation even beyond Pindar’s. Our readers 
would not thank us for a résumé of all that Colonel Mure and 
others have had to say upon this subject ; but it does strike us, as 
it did that painstaking inquirer, that the very silence on the sub- 
ject to which Mr. Paley and others so triumphantly point is in 
fact an argument for the universal notoriety of the art of writing. 
If reading and writing were no novelty in Pindar’s time, so much 
the more reason that the poet should dwell little upon them; 
whereas if they were a novelty, the allusions to a written name 
under the words avayywva and (Ol. xi. 1-3; Ol. iii. 30) 
might have been expected to be fuller and more frequent. And 
as to the famous passage in Ol. vi. gI— 

yap dyyedog 
oxuradia Moar, 
it has always been matter of wonder to us how those who deny the 
existence of the art of writing at a particular period could appeal 
to a passage which contains in its most prominent word evidence 
of the use of a writing-staff, and, if so, of writing a fortiori. 
Whether we trauslate oxura\a “ writing-stafl” with Paley, or 
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“etter” with Donaldson, or “interpreter ” with Dawson Turner ; 
whether we limit the scytale’s use, and admit that the ¢yyeAor, 
commissioned by Pindar to teach the local chorus, did so orally, it 
matters little, if a word exists which indicates the existence of an 
art that could be applied to literary work, if such worl appeared 
of sufficient importance to deserve preservation, and of sullicient 
itude to forbid other than written preservation. It would 
indeed be hard to see what gain Mr. Paley expects from muin- 
taining the theory of an unwritten Pindar, except that of being 
able to relegate Homer’s—our Homer’s”—manufacture to a 
tara a date. This is, indeed, his pet position, And this 
supports by passages from Pindar, where Homer, but not “ our 
Homer,” is quoted, or where Homeric themes and characters are 


dwelt upon with a fulness and detail such as have no basis in the | 


Thiad or the Odyssey. It may be worth while to glance at one or 
two such passages of either class, 

There is special mention of Tomer in the seventh of the 
Nemean odes (vv. 20, 21, “Opnpor, «.7.d.), in 
words which we cite from Mr. Paley’s‘translation :—“ For my part, 
I believe the fame of Ulysses was greater than the toils he 
endured, through the sweet strains of Homer; for on his fictions 
and his skill in verse a kind of grandeur is impressed; and his 
eunning art beguiles us, misleading us by tales.” Hereupon Mr. 
Paley says, apologetically :—“ Very many stories about exploits of 
Ulysses existed in the old epics, which are quite omitted or quite 
briefly narrated in ‘ our’ Odyssey ” ; adding that “ naturally enough 

rsons who have not looked closely into the question would 
assume that Pindar here refers to our Odyssey.” But what is 
there in Pindar’s statement per se irreconcileable with the 
Odyssey as we find it? It is very curious that Miiller, in his 
History of Greck Literature (vol. i. 304, Donaldson and Lewis), 
uses this very passage to prove the more serious and mature 
phase of the Greek mind existing in Pindar, and the elevation 
of truth above fancy, which was less to be expected in the ear- 
lier Homer. But Mz. Paley may allude to the context (24-30), 
which, however, is not necessarily in the same category. Vindar 
ascribes Ulysses’s fume to Homer's praise, and afterwards states 
that the case of Ajax and the decision about the arms of Achilles 
prove the error of men’s judgments; but for which Ulysses had 
never won the arms nor Ajax killed himself. But Pindar does not 
say that Homer or the Odyssey is his authority. Ulysses might 
naturally be a little reticent on the subject (Od. xi. 554). But 
for the life of us we cannot see why Pindar may not have got his 
data from Arctinus, according to some a pupil of Homer, who did 
write about the contention for the arms, and to whom Pindar may 
have been indebted also for his ailusions to the same topic in 
Nem. vii. 23-7, and in Isthm. iii. 53-8, where he argues that 
a better man is sometimes overthrown by his inferiors, as witness 
Ajax’s death, a scandal to the Greeks who went to Troy. “ But,” 
he goes on, “ Homer has honoured lis memory, for by extolling 
all his merit dpsrav) he has declared it for the 
rest of the bards to sing according to the canon of his own epic 
verse (cara pasdov ippacey Oro eoiwy iziwy).” There is not a 
word here, however, to call forth the remark “that in Pindar’s 


Homer Ajax’s death was a principal theme among that hero’s | 


exploits.” What we gather, is, that the poet’s commemoration of 
“ all his merit ” avenged the wrong of his death, not that that death 
was a chief, it any, part in the poet’s song. ‘There occurs in 
the fourth Pythian ode (v..277) what is called a quotation from 
Homer, though it must be admitted that it is rather a loose one. 
The words 
dyyedov ioddv ipa rytdy psyioray gipev* 
are commonly held to refer to Il. xv. 207 :— 
Kai rd riruKrat, Or’ dyyedog 

or,2s Mr. Conington translates, “Of prudent messengers comes 
vantage great.” Now compare this with what Mr. Paley gives 


as the English of Pindar’s quotation—“ A good messenger brings | 


the greatest credit on every transaction ”—and we think it will be 
allowed that Pindar may have quoted from memory, or quoted 
the sense of Homer’s line; and that so far from there being 
“hardly the faintest resemblance between the two passages,” 


there is quite as much as subsists between New Testament quo- 


tations from the Old Testament and the sources from which they 
are quoted memoriter. 

To turn to the other class—Homeric themes and characters 
treated by Pindar with more circumstantiality than by Homer, 
and, Mr. Paley would say, with discrepancies that militate against 
the Ilomer we recognise being Pindar’s Homer also. In such cases 
Mr. Paley’s modus operandi is to take up some Pindaric allusion to 
a given hero of the Lliad, and, if it does not square, head to head 
and toe to toe, with Homer's account, to argue that the Homeric 
account.is not what Pindar had in view, and so must be pust- 
Pindaric. An instance occurs in Pyth, iii, 100-103 (rod 62 maic..8 
Aavawy yéov)—* But the son of Peleus, whom alone the immortal 
Thetis gave birth to at Vhthia, having died in war by a bowshot, 
when burnt on the fire raised a lament from the Danai.” Here, 
says Mr. Paley, Pindar’s Homer must have differed from ours, in 
which (Ji. xxii. 358) “ this event is just alluded to as a prediction.” 
True, in that passage we do find—as much as under the circum- 
stances we could expect—a prophecy that Achilles shall find his 
death at the hand of Paris and Apollo, both of them archers; mdif 
we turn to Odyss. xxiv. 55 (where Mr. Paley admits that the event is 
enlarged upon), it will be found that both the fire and the dament are 


specitied. Homer would, indeed, have been “ nodding” had he gone 
more into detail in a prediction; while, as to the Odyssey, there 


is no substantial difference. Indeed, the correspondences between 
Homer and Pindar are mostly of the former kind. In Pyth. i 
52-58 there is a passage about Philoctetes, his wound, and the 
elforts of the Greeks to secure Troy's fall by his means. It tallies 
with Homer just so far as we should expect. In J2. ii. 716-725 
we read of his wound, his afiliction, his banishment at Lemnos: 
but as to the mission of Greek chiefs from Troy, because it was 
extraneous to the Iliad’s action, Homer's reference is simply 
predictive :— 
Taya 
“Apyeion Tapa vyvoi 


So again, what Pindar says, in Pyth. v. 79, of the sons of Antenor 
coming to Cyrene with Helen, does not militate with aught in 
Ilomer, who, so far as he goes, tallies in making Antenor Jo 
before advocate Helen’s surrender. The details, we venture to 
submit, though it may draw Mr. Paley’s contempt upon us, Pindar 
probably got in these cases from Arctinus, Lesches, and others, the 
purveyors—as often happens in the case of a great poem or work— 
of amplified and detailed supplements to the curiosity which. 
first-rate artist is content with exciting. As to the discoveries of 
minor discrepancies, e.g. that Liomer makes Glaucus grandson, and 
not, as Pindar, son of Bellerophon (Pind. O24. xiii. 61; Hom. 
vi. 144 seqg.), and others of like character, they will ‘hardly pass 
for grave matters with any who are unprejudiced enough to allow 
the possibility that Pindar may have been at fault as probably as 
Ilomer. ut one much-weightier argument against Mr. Paley’s 
position arises from a comparison, which he has not instituted, but- 
which Miiller, in his ZZéstory of Greek Literature, has, between the 
notions of Llomer and Pindar touching the state of man after death, 
In the Odyssey all is vague and unsatisfactory on this point. In 
Pindar, notably in such passages as the famous-descripiion of the 
future abode and portion of the good and of the evil, in O1. ii. 57-77 
(which, by the way, is a good sample of the excellence of Mr. Paley’s 
translation), one discerns a marked advance in definite theological 
views, and tokens of a system of reward and punishment. How 
can this consist with the theory of the compilation of the Liad 
and Odyssey we possess, at a later date than Vindar’s day? Could 
the cobblers have resisted the temptation of substituting current 
for antiquated theology, and taking the same sort of liberty in 
these matters which, we are told, was taken with the catalogue of 
the ships? It is hard to suppose that any feeling of archeological 
interest would have stood in their way; and the fact that the 
theology of Llomer has not been accommodated, in the slightest 
degree, to that of Pindar, ought to suflice to show the wide interval 
between the dates of their respective poems. 

It is to be regretted that a “craze” about the genuineness of 
Homer should have marred the pleasure aud profit of as good.a 
translation of Pindar as can be found ia the English language. 


LACROIX ON ART IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


HIS illustrated history of certain arts from the decline of the 
Roman Empire down to the epoch of the Renaissance may 
be pronounced, notwithstanding obvious shortcomings, one of the 
best of its kind. ‘The letterpress is concise and careful, and the 
illustrations are numerous and resplendent. As to tle latter we 
observe, in the midst of lavish expenditure, the usual economy of 
manufacture; some of the plates have to our knowledge been 
served up elsewhere. The volume, indeed, which bears on its 
title-page the words “ deuxiéme édition, revue,” professes to be 
in the nature of a popular adaptation of a large quarto work in 
five volumes, published twenty years ago—a oeok which, it is 
said, “ a pris place dans toutes les bibliothéques d’amateurs, non- 
seulement en France, mais a l’étranger.” In England we have 
much to gain from these recurrent importations. Our publishers 
do not believe in the commercial success of art literature, and 
thus, with some honourable exceptions, our libraries owe their 
art treasures to the enterprise of foreign lands, especially France. 
The display of such literature made by the well-known publish'ng 
houses of Paris in the great French Exhibition has never been 
equalled in the literature of art. The costly and learned works 
issued within the last decade, and lavishly illustrated by woodcuts, 
copper-plates, or chromolithographs, are not only luxuries for the 
rich, but have become almost necessaries to the students of all 
countries. The volume,before us, by M. Paul Lacroix, though 
painfully unequal in merit, may be taken as a measure of the 
excellence to which these publications reach. 

The arts of the middle ages are made year by year more fami- 
liar to the multitude by sundry processes of printing in colours, 
some of which are trustworthy and pleasing, while others are just 
the reverse. There can scarcely be a doubt that these processes 
have been brought te higber excellence on the Continent than in 
Englaud; hence the Arundel Society has, with few exceptions, 
been precluded from employing native artists in the production of 
chromolithographs from Italian frescoes. Thus we owe the 
annual publications of that Society almost exclusively to Dresden 
and Berlin. On the other hand, the illustrations in the volume 
before us have been brought out in Paris, though the name of 
the artist given on the title-page indicates a German origin. 


* Les Arts au Moyen Age et & Uépoque de la Renaissance, par Paul 
Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacub), conservaieur de la Bibliothéque Inpériale de 
VArsenal. Ouvrage illustré de dix-neuf planches chromolithographiques, 
exdécutées F. KeHerhoven, et de quatre cents gravures sur bois. 
Denxitme édition, revae. Paris: Librairie de Firmin Didot Freres. Fils et 
Cie. 1869. 
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There would however, to be, speakin erally, just 
that difference tween the art as 
in France which might have been anticipated from the national 
characteristics of the two countries. The German chromolitho- 
phs are apt to be ae and opaque, yet for the most part they 
a correct working of the machines ; in fact they are eminently 
mechanical. The French chromos are more difficult to designate, 
ly because the results attained are more diversified. The 
colours are often vivid even to excess; they are transparent and 
thin even to poverty; and sometimes brilliancy is gained at the 
cost of abrupt transitions. On the whole, however, the Paris 
houses are unrivalled for art-skill, ready resource, and com- 
mand over detail. Yet the conclusion seems to be that no one 
artist or school is in all points supreme. Each in turn is strong in 
some specific work ; one, for example, may be best for frescoes, 
another for illuminated missals, a third for painted windows, 
and a fourth for ceramic ware. In the volume before us the 
coloured plates from an easel picture by Van Eyck, and from 
a fresco by Fra Angelico, are florid and weak. On the other hand, 
it is hard to praise too highly the facsimile from the “ Bibe- 
yon Faience de Henri IL” —the chef-d’envre which fell under our 
notice a few weeks since. Also of the highest order are the print- 
ings in gold and silver, as exemplified in damascened clocks 
and watches, as likewise in helmets from the famous armoury at 
Madrid. The detail is here exquisitely delicate, and the polished 
light-reflecting surfaces of the metal are rendered with illusive 
realism. It may be instructive to compare these nineteen chromo- 
lithographs with the illustrations in the magnificent “Album ” to 
an analogous publication, L’ Histoire des Arts industriels an Moyen 
Age et a Uépoque dela Renaissance, par Jules Labarte. Taken alto- 
gether, the plates in Labarte, executed by several hands and by 
diverse processes, are superior to the chromolithographs in this 
volume by M. Paul Lacroix. The two quarto albums of M. Labarte 
include pitee printed from photographs by the “ Poitevin process ” ; 
they are, however, rather faint, and they lack sharpness and decision 
in touch. It is, moreover, always doubtful whether this and other 
analogous photographic processes are not helped out by the artist’s 
pencil or graver. Until further evidence shall be adduced, we 
must continue to distrust the methods, forced upon the public in 
England and in France, which pretend to produce faesimile re- 
plicas of photographs. We have thus entered somewhat in detail 
on the results gained in colour-printing, because various patents 
are now on their trial, because the art is still in its infancy, and 
because we believe it may be yet practicable, by the combination 
of several methods, to secure higher results than any hitherto 
attained. 

We have dwelt primarily on the illustrations to this hand- 
some volume, because they are of greater value than the letter- 
press. The text, in fact, seems in part written - to the plates, 
and neither seem in all cases. brought down to the present year, 
the date on the title-page. Thus the Biberon already referred to 
is still assigned to the Pourtalés Collection, though all the world 
knows that four years ago it was sold in Paris, and is nowin the 
possession of Mr. John Malcolm. Still more unaccountable is the 
entire exclusion of mosaics from a treatise which begins with 
the rise of Christian art. The work, in fact, is a fragment, and 
the literary matter can pretend to little more than a digest. Thus, 
while M. Viollet-le-Duc gives ninety pages to painted glass, 
M. Lacroix can afford but seventeen; and while Labarte devotes 
154 pages to enamels, the subject finds no place among the twenty 
chapters of M. Lacroix. Still the narratives and criticisms as far as 
they go are trustworthy. Thus the three pages which are cleverly 
made to comprise as many centuries of frescoes, if not very full, 
are at all events pretty correct. How such literary achievements 
are possible may be judged from the following dogmatic summary 

from a chapter which, within the compass of thirty-six pages, 
—- to tell everything about all masters and schools which 
ve essayed painting “sur bois, sur toile,” &. :— 

Quatre écoles principales sont en présence: l’école florentine, qui a pour 
caractore la vérité du dessin, l’énergie de la couleur, la grandeur de la con- 
ception ; I’école romaine, qui cherche son idéal dans la savante et sobre 
entente des lignes, dans le calme noble des compositions, dans la justesse de 
Yexpression et dans la beauté des formes; J’école vénitienne, qui parfois 
négligela correction du trait pour s’attacher I’éclat, & la magie du coloris ; 
enfin I’école parmesane, qui se distingue surtout par la suavité de la touche 
et par la science du clair-obscur. Toutefois ces appréciations des tendances 
du tempérament de ces divers groupes ne sont rien moins qu’absolues. 
After this re, so bold and broad in generalization, we can 
scarcely expect to be helped to the solution of such critical points 
48 were involved in recent discussions on the genuineness of 
ee assigned to Rembrandt and Michael Angelo in our 

ational Gallery. M. Lacroix is as a critic amiable and credu- 
lous; he accepts without obstinate questioning any work of art 
‘or any assumption in history which is likely to prove enter- 
taining to the general reader. In elucidation of the question, 
who was the painter of the “Entombment” now in Trafalgar 
Square, we find nothing more to the purpose than the some- 
What apocryphal saying attributed to Michael Angelo—* La 
seule peinture c’est la fresque; la peinture 4 ’huile n’est qu'un 
art de femmes et d’hommes paresseux et sans énergie.” Michael 
Angelo acquired a reputation for startling speeches, some of 
which he never delivered ; but it usually happens with men who 
make themselves notorious for caustic epigrams — Dr. Johnson 
and Sydney Smith, for example, in our own country—that bons 
mots coined by other wits pass current under the favourite name 
of the day. Italian travellers are bored rather than edified by the 
Tepetition of anecdotes touching the old masters, backed not even 


by the authority of Vasari, the great national gossipmonger. And 
it were perhaps cruel to put a om to entertaining personalities 
which make guide-books agreeable reading, and histories of the 
arts commercial successes. e should be glad if in these 

some new materials could be discovered which might’ reallo-add 
to the store of existing knowledge ; yet originality in these 
days is not to be looked for, especially in popular digests: OF 
course it became inevitable that we should again listen to the 
oft-told story how Cimabue’s Madonna was carried im pre+ 
cession through the streets of Florence, and how Giotto was 
taken from the sheepfold, became the scholar of Cimabue, the 
friend of Dante, and the greatest painter of the age. Still we 
think that with this common routine some few new traits mi 
have been blended. For example, we think it is scarcely possi 
for any observant student to pass from Bologna to Florence, and 
thence by way of Pisa to Sienna and Assisi, aad so on to Umbria 
and the many towns which nestle among the Apennines, and(not 
come to the conclusion that Vasari vastly overrated the part 
taken by Cimabue in the great and widespread revival of art-in 
Italy of the thirteenth century. And yet in these pages Cimabue 
has all the glory; the results of modern criticism find little or no 
recognition. Unexpected light has been reflected on the dark ages 
by students; in the midst of shumber has been found an awalren+ 
ing ; the day dawned not in a moment, but by degrees; Christian 
art came not by creation or revelation, but under the law of pro+ 
gressive development. It is true that in times of servitude, 
mental or other, the individual is merged in the common herd, 
but in the annals of art, servitude has not, except in the worst of 
times, been so abject as to annihilate the individual artist 
absolutely. Thus out from prevailing darkness there ever and 
anon rise into light men of a stature above their fellows. Accord- 
ingly oe to Cimabue we come upon notable works identified 
with Margaritone, Guido of Sienna, Duccio, and Giunta Pisano. 
Yet it must be confessed that these periods of transition from the 
hard, servile, feeble art of Byzantium to the healthful and free 
style of Italy, still remain in mystery, notwithstanding the 
researches of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle. We have found 
within the range of our own observation that a manner se 
distinguishable from that of Cimabue is pretty widely di 

that the great Tuscan is little more than the best’ representative 
of his age, and that it was reserved for Giotto and Oreagna te 
make the decisive move which led to final emancipation from dead 
tradition into a living art of truth and beauty. A discussion, how- 
ever, which deals with names is more tedious than profitable. Yet 
in these questions it soon becomes evident that names personify 
principles, that the artists who by name are saved from oblivion 
are landmarks, and their works beacons to guide the historian 
across trackless regions. And when once the key shall be found 
for the reading of Italian art in the thirteenth century,'it may 
be more easy to interpret the recondite phenomena which lie 
in other lands, on the borders of the Rhine, and in those out- 
lying territories where romanesque styles mingle not only with 
schools of Byzantium but with the rude seulpture of the Celts and 
the Teutons. These products become so complex that analysis 
is difficult, and we al far from a solution free of conjecture, 
The questions which arise in Italy in the thirteenth century 
recur, as we have said, in other lands, and that almost contem- 
poraneously. The mass of material to be brought under govern- 
ing laws is indeed vast. Art is a language which Eve ready 
to burst into civilized life use copiously, if not well. Mueb of 
this language of the eye, carved upon stone or painted upon 

has doubtless been hiiterated and lost, but enough remains‘ to 
guide the inquirer. As such investigations are extended, the more 
apparent will it become that artists such as Cimabue are not'so 
much causes or creators as effects—-the products of theirage. Art 
in early times was less individual than generic; an individual 
stood for a city, a city represented a nation, and some nations 
gave birth to arts, not. merely national, but by wide distribution 
even cosmopolitan. 

Akin to these questions is the problem how Christian art’was 
born into the world. M. Lacroix begins at the beginning with 
the Catacombs, Christian art came as a new birth, and we are 
told that in place of form, which was the essence of classi¢ art, 
the Christians substituted an idea, and that while pagan sculpture 
had been consecrated to materialistic mythologies, Christian paint- 
ing was dedicated to the spiritual worship of the true Ged. All 
this has been heard many times before ; such assertions are doubt- 
less well meant, and, though one-sided and commonplace, 
have a broad basis in truth. Yet the cause of Christian art is 
likely to be prejudiced by zeal which lacks discrimination. It 
is of no use to blink the fact that the earliest Christian painters 
—if, indeed, they were Christian—showed themselves to be 
artists of the meanest order, men in whom the last spark of 
genius was extinguished, and to whom was denied any supernatural 
gifts in recompense for natural deficiencies. We turn to Phidias 
and the Greeks, and find men in full possession and exercise of a 
genius which, by permissible figure of speech, has been designated 
divine, and we behold, in the Elgin Marbles, a perfected humanity 
which, in point of art, is by common consent intinitely above 
all that was produced within the first twelve centuries of the 
Christian era, Scarcely, indeed, till we come to the head of 
Christ as painted by Leonardo in the fifteenth century, does 
the divine element in Christianity obtain adequate expression; 
and by that time, be it remembered, classic art had begun to 
reassert her ancient sway in Italy. ‘Thus it is evident that the 
above generalization, that Chyistian art was the i 
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of an idea while Greek art was a mere modelling of form, 
needs explanation, if not correction. On the one hand, it may 
be well to remember that the Greeks were so strongly pos- 
sessed with an idea that their art has been emphatically termed 
ideal; on the other hand, it is well known that Christian art was 
often little else than a simple narrative of leading incidents in the 
life of Christ upon earth—a kind of illustrated Bible for the un- 
lettered multitude. Yet, as we have indicated, some truth lurks 
in the antithesis; Christian art avowedly concerned herself with 
the inner consciousness, and took cognizance of the relation sub- 
sisting between the soul and God. We cannot now enter on a 
theme so momentous, yet we may be permitted to say that the 
central truth of Christianity—God manifest in the flesh—is, even 
in point of art, the grandest idea which ever came upon the 
earth. And around this central thought radiate kindred con- 
ceptions which, in Christian art, struggle for expression, and bring 
inspiration. Moreover, these new ideas were essentially spiritual in 
their aspect, so spiritual indeed that they cared little for comely 
clothing in bodily form. And thus it is not too much to say that 
Christianity brought into art a new power, thoughts not before 
revealed, nor by artists realized. When history, however, carries 
us down to the period of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the phenomena presented become complex, classic styles permeate 
the Christian, and the spiritual idea, of which Angelico is the 
elementary type, receives physical development. It is perhaps 
too much to expect a satisfactory analysis of these interchanging 
elements in a volume which has obtained success by popular and 
discursive treatment. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


WE. noticed some months ago Mr. Ross Browne’s Report on 
the mineral resources of the Pacitic States and Territories ; 
one of those valuable repertories of practical information which 
form so remarkable a feature of American literature, and the com- 
pilation of which occupies so large a share of the time and atten- 
tion of the Federal and State oflicials. The American notions of 
the functions and duties of Government ditfer widely from those 
in fashion with English theorists, and especially with that political 
school which professes to make American institutions its standard 
and model, and is never weary of suggesting comparisons to the 
disadvantage of our own. We are coustantly told that the Ameri- 
cans require and will endure far less government than any other 
people, and we are exhorted to imitate them in confining the action 
of the State within the narrowest limits. And this is perhaps 
true so far as regards the direct action or initiative of the State and 
Federa] authorities. Nearly all valuable institutions or important 
enterprises are undertaken in the first instance by private adven- 
turers, and the field of joint-stock speculation in America, as in KEng- 
land, includes much that on the Continent would be considered to 
belong to the central or municipal government. But American 
democracy shows none of that jealousy of State aid or State super- 
vision which characterises English Radicalism ; and the non-inter- 
ference theories in favour with Mr. Bright and his adherents tind 
no support in Transatlantic practice, Railways, for instance, are 
made by joint-stock companies; but they receive substantial aid 
from the State or from the Union, sometimes in actual subventions, 
more frequently in grants of land—tor instance, “ alternate sec- 
tions ” of a mile square on either side the line—which very justly 
enable them to profit directly by the additional value which they 
instantly confer upon the land through which they pass. Again, 
the popular school of economists in England resents all proposals 
for placing the operations of public companies under Government 
control, even in those instances in which the interests of the 
public are most deeply and widely involved, and in which those 
concerned are most incapable of protecting themselves. ‘The 
suggestions recently made for securing an ofticial inspection and 
certification of Insurance Companies have provoked great outcry 
frum this school; yet they fall far short of what has been actually 
thought necessary and found practicable beyond the Atlantic. Ca- 
veat emptor is @ maxim perhapsas much in vogue in America as here ; 
but the American Government is recognised as the representative 
and guardian of the emptor, especially where the latter is generally 
a member of a defenceless and unbusinesslike class. In like manner, 
the American politician displays none of that penurious economy 
—that reluctance to expend public money on purposes beneticial 
to the public at large, whether directly or through the advantage 
conferred on productive industry—which is characteristic of recent 
English policy. Scientitic objects of all sorts—trom astronomical 
researches to such practical investigations as those of Mr. Ross 
Browne—are rarely allowed to languish for want of State aid; 
and, as we have before observed, the office of furnishing inlorma- 
tion respecting the condition and prospects of different branches of 
industry, the resources of different regions, and all that can assist 
the development of trade or direct the movements of population, 
is regarded as one of the most important functions of government. 
Mauy permanent departments, and innumerable temporary Com- 
missions, have no other object. How thoroughly and consistently 
this work is performed the volume before us * —a continuation 
by Mr. Raymond of Mr. Browne's investigations— atiords a 
curious illustration, One of the points which appear to have 
engaged his careful attention is the condition and the influence of 
customary and statute law upon the mining industry of the United 


* The Mines of the West. A Report to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
By Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D., Commissioner of Mining Statistics. New 
York: Ford & Co, Leadon: Triibner & Co. 1869, 


States. But Mr. Raymond is not content to explain the actual state 
of that law, and its immediate operation; he completes his work 
by an inquiry into the mining laws of other countries, whether 
ancient or modern ; collects all the information he can find regard. 
ing the Greek, Roman, and Carthaginian systems; discusses the 
methods of working the silver mines of Sunium, and the tin mines 
of the Cassiterides, and the oy pi imposed by the Roman 
Government when its conquests had made it heir alike to the dis 
coveries of Athens and ot Carthage, to the gold mines of Th 

the silver of Attica, and the varied mineral resources of Spain and 
Britain. He gives a careful summary of the customs and legisl. 
tion of European Powers; of the mining law of feudal Germany, 
of modern Prussia, of imperial Spain, of commercial England ; and 
brings all his information to bear upon the problems presented by 
the new conditions under which gold and silver mining has 
developed itself in America. Te sets forth clearly the difficulties 
of the existing and somewhatanarchical system which has grown 
out of Congressional and Territorial, general and local, legislation, 
the common law of Mexico, the customs of the diggers, and the 
bylaws which in any district may be enacted and repealed from 
time to time by a “mass meeting” of the miners—a machin 
often abused for the worst purposes by dishonest speculators, i 
describes the various modes of ingenious evasion by which the 
rights recognised by law, and generally vested in the first dis. 
covery of a vein or lode, are defeated; the plan of “ jumping,” 
the trick of sinking a shaft at some distance from the working of 
the owner, coming upon his vein, and extracting large masses of 
ore before he can so continue his operations as to reach the point 
and prove that the plundered vein belongs to him; and the strata- 
gem by which the law which recognises the abandonment of a 
mine fur a short period as involving a forfeiture of title is used 
dishonest adventurers to defraud the distant capitalist who has 
assisted and trusted them. And, having made plain the abuses 
and defects of the actual system, he suggests a complete scheme 
for their correction. The absence of such a machinery for watching 
and taking note of the operation of law has been noticed by Mr. 
Henry Taylor and other thoughtful writers as one main cause of 
the slow, uncertain, and unsatisfactory progress of English legis- 
lation. The fact that such investigation and report forms not only 
the special duty of many Commissioners appointed ad hoc, but a 
part of the duty of most American departments, may account for 
the fact that, in-spite of corruption and party spirit, and all the 
vices which infect the political life of the Dnited States, the pra- 
tical results of their legislative and administrative system appear 
to be not only compatible with, but conducive to, the rapid and 
remunerative development of their vast and varied natunl 
resources, 

The American Annual Cyclopedia * for 1868 contains, as usual, 
a very full account of the legislation of the past year, under the 
article “ Congress’; a discussion of recent scientific discoveries, 
under “ Electricity ” and other heads; a full narrative of the Abys- 
sinian war, and a description of the country; and in general a 
more or less complete dictionary of all the prominent historical 
features of the year—religious, political, scientific, and miscel- 
laneous; together with an obituary, native and foreign, very full 
and carefully compiled, if not—as can hardly be the case—con- 
taining every name we should expect to tind, or omitting all 
that are unknown beyond the bounds of a sect or a coterie. The 
successive volumes of this work promise to form as useful and 
ample a work of reference, at least in regard to American men and 
events, as the historian or the political student of the future can 
desire. A less interesting and less pretentious, but very useful, 
work is a collection of the Acts and Resolutions ¢ of the last two 
Sessions of the Federal Legislature, the last of the fortieth and 
the tirst of the forty-tirst Congress of the United States. 

Two treatises on the Elements of Astronomy f, by Mr. White 
and Professor Loomis §, containing a description of the commoner 
astronomical instruments, of the more familiar celestial objects, 
and of the elementary processes of the science, are adapted rather 
for their avowed purpose, to serve as text-books in schools, than 
for the use of the general reader. They are too brief and incom- 
plete for those who have leisure to study the subject seriously, 
and too full of mathematical forms and details tor those who 
desire only to understand somewhat more clearly what they can 
discern with their eyes or with an ordinary telescope. In short, 
they belong to a class of works for which the American system of 
education seems to mpke great demand, which affurd something 
between a foundation aud a smattering of almost every depart- 
ment of knowledge. 

* The American Annual Cyclopadia and Register of Important Events of 
the Year 1868. Embracing Political, Civil, Militury, and Social Affairs; 
Public Documents ; Biogruphy, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, 
Science, Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry. Vol. VILL. New York: 
Appleton & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

+ Acts and Resolutions of the United States of America, passed at the 
Third Session of the Forteth Congress. December 7, 1868—March 4, 1869. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. London: Sampson Low, Son, 
& Marston. 1369. 

t The Elements of Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy, for the Use of 
Colleges and Academies. By Charles J. White, A.M., Assistant-Professor of 
Astronomy and Navigation in the United States Naval Academy. Phila- 
Claxton, Kemsen, & Haffelfinger. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 
1869. 

§ Elements of Astronomy, designed for Academies and High Schools. By 
Elias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
Yale Colleve, and Author of a “Course of Mathematics.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 
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A very interesting work by Mr. W. J. Flagg®* contains an 
account of a visit to nearly all the principal wine countries of 
Europe, with a very full and painstaking description of the mode 
of cultivating the vine, and manipulating its produce in each 
different district. The treatment varies in every case, from the 
yery first stage to the very last; from the ar agai and planting 
of the vineyard down to the bottling of the wine; and every 
process is described at length, with a minuteness well calculated 
to serve the main object of the work—the instruction of American 
vine-growers and wine-makers—without at all diminishing its 
interest for the general reader. Here the vines are fresh planted 
every five or ten years; here the old ones are cherished as long as 
nossible, and it is held that the grapes of a young vine are hardly 

t to make wine of the higher qualities. In one place—and this 
is the general practice in France—the vines are cut down close to 
the ground every year, and never allowed to grow to the height at 
which they would require much artificial support ; while in another, 
according to the Italian practice, they are permitted to embrace the 
trees planted for their support, and to grow to the very top. Here 
they are propped on stakes, there trellised ; here layered, and there 
not. In one place manure is diligently applied ; in another abhorred 
as poisonous. Now all foliage is pruned away; and again it is 
encouraged as necessary to protect the fruit from the sun. Some- 
times twenty thousand plants are set in an acre; sometimes not 
as many hundreds; tie rule apparently being that quantity and 
quality of wine are incompatible objects. Sometimes the grapes 
are gathered all at once, when generally ripe; sometimes the 
vintage continues for weeks, each berry being cut as it ripens; 
and in IIungary the grapes from which the Tokay of the highest 
quality—unpurchaseable in the market—is made are allowed to 
become half-withered before they are pressed. Sometimes the 
grapes are crushed by a hand-mill; or at others pressed through a 
sort of gigantic sieve ; or again trodden with naked feet after the 
ancient fashion. Here they are thrown into the vat, stalks and all, 
the latter forming a thick crust on the surface, and are allowed to 
ferment in the skins; elsewhere they are picked. One manufac- 
turer has the vat uncovered ; another covers it. In one case the 
fermenting must is left undisturbed; in another is stirred with 

les; in a third, naked men are plunged into the vat to stir about 
its contents with hands and feet. Bordeaux has one system ; 
Burgundy another; Italy and Hungary have each their distinc- 
tive notions; and Champagne differs from them all. The Rheingau, 

again, has its own methods, It might be thought that the 
different qualities of wine were due rather to the treatment than the 
soil, were it not that different parts of the same vineyard, as at 
Johannisberg, produce wines of different sorts; that two sides of 
the same hill give us wines so utterly unlike as Assmanshaiiser 
and Rudesheimer; and that different methods are sometimes in 
vogue in the same district. Mr. Flagg finds a certain resemblance 
in all the soils suited to the growth of the vine. They are 
generally poor and pebbly, stones of the size of a nut often 
composing more than half their bulk; chalk is a most advan- 
tageous mother stone; and the presence of iron appears to have 
an important effect upon the strength and value of the wine. 
Mr. blagg is himself an American vine-grower, and, like most 
Americans, is inclined to sing the praises of his own country. He 
believes that the Virginian grape is capable of producing wine 
that Burgundy cannot surpass; and he will not allow the best 
Champagne any superiority over sparkling Catawba. The latter is 
probably a question of taste; the flavour of the Catawba is gene- 
rally disliked by lovers of champagne, and it is possible that a 
= esed to the former may miss the accustomed savour in the 
surspean substitute. Myr. Flagg is not to be dismayed by the 
losses sustained by himself or his neighbours through the ravages 
of disease. IIe believes that young vines are not liable to the 
oidium ; that layering is a preventative; and that sulphur is an 
effectual remedy, and can be used, with due precaution, without 
affecting the ultimate flavour of the wine. The book is, as we have 
said, written primarily for vine-growers; but emanating as it 
does from a man thoroughly acquainted with the subject, able to 
understand and appreciate all that he saw, and fortunate enough 
to have seen every important vineyard country, and examples of 
every class of wine-manufactory in Europe, it has merits which 
will render it as interesting to the general reader as any of the 
current works upon the same subject. 

Swedenborgisnism and modern Spiritualism are introducing a 
new department of literature, of which American publishers have 
already sent us some curious specimens. We have before this 
noticed one or two works devoted to what can hardly be called 
speculations regarding the future life, seeing that the authors 
write with a confident assumption of knowledge as far removed as 
Well may be from the avowed uncertainty of speculative conjec- 
ture, and take upon themselves to supply most fully the omissions 
of Revelation, and to give us the amplest information on those 
questions upon which Scripture and reason are almost equally 
silent—the state, condition, and occupations of the departed spirit 
in another world. They never guess or argue, but tell us posi- 
tively either what is or what must be, sometimes on the au- 
thority of the “rapping” spirits, sometimes on that of the great 
Swedish visionary, aud not unfrequently on their own. Mr. Hol- 
Combe settles in a volume of very moderate dimensions one of the 
questions which have most baflled the curious, and appeared most 


* Three Seasons in European Vineyards. Treating of Vine Culture; Vine 
Diseuse and its Cure 3 Wme-making and Wines, Red and White; Wine- 


insoluble to the reverent—namely, the character of sexual distinc- 
tions and the relation of the sexes in the future life.* His doctrines are 
in the main a reproduction of those of Swedenborg, supported by 
a little reasoning and a good deal of assertion on his own part. To 
give any account of his views is beyond our scope, nor are we sure 
that itis within our power. We cannot explain what we are by no 
means certain that we understand ; and we can only refer the reader 
who may be desirous to Jearn all that Mr. Holcombe can tell him 
on so interesting a topic to the volume itself. 

We have on our list this month several works of fiction, of 
perhaps something above the average quality. Agnes Wentworth + 
1s a story of American domestic life in a family belonging to what 
in this country would be called the better, if not to the richer, 
section of society ; the quieter interest of home scenes and family 
fortunes being relieved by the more exciting incidents introduced 
by the great civil war, in which some of the leading personages 
take part—of course on the Northern side. In fiction, as in his- 
tory, the conquerors have the field very much to themselves; the 
time has not yet come when the South can tell her story in 
historical form, and when the passions of party will have so far 
subsided that the novelist may avail himself of the deeper and 
more varied, if not more tragic, interest afforded by the incidents 
-of the Southern struggle, the long and heroic endurance and “final 
defeat of the weaker people, without fearing to alienate the sym- 
pathy of his readers. The Stranded Ship} is a more sensational 
story, with enough of plot and incident, of murder, criminal trials, 
adventure and peril, to suit the popular taste of the day, accus- 
tomed as it has been by Miss Braddon and her imitators to highly 
spiced intellectual food. Men, Women, and Ghosts§ is the title 
of a collection of stories of a somewhat various character; two or 
three being very pathetic tales of everyday life, with its sorrows, 
mistakes, and trials, while the most remarkable derive their in- 
terest from the miraculous pretensions of spiritualism. One of 
these, professedly founded on facts, is, if not true, extremely 
well invented, and proves the writer to have had a prac- 
tical and somewhat long experience of the phenomena she de- 
scribes, The manner in which the minor marvels are performed 
—tables being moved, chairs thrown about, spoons twisted 
and straightened, hands felt, forms seen, under circumstances 
which are said to exclude the possibility of trick or decep- 
tion—until the sceptical eyewitness is fairly convinced, and 
induced to rely on the final prophecy whic crowns the mysterious 
drama; and the way in which that prophecy, confirmed by repeti- 
tion at the mouths of several independent mediums, is at last 
ludicrously and completely falsified, agree perfectly with the ex- 
periences of the most intelligent of those who have been fui tunate 
enough to witness the extraordinary physical achievements of the 
alleged agency. It was our own fortune to witness an incident 
not unlike that which forms the dénouement of this story—a cir- 
cumstantial account, with details of time, place, and name, given 
of the death of a friend of the inquirer, who was in perfect health 
and safety. 

Mr. Parsons’s monograph on the Rose || is rather a gardener’s 
than a botanist’s handbook, containing a description of some hun- 
dreds of varieties of the regal flower, the special beauty, the advan- 
tages, and the modes of cultivation and training peculiar to each, 
together with some general remarks and directions, which may 
prove somewhat too elaborate for the practical use of amateurs, 
while they probably contain little with which the professed gar- 
dener would choose to own himself unacquainted. Those, how- 
ever, who simply wish to choose the varieties of roses best suited 
to their garden or their tastes, and to treat them to the best 
advantage that circumstances will permit, will doubtless find in 
these pages some novel information and some valuable hints. 


* The Sexes Here and Hereafter. By William H. Holcombe, M_D., 
Author of “Our Children in Heaven,” &c. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 


f Agnes Wentworth, By KE. Foxton, Author of “Herman,” and “Sir 
Pavon Payon.” Puiladelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1 


t A Stranded Ship: a Story of Sea and Shore. By L. Clarke Davis. 
New York: Putnam & Son. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1869. 

§ Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Author of 
“The Gates Ajar,” &c. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co., successors to 
Ticknor & Ficlds. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 
|| Parsons on the Rose. A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, and 


History of the Rose. By Samuel B. Parsons. New and Revised Edition. 
Iilustrated. New York: Orange, Judd, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
The SatuRDAY Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 
The publication of the SaturDaY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 
Cloth Cases for Binding ail the Volumes may be had at the Office, 


drinking, as affecting Health and Morals. =, William J. Flagg. New 
York: Marper & Brothers, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 


price 2s, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d, each, 
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MATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
in September, at Chambers near Regent Circus, an EVENING CLASS will meet, 
NU ON, under the direction of a GRADU. 
Street, Hanover Square. 


OYAL ARTILLERY and a —Since 1866. Mr, 
RIPPIN’S PUPILS have taken the follo ing, places t the Half-yearly Examination 

for admission sot the Royal Mili Academy, W —Ist, oth, 7th, 9th, 161 
Ist, 381 gath, ‘ard, ‘erm commences ‘August 23,—CHAS. 


Hy NGINE ZERING. —STUDENTS are prepared in the 
HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the various branches of i 

neering, and for the Indian Public Works Dieastanent: bya course of I. 

or without Articles of A Address, the PRINCLPAL. 


N OXFORD PRIVATE TUTOR has TWO VACANCIES 
in his READING PARTY. PUPILS Otte, i for the October Matriculation and the 
usual Oxtord Examinations.—Address, L., Post Keswick. 


A § CLERGYMAN who takes SIX PUPILS from Fifteen 


;* follow ‘their onainen in India mr do — to learn the NATIVE LANGUAGES, 
Lessons given.—lor particulars apply by letter, MUTTRA, 27 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 


GoLrE CHARGE CURACY with ADVOWSON.—A “Married 

OXFORD GRADUATE, some years in Orders, wishes for the PERMANENT SOLE 

CILARGE (from Christmas) = a PARISH of which the ADVOWSON may be purchased, 

requi Stipend, £100 and the Varsonage.—Address, Rev. M. A,, 
.ittle Britain, E 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES (ineluding “ ROSSINI, ” “TITANIA,” “FRAN- 
CESCA DE KIMINI,” &.). Open daily, at the New Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s, 


EW: AIL WALTON’S DRAWINGS and PAINTINGS, 
PINE and EASTERN, on VIEW at the Pall Mall Gallery, 48 Pall Mall (Mr. W. M. 
‘THOMPSON’s), trom Ten to Six.—Admission, with Catalogue, ls. 


{ NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON SESSION, 1869-70. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will pct on_ Monday, 

October 4. IN'L LECTURE by ssor Sir HENRY ‘THOMPSON, at 4 

The SESSLON of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS, including the Department of 

Paginesring and — vo Sciences, will begin on Tuesday, October 5. INTRODUCTORY 
+, at 3 P. 


LECT Pro’ MOORE, M.A., C.E., at 3 P.M. 
The it ING. NCLASSES for Classics, Modern Languages, Mathematics, the Natural 
nes, History, Eloeution, &c., will commence on Monday, October 1. 


Scien 
aun =item fox BUYS between the ages of Seven and Sixteen Will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, 
tember 21, 
mnapaatnene of the various Departments of the College, containing ful! information respecting 
Classes, Fees, Days and Hours of Attendance, , &e., and Copies of the Regulations relating to 
the Entrance and E to Competition by Students 
of the several Faculties, may be obtained at the eee of the Colleg 
The EXAMINATION for the MEDICAL ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be held at 
the C cllege on the 23th and 29th of September ; Doty ie the ARTS and LAWS ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS on the 30th September, and Ist of October. 
The College is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and only a 
few minutes’ w: from the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern 


ays. 
August 1869, JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


S'- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.—The 
WINTER SESSION will commence on Friday, October 
Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the C oliege Reg a 
For all particulars concerning either the Hospital or Colleg application may be made, 
aa or by letter, to Mr. MOURANT Baker, the Resident Warden ; or at the Museum or 


AY EDICAL EDUCATION for WOMEN.—TWO SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS each of the annual value of _ tenable for ‘Three Years in one of the 
Universities open to Women and to be awarded iy © ion in June 1870, are 
ottered to Women who desire to enter the Medical rofession. we Fm can be obtained from 
Miss GARRETT, 20 Upper ley 8 . Portman Square, London. 


iD ASTBOURNE. — TRINITY COLLEGE. — AUTUMN 


TERM commences September 23.—Apply to the Master, Rev. J. R. Woop. 


LONDON. INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Rector of the 


School of Edinburgh. 

The new Wing being ready Mi. at the t of the Autumn Term, on 
the Isth ver next, should. ve made without delay for admission to fill the 
remaining VACANCIES, 

Prospectuses ee every information may be had on application to Dr. Scnirz, at the 
College, Spring Grove, Middlesex, Ww; or to the Goorstare at the Office of the Luternational 
Education Society (Limited), 24 Old Bond Street, London, W. 

** NOTICE.—The Registered Office of the International Education Society, Limited, = 
be removed to the London International College, at Spring Grove, Middlesex, on ‘and after 
dsth ‘September next. 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for LADIES, 

<1 14 Camden Street, N.W., under the Patronage of the Lord Bishop of Lospox, 
the Vicar oor Clergy of St. Pancras,&c. Sixty-one Pupils from this School have passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations ; Fifteen with Honours. The School will RE-OPEN on 
"Tuesday, September M. 


fue U UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, Peckham, London, 

8.E., for the Training of Youths to Business, will be RE- OPENE D Besiniber nm A 
List of Leading Firms, past or present fe ouy porters of the Schools, forwarded on application to 
the Principal, Joun YEATS, &e.—Founded in 


{ RANCE.—MODERN _ SCHOOL, Versailles, 3 and 5 Rue 
Porte-de-Bue. IHead-Master—Prof. LIUS BRANDT, Academy of Paris. TEN 
ENGLISH PUPILS received as Boarders, with the Head- Master. pecial Classes for 
Civil Engineering. The School RE- OPENS | September 27th admis- 
sion apply to the iA D-MASTER, 5 Rue Porte-de- Bue, Versailles. 
{ OLKESTONE.—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND , M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of A Bet College, Oxford, 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Servi ive and other Competitive E ‘Terms and on application, 
OLKESTONE.—There are a few VACANCIES in a very 
Select. Preparatory Establishment for GENTLEMEN'S SONS, intended for Eton, 
Marrow, and other Public Schools. Inclusive ‘Terms, 45 to 50 Guineas per annum.—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 12 Sandgate Road, Folkestone. 


DUC: \TION.—BRIGHTON.—In a SELECT ESTABLISH- 
\T of long standing, and very healthfully situated, there are a few VACANCIES, 

The earnest endeavour of the Ladies conducting it is to instil right Prineipl« nd to train 
‘ge to become useful, accomplished Geatlewomen. ‘The res practicall 

St re ; rofessors of eminence attend. —Address, L. Z., Messrs. Tres ucher’s Library, North 

treet, Brighton. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “ English tory and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) has 
GENTLEMEN preparing for all departments of both Services. — Address, 15 Beaufort 
Buildings, St Strand. 
NDIAN CLVIL SE RVICE, WOOLWICH or SANDHURST. 


The Rev. Dr. HUGITES, who has passed over 300 Pupils, has VACANCIES, Term 
commences September 15.—Castlebar Court, Kaling, 


XFORD MATRICULATION.—An OXFORD M.A, of of 


on neiderable experience in Tuition, Rector of a small Country Parish near Oxford, 

repares YOUNG MEN only for Matriculation, and has now a Vacancy. Number limited to 

to ad ‘Terma, £120 per annum. ess, Key. A. W., 


| 10 WIDOWERS end OTHERS.—A MARRIED LADY, 
with one little Girl, wishes to take the entire CHARGE of a YOUNG FAMILY. she 

can promise the most tender and loving care, with every possible comfort, the advantage of 

- excelient Nursery Governess, and a ae Nurse. la and large Garden, 

4 ‘re interview requested.Address, A. D. Y., Post Offi Grove, Notting 
ill 


GENTLEMAN in his Twenty-fourth Year, well Educated 

and highly Recommended, wishes for a ‘post as ASSISTANT- SECRETARY toa 

a TETY, or SECRETARY to a GENTLEMAN. A high Stipend not req —Adadress, 
ul.» ° N. M., care of A. O. Underwood, Esq., Solicitor, 89 Chancery Lane, W.C, 


W ANTED, an Engagement as COMPANION to a LADY, 


Good P’ “wanes Accustomed to Reading French and English. A small Salary req 
Address, E. H., Post Office, Bath. 


{GYPT.—The NILE, SUEZ CANAL, SYRIA, &e, 
TRAVEL a ye of seeing t the Suez Canal, and Sec up the Nile or to 
Syria, can CONTRA n London for the Whole or Part of the Journey. Nile Boats and 
Dragomans hired in ee and Parties of Four or Six made up, thus avoiding delay in Egypt, 
The _ ee numerous applications for Nile Boats this Season, ear! ts are recom- 
men 
Apply to the M om eg, , Palace Hotel, Buckingham Gate ; or to the Egyptian 
Agency, 34 Nich Lane, 


Bricut ON —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Every endeavour is made 


to render this Hotel equal to its oes repute. The Coffee Room, with extensive 
“The MANAGER s will be 


Sea frontage, has been enlarged and i 
promptly attended to, 
Bedford llotel Company, Limited. 
7 Believe me, sir, the finest seenery in the world is improved by a good Hotel in 
the foreground.” 
[LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful Location; Beautiful 


cenery: 200 Apartments; Handsome Public Rooms; Table d’Hote 
J. BOILN, Lifracombe, North Devon. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 


H PROP: ATHY. —MALVERN. — Dr. RAYNER’S 
2stablishment (formerly Dr. W1Lson’s). _The House is placed on the slope 
of the Hills and accommodates 70 Patients.—F or Prospectus, apply to Dr. RAYNER, M. a 


ATER TREATMENT.—COMPRESSED AIR REMEDY 
in ASTHMA, &c.TOWNSHEND IOUSE, Malvern. Physician—l. B. GRIND- 
ROD, M.D.,&c. A Prospectus forwarded on application. 


to the ROYAL HOSPITAL for IN- 
CURABLES, Wandsworth, are earnestly es to vi — for Mr. ENOCH EVANS, 
B.A., of ‘Trinity College, Dublin. Mr. EVANS, who is a te for a Pension at the next 
Election, was a Schoelmaster, but an attack of Paralysis ce deprived him of the power 
Speech, and of the use of his right side. He is unable to do anything for his own su ert, has 
no Resources of his own, and no Relations capable of ey him.—Proxies ani Voting 
Papers will be received by Mrs. WATERFIELD, South Sheen, 3) ard’s-on- 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


jy OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
TOHN MITCHELL'S STEEL PENS, Patronized by the 


QUEEN during the last Twenty-four Years.—Sold by all Stationers. 
London Depot—s6 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. Works—Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


ys HE PROPRIETORS respectf ‘ully announce that the LONDON 
GENERAL MOU RNING WAREIIOUSE tess advantages to Families of the highest 
distinetion, and also to those of the most limited me: 
Appointments tor Ladies’ Mourning Attire, of ail qualities, had on the most 
reasonable terms, at the shortest notice, and suited to any grade or f the C 


e LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
217, 219, and 21 REGENT STREET. 
Ww. Cc. JAY & CO. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
MAPPIN and WEBB request a VISIT to their Oxford Street 


SHOW ROOMS, in which are displayed complete SERVICES of ELEC’ TRO-SILVER 
PLATE CHESTS | BISCUIT BOXES. 

AND CANTEEN CASES. CRUET STANDS. 
SPOONS AND FORKS. | SPIRIT FRAMES. 
DESSERT KNIVES AND | BUTTER COOLERS. 

FORKS IN CASES. KETTLES AND STANDS- 


DINNER SERVICES. 
DESSERT SERV IC ES. 


SALVERS. 
Ali Manufactured at MAPPIN & WEBB’S Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories. 
West-ENpD Suow Rooms, City 
77 AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 72 CORN 
MAPPIN & WEBB. 


BENSON’S 
GOLD JEWELLERY 


WATCHES CLOCKS : 
Of all kinds. Of all kinds. Of the Newest Designs 
LEVER. DRAWING-ROOM, BRACELETS. 


BROOCHES. 


DINING-ROOM,. 
EAR-RINGS. 


CARRIAGE, 


HORIZONTAL. 
CHRONOMETER, 
KEYLESS. CHURCH LOCKETS. 
CILRONOGRAPH. HALL AND SHOP. NECKLACES. 

Mr. BENSON, who holds the appointment to H.R.I. the Prince of Wales, has just pads 
lished two umphlets, enriched and embellished with Iilustrations—one upon 
Clock Making and the other upon Artistic Gold Jewellery. ‘These are sent post free for 2d. 
each. Persons living in the Country or Abroad can select the Article required, and have 


turwarded with perfect safety. 
23 OLD BOND STREET; 
THE CITY STEAM WORKS, 53 AND 60 LUDGATE I TILL. 


I HAVE NO APPETITE.”—Then Use “WATERS 
QUININE WINE,” the finest Tonic Bitter in the World. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, 
Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per Dozen. 
WATERS 


& WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap. E-C. 
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HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 

Bankers—Messts. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 

BrascuEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Rowbes. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghaj, 
1g ho 
Curren kept at the Head Office on the — with London Banke: 
and Credit Balance! deco not fall below 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the fullowing terms, viz : 
5 per ou. per aun., ct to 12 months’ Notice of 
itto 


itto 6 ditto 
Ats ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 
al Rates for longer periods than ‘Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 
Sales and ‘Purchases etiected in British and Poreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Leans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken 
‘Juterest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Vay ana go realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business. aud Money Ageacy, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PHENLX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
Bestablished 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Prompé aud libe:al Less Settlements. 
‘Lhe whole Fire Lnsurauce Duty is now Remitted. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


NATIONA L PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCIL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. 
Accumulated Capital, £2,462,820 Ms. 6d. Gross Annual Income, £121,044 15s, 11d. 
Total amount paid in Cla’ms since 1825, £2,307.528 9s, 2d. 
Total amount of Protits divided amgngst Members, £1/746,278 3s, 0d. 
SAMUBL SMILES, Secretary. 


FAND-IN-TIAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C, 
ee Oldest Office in the Kingdom, Instituted for Fire Business, a.p. 1096. Extended to 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT-—69 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series, 
COTTISH 

EDINBURGIL: 6.5T. ANDREW nt ARE. 
Premiums. 
TRANSFER OF ASSURANCES, 
afier several years this nay be without much Gf any) pecunias boss. 
i ur ne 


RETURNS FOR 1869, 
‘FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (5th December 1463), £1,252,174, 
The Directors are willing to aypoint, as Acents, Persons of good Position and Character. 
MUTUAL L Ir E 
PROVIDENT NSTITUTION. 
LONDON: KING WILLIAM STREET, 
In this Society alone, Members can assure with right to share in whole Profits at Moderate 
In other te they may assure at rates as low, but without any prospect of additions ; or 
they may obtain the right to Profits, but ouly by payment of execssiverates. 

From its very moderate rates this Socety is peculiarly suited to the case of those who may 
have reasons fur Wishing to transter thei Assturaiices to an Oillice of undoubted stability. Even 
Kealsed Fuuds, from aecuinulauon of Premiums alouc, above increase in last 
year teing £183,000, mot exceeded in t year, it is believed, by any British Jluce not an 

A Lssurances, £6,599,000, 
“ie full informacion as to & inancial Position see the Annual Reports, of which Copies may 


mat & Co., Lon ndon, ) gives inquirers the means of judging as to 
‘Che taets there brought together show that no Onnice gives 
sors st tability than the SCU LL Is IDENT LNSTITUTION, 


MPERIAL FIRE INSUR ANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STUELT, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, W. 
INSTITUTED 1863, 
CAPITAL, £1.600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £790,000, 


ABOLITION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 

Insurances against Fire can be ellve ted with this Company on every description of Property, at 
Moderate rates of premium, aud entirely tice of duty a 

Policy Holders, and ail injending Jusurers, should ake ad age of this te protect 
them-eives fuily from joss by Fire,aud as the preseut as the most opportune time co benefit Ly 
the discount of £5 per ceut. per annum allowed on all Pole — vut.tor a longer period than 
one year, the Directors recommend such insurances being etecte 

Septennial Policies a wed only Years’ Pican.um. 

Prompt and Liberal Sectiement of Clai 

The usual Cummussion aliowed on £ conan and Ship Insuranees, 


AME HOLLAND, SD, ‘Superintendent. 


and SCOTT AW L IFE ASSURANCE 
ASSUCIATION, 12 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. (Established 1839.) 
Directors in Li 
Sir WILLIAM J. ALEXANDER, Bart., Q.C., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. THOMAS E, M.P., Q.C., Deputy-Chairman, 

George Annesley. Esq. Sir John W. Fisher. 
Sir W.C. Beownrigg, Bart. Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
Frederick W, Caldwell, Esq. Preston Karslake, Esq. 

Heury Charles Chilton, Esq. Charles 5. Whitmore, Esq., Q.C. 
LPiysician—tlY. WM. PULLER, Esq., M.D., 13 Manchester Square, London. 
Surgeon CHARLES WAITE, Esq., 3 Old Burlington Street, London. 
Solicitors—Messrs. CAPRON, DALTON, & 1 Savile Plaee, New Burlington 
Street, London 


Pn ery description of Life Assurance business, whether Civil, Naval, or Military, at Home or 


LOA A Ks granted, in connexion with Life Assurance, on Persoual Security with Sureties, also 
on = te Interests and on Reversions. 
-ruspectus and every, iaformation, apply te the Secretary, 


J. TULL W WiLLI AMS, 12 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Lendon. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King Geor; ge I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Culer Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brancn—29 PALL MALL. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Bsq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART ILODGSON, Eaq., Sub-Governor, 
QHARLES JOUN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors, 


Une Va 
bes ences of pro 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley 
mare Currie Close, 


William Tetlow Iibbert, Esq. 
Wiknot Holland, Esq. 
‘Egerton Iubbard, Esq. 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

George F orbes Males imson, Esq. 
Lord Joseeline Wm, Verey. 
Charles Kobinson, Esq. 

Fredk. Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gusehen, Esq. Eric Carrington Sinith, Byq. 
Riversdale Wi. Grentell, Beq. Joseph Sume-, Esq. 

Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esa. Wilham W alluce, Esq. 
Robert us Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 

Medical Resferee—S SAMUEL SOLLY, Esa., 

Fine, Larr, and Assurances on liberal terms. 


FIRE DUTY.—This 
having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 


Life Assurances with, oc in Profits. 
Divisions of Profi tevery Five 
Any sum up to £15,000 th on ~~ Lik. 
bear the cost of Policy and Medical Fees. 
A liberal participation in Proiits, with the ¢uarautee ofa large invested Capital Stock, and | 
under Royal Charter, fromthe habilities of Bartnecship. 


Vautages of modern 
of nen of an Oltice whese nesourees have. becn | 


A Prospectus and ‘Lable of Bouus will be forwarded on applieation. 
‘ROBERT 


P.“STEELE, Secretary. 


Bessy EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
32 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in 1847. 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS = BE DECLARED IN 1870. 
LFRED LENCIL SAUL, Secretary. 


L2GAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “ Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question, 


Invested Funds £1,540,000 
Annual Income . 200,000 


LOANS ARE GRANTED ON THE SECURITY OF LIFE INTERESTS OR 
REVERSIONS. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer Orrick—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Baancu Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Instituted 1820. 
The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 


to about £200,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
cy to upwards of £950,000, 


The Assurance Keserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium In 3 
It will hence be seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to the onthe Lamy Attedtion is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that on kinds of Assur- 
eon! 


[MPERIAL 


ances may be effeeied on the most my wlerate terms and most 
r he Company also mye Annuities and Endowments. 
d at the Otlices as 


as above, and of the Agents throughout the 
a ae ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
OMPENSATION in Case of INJURY, and a Fixed SUM 


in Case of DEATH, caused Accident of any Kind, may be secured by a Policy of the 
a AILWAY ie Rs ASSUR ‘ANCE COMPANY. ” Annual Payment of 43 to 
£0 os. Lnsures £1,000 at Death, and an Allowance at the rate of £6 per Week for Injury. 
Ovrrices—ét CORNHILL snp 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ROPRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRES TS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies Engraved 2: s Gems. NOTE PAPER and 

ENVELOVES Stamped in Relief, and Uluminated in the highest Style of Art. 

CAKD-PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Supertine — printed, for 4s. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 
Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 

STALLIONERY of every Description, of the very best quality. 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
TPHOMAS D. MARSHALL’S LADIES’ GUINEA CORK- 
SOLED BOOTS for Damp Weather, 


Soft Levant Morocco, Elastic Sides, Handsome, end Durable. 
Velvet Elastic House Boots, 5s. 


Catalogues post free. 
TITOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, W. 


JILMELR's CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 

Rooms, to form Two Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordi- 
nary Ottoman. Only of FILMER & SON, Up nolsterers, 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxtord 
Steet, W. ; bactory, 34 and 35 Charles Street-—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


OOD TAPESTRY DECORAT IONS (HOWARD'S 

PATENT, No. 2,238), in lieu of and more durable than Painting and Graining. 

Plastered Walls, Ceiling: Doors,,or other Surfuees covered with any real Wood selected. 
Special Desigus in any Sty le, and Estimates free. 


SHOW ROOMS—26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 
QILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 


FURNITURE.—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED , eye E of these 
elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled in imitation of the choicest Woods, so artistically as 
to be equal to them in effect and durability, and at half t ioe 
73 gratis one post | tree from IN CRAWOOUR & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 

75 toad, 8 
See also our Catalogue of General Furniture, and Bedding 
free), 500 Desigus, with Prices and Estimaces. be had g 


N® TICE.—The POSTMASTER-GEN ERAL having decided 
that it is his duty to return to the writers, as “ Insu Addressee nd” all Letters 
directed without Initials or Number to “SMEE & COMPY., TiNsbUny, ” JOHN HENKY 

pipe & COMPY., urgently request their Correspondents to to direct their Letters and Orders in 
ull as un 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPY... FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE 
W A. & SYLVANUS SMEF, 
CABINET MAKERS, 

UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 

APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 

Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 
GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 

SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 

May be obtained (price from 2.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warchousemen, 
and 0: 

W. A. .& 8S. SMEE, 

6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 

CAUTION. —Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 
NUTLERY, Warranted—The most varied Assortment of 


TABLE CUTLERY in the —— all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative.only because of the largeness of the Sales. 


Kingdom. 


Table Knives | Dessert Knives Carvers 

Ivory HANDLES. per Dozen. | per Dozen. per Pair. 

8. 8. id. 8. a. 

Balence Handles..... 6. 59 
4-inch fine Ivory Handles ......... 21. 8 6 
4-ineh finest African Ivory 2. 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules . a2. 3. 3 6 
Ditto. with Silvered “6. 3. B46 
Nickel Electro Silver Handles 23. 76 


BATHS and TOILET WARE—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 

has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILET WARE. e Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and mest varied ever 
submitted to the ‘tublies and marked at prices proportionate with those. that have tended to 
Sh £3 to £5 12 Hip, 10 31s, 6d. 
of Gas ce at and and Camp Shewer Beths. 
Ware in great variety, from Ils, 6d. to 45s. the Se 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing Tronmonger, 
by Appointment, to H.R.U. the Prince of Wales,sends a CATALOGUE gattis gratis and 
post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Ilustrations.of his maioalios Stock of 


lectro Fis. and 

itannia Me! e Cutlery, 

t- wate! ‘oi 

toves-an Pe ron and Brass a 
Marble Chimney- ‘Bedding and Bed- 
Kitchen Ran, ] 

i urnery 

ea Trays. Kitchen Utensils, ae. 


With of Plans of large Show Home at 
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HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 


in London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS. 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


Heat & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 
and ae BEDSTE —~ ey 4 fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containin 
ustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROO 
FURNITURE, sent free 


196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
DEF, I DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 


S.—The Xewest and Best Patterns: always on view. 
Every > aes of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
The Stock has been selected with ee ape, and and fe admirably suited for parties furnishing 
fro 


A large Assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. EsTabLIsnep 1760. 


AUT: we =e: 1867, at 14s. per Dozen, or 8s. per Dozen 
A ve le White Wine. free from acidity._H. B. FEARON & SON, 
a Holborn’ Hill, ‘and 1 145 New Bond Street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


CLAREL of = excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen ; 


r Dozen Pints ; £5 10s. per Half Ifhd.; or £10 per Hhd., duty paid. Also, for use 


“on a. , in Four-gallon Casks, — complete with Tap and "Vent Peg. at 5s. per < Gallon. 


be in a cool place, and the should 
Yorks in N & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London ; ; and te 
orki 


‘ALLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES, in fine Cozdition, 


in Bottles and Cesks, are Sold by J. F, TIMMS & CO., "at Geir New Stores, under 


‘ the Charing Cross Railway Station.—Offices, 10 Villiers Street, Strand, W 


GUERRIES. .—T. O. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, 
London, W., Wine Merchant. 

Wo. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry .......... (Dry or rich) 

3.—Sound Dinner Sherry .......... (Dry or rich) . 

5.—Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich) 


Ti) LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Prepeiatere of the celebrated Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 

their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 

put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods with a view to mislead the Public.~ 

Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
ree ndon 


HARVEY's SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that, each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ K/izabeth Laze nby. 
EXCELLENT BEEF TEA FOR 2}d. A PINT. 


ASK for LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT.—Only 
sey warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron LIEBIG, whose Signature is on every 
Supplied to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, Dutch. and other Governments. 


SDIGESTION REMOVED.—MOKSUN’'S PEPSLN is WINE, 
POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedies 
atoret by the Medical P: for I 
in Bottles and Boxes from 23., with full Directions, by rr AS MORSON & SON. 
ae 3 3 aud 124 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, and by all Pharmaceutical 
em! 


PURE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S. 
ELLIs’S RUTHIN WATERS, unsurpassed for their Purity. 
ELLIS'’S Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia, and Potass Waters and Lemonade. None 


d nuine 
Corks branded “ Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” and each Bottle their Trade Mark Goat 


Shield. Sold by all Chemists Confectioners, and Hotel-keepe 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, ‘North Wales. 


{IELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP.—(Registered.) 
This beautiful Seep is made in six varieties—viz. White and Brown Windsor, 
Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each ws having a ‘isnncds ve tint and perfume, the whole 
furming a combination of colour, furm, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d. per Tablet. 
See Name on each. Wholesale o 
J.C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


DINNEFORD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, ITeartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


PAkR's LIFE PILLS possess the most invigorating Properties, 

clear from the Body all hurtful Impurities. In cases of Rheumatism, pei: 
ante Complaints, Bile, Gravel, Cutaneous Atfections, Headache, Indigestion, &e., PAR. R'S 
PILLS give immediate relief, without the slightest pain or inconvenience. 


DER FEET.—All Unpleagantness and Soreness from 
Perspiration apron and the Skin strengthened b; using McDOUGALL’S SCENTED 
CARBOLIC TOILET SOAP. Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets. 
McDOUGALL BROTHERS, LONDON, ll ARTHUR STREET WEST, E.C. 
MANCHESTER, PORT STREET. 


QBIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE.—Established Fort ty Y Years as 
most agreeable and effectual Preservative for the Teeth and 
Sold universally in Pots, at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d, 
None genuine unless Signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—Instant Relief and speedy Cure by 
using SAWYER’S PATENT MECHANICAL CORN or BUNION ‘PL AISTERS, 
which have now stood a test of Fifty years. One trial will convince the most sceptical.—Sold by 
all Chemists in boxes, my po 4 Corn or 5 Bunion Plaisters, price Is. 1jd., and by Barclay & 
Sons, 95 Farringdon Street, Lo: 


BOOKS, &e. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY —First Class Subscription, 
for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


Mpue LONDON BOOK SOCIETY in connexion with MUDIE’S 

SELECT LIBRARY. — The best Byes Books are delivered, Free of Cost, at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London and the Suburbs. Terms of Subscription, 
‘Y'wo Guineas per annum. ‘The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. For Prospectuses, 
apply to C. E, Mupig, New Oxford Street ; City Otlice, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 

in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S LIBRARY may also be 

with the eens, pease delay by all Subscribers to DIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers i in connexion with the ae 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


‘HE | UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
ions from One Guinea to any Poesia A according to the supply required, All 

the ks, English, French, and German, immediately on 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

%*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered fur Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HIODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


Tee GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
the REVIEW containing the Astle on the “Girl of the Period” 
at the Oilice, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W. -C., at One Shilling per Copy. - 


This day is published, No. XXVI. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER; 


an Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATION of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs. PErHERICK. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and a TUlustra. 
tions. [Just ready, 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslic, B.A. Cantab, 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 1 vol. post &yo, 


price 7s, 6d. (Now reudy, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the 


Author of ** Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day, 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


Justin McCartay, Author of “‘ The Waterdale Neighbours,” ‘ Paul Massie,” 
&c. 3 vols, {Ready 


THE CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By 


the Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. [Meady this day. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By 


RussELL Gray, Author of “John Haller’s Niece,” ** Never—For Ever.” &, 
3 vols. (Ready this day. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By 


the Earl of Dgsart. 2 vols. [Ready this day: 


THE BUCKIIURST ‘VOLUNTEERS: a 


Novel. By J. M. Capes, Author of ‘‘The Mosaic-Worker's Danghter.” 
3 vols, (Ready this day, 


SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. [Second Edition, this day. 


THE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By 


J. 8. Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” ‘‘ Guy Deverell,” “Ilaunted Lives,” 
&c. 3 vols. (Nearly ready. 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. Il. 


RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and 


Suburb,” &c. 3 vols. [Shortly. 
LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By Joszri 
Vergy. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


FOUND DEAD, A New Novel by the Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS FOR SEASIDE READING. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of 

“Cometh Up as a Flower,” “ Red as a Rose is She,” &c. (This day. 
Also, now ready, 

THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 

THE ROCK AHEAD. MAURICE DERING. 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 

MISS FORRESTER. BLACK SHEEP. 

THE DOWER-HOUSE, BARREN HONOUR. 

SANS MERCI. SWORD AND GOWN, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


This day is published, 2s. 6d. 
MPHE FALL of the SUGAR PLANTERS of JAMAICA: 
t,and the Supply of Labour. 
 ‘PROBNER & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS. 
To be published early in September, and continued Annually, crown 8vo. 5s. 


Our OCEAN HIGHWAYS: a Condensed Alphabetic: al 
Gazetteer and Travellers’ Handbook by Rail and Sea, be. Chief Cities and Noted 
Places throughout the World, giving also the Latest 8 1 Tuformation 
about the various Ports of Departure and of Call connected with 1 ie Grose Ocean Steam Lines 
of Europe and America, with Tabular Lists of k= J Oflices, Rates of Passage, Dates of Sailing, 
together with Telegraphic, Monetary, and other Tables, 
Evwanrb S8TaNrorD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Now ready, imperial 4to. 423, 
(THE ART of FIGURE DRAWING. By T. I. Maguire. 
A full Treatise on the Subject, copiously Tllustrated, 
London: Wrxsor & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, 
And all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
ROUTLEDGE'S BRITISH POETS. 
Fep. &vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s.; morocco elegant or antique, 9s. 
W C. BENNETT'S POE? ICAL WORKS. | Now first 


* Collected and Classified, with Portrait and Four Page Illustrations by Watson. 


ROWN’S BOOK of the LANDED ESTATE. Price 2Is. 
“ It is impossible even to glance at a tithe of the useful information and advice contained 


in this volume, which will be certain to be the landlord and the agent's vade-wecwm. 
Seatarday Re iew. 


“ We cordially commend it to the attention of landowners, estate agents, one ;— ln 
“ Evidently a cautious and sensible land agent, and his valuable work testitics to his having 
made good use of 


his opportunities, his observation, and his brits Agriculturist. 


BLackwoop & Soss, Edinburgh and London, 
Medium 8vo. (1869) cloth, 38s, 
Naeem) on the LAW of CONTRACTS. Sixth Edition. 
By Lewis W. CAvE, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


present this is b; by far the best book upon the Law of Contract possessed by the pro~ 
Times, May 8, 1869. 


London : STEVENS & Sons, 119 Chancery Lane. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BLAcKWwoon's MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 1869. 


XLVII. 2s, Gd. 
Lost Preterites. Cornelius O’Dowd : What is to come of it ?— 
listment and ‘fice—Our Small Bene- 
‘On the Limitation of En! Army Geowain the Edi yn Piques 


Reserves. gears 

‘A Year anda Day. Part V. Assiettes—“ Writing to the Papers” 
i the of Women, x 1 Sal: ustria and Co. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. CCCCXLI 
(For SEPTEMBER), 2s. 6d. 
CONTESTS : 
1, The Fine Arts in a Fennee in the 


5. Memorable Odds and Ends. 


Fourteenth Century. 6. Summer Weather. 
2. Which is the Heroine 7. Old Irish Words and Deeds. 
3. Italy at Work. 8. Remarkable Trials. 
4. The Wyvern Mystery. 


Dublin: Grorce Hennert. London: Hurst & BLACKETT. 


‘THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. 1s. 


CONTENTS 
BY ORDER OF THE KING. By Vi0T0R Heo. Illustrated. 
Part II. 


rd 
»  %—The Duchess J 


KATE. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN MONITORS. Illustrated. 
THE SALMON QUESTION. HOW OUR FOREFATHERS TREATED IT- 
THE AURORA POLARIS. 
GUSTAVE DORE AT HOME. Illustrated. 
LOVE AND INNOCENCE. An Italian Conceit. 
THE MONSTER STUD FARM. 
WILD CATS. 
WILL HE ESCAPE? 
Chapter 1. — by First Appearance. 
» 4.—The Man of Money. 
» 5—A Dinner at the Towers. 
NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
London : BRADBURY, EVANs, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 


is now ready, price ls. 


CONTENTS : 
1, RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
Chapters 17 to 19. 


2. THE POETRY OF THE PERIOD: Roman Catholic Poets. 
3. MY BROTHER LEONARD. By JuLiIA KavayaGu. 
4. THE STORY OF JEAN CALAS. 
5. LYING AS A SCIENCE. 
6. CHARLES DICKENS'S USE OF THE BIBLE. 
7. A CURIOUS INSCRIPTION. 
8. NOT A DREAM: a Story. 
9. THE INNOCENCE OF FLATTERY. 
FIELDING. By the Author of “S “ad 
10, SUSAN y f “Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c, 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 
For SEPTEMBER (2s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings. 
1. THE SCHOOL OF SOOLTAN HASSAN, after F. GOODALL, R.A. 
2. DOMESTIC TROUBLES, after J. Burr. 
3. THE VIRGIN MOTHER, from the Sculpture by CARRIER-BELLEUSE. 


Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts, &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This day, No. CXVII. 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George du Maurier. 


CONTENTS : 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Chapter 12. With an Illustration. 
FOLK AMUSED THEMSELVES IN THE CLASSICAL 


HENRI QUATRE AND THE PRINCESS OF CONDE. 
ON THE WAR-PATH. 

MR. MERRIDEW'S FORTUNE. With an Illustration. 
FORSAKEN. By Puitie BouRKE MARSTON. 
ANOTHER JAPANESE SERMON. 

THE LIONS OF CATALONIA~TARRAGONA. 

ON TOLERATION. Part II. Concluded. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, 


LONDON SOCIETY 
For SEPTEMBER, Is, 


CoNTENTS: 
MR. HARDCASTLE’S FRIENDLY ATTENTIONS, AND WHAT CAME OF THEM. 
Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton. 
LIGHT-HEADED SOVEREIGNS. 
CODES OF CEREMONIAL. 
DARK OR FAIR. Illustrated by Townley Green. 
IN A KENTISH MEADOW : a Retrospect. 
RN. G. J. Aw 
g y ‘VILLE, Digby Grand,” “Cerise, 


a Fight. 


“HUMOURS OF THE ROAD_BEIGN O OF VICTORIA. Drawn by William Brunton. 

A RUN TO THE SOUTH AFTER CREATURE-COMFORTS. 

POPPIES IN THE CORN; or, Glad Hours in the Grave Years. By the Author of “The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 


VIII.—An Autumn Walk. 
‘THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By A PERIPATETIC. 
AT ALBERT GATE_IN AND OUT OF THE SEASON. Illustrated by Gordon Thomson. 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. No. II.—The Treasury Bench (continued). 
THE REGATTA WEEK AT RYDE. 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


‘THE IDEALIST for for SEPTEMBER. Contents : The Modern 
x Mission)—Is Emerson a Poet ?—Schiller and 


E. MARLBOROUGH & Co. 


NEW VOLUME, NEW ILLUSTRATED TALES, NEW EDITOR. 
[THE BROADWAY, No. eS (for SEPTEMBER); 


contains the opening tions of Two ies—“ STRAIGHT TO THE 
“OFF THE SCENE the Author of “A Thorn in his Side,” 


London: GEonGcE ROUTLEDGE & Sons. 


THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 1869, 1s. 
Vol. LXXVII. 

t—2. Retrospection : a Poem. By May 

3. Crystallised Morali My First t Party—5. 's Property 

Ed ward The Woman of Fashion: a Caulfeild—7. Con’ 

Mad: Transla' the Spanish. By Mari By 

Henkin. III. Wedding Bells. IV. The Honeymoon-_9. Corres nce: Elizabeth Wale 

stenholme and Lydia Becker on the Married Women's Property bikie Miscellanea: Lady 

Duff Gordon, ie. —. Eden, Cambridge and Edinburgh and Dublin Examinations for 

Women, Lady Speakers at a French Banquet, Deaconesses—til. Literature : Woman's W: 

= Woman's Culture,” Edited by Mrs. Butler. Married, by the Author of “Kate Kennedy,” 


London : EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher i Her 
: L, Prin’ ond Majesty, 


ANCIENT CORON from GERMANY.—THE BUILDER 
of This ety contains View and Plans of }iension at Sevenoaks—Views and Details 
Coron in Hildesheim Cathedral—Good Works in Guatemala—Breda Cathedral—The 
tion of Rivers—Paris, and other Articles. 4d.; ty pest, 5d. 
1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


POSTAGE RATES to ALL NATIONS for Letters, News- 
START or August there’ will’ be the interesting 
for Ly n usual interesting 

Office, Street, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. sewed, 
HE LAND DIFFICULTY of IRELAND, with an Effort 
to Solve it. By GERALD FirzGrpson, Esq. Master in Chancery ; Author of 
* Treland in 1868.” 
London: Lonemans and Co. Dublin: M‘GLAsHAN and GILL. 


ADAPTED TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, and Kry, price 2s. 6d. 
OWARD’S LATIN EXERCISES EXTENDED. New 
Edition, adapted to the Syntax of the Public School Latin Primer by 
H. Prior, M.A, late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE REV. E. ST. JOHN PARRY’S NEW GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
HE GREEK ACCIDENCE;; being the First Part of a New 

Elementary Greek Grammar, intended as a Companion to the Public School 
Latin Primer. By Epwarp Sr. JouN Parry, M.A, Balliol College, Oxford ; =, 
of “‘ Reges et Heroes,” “ Origines Romane,” and “ Ciceronis Epistolarum Delectus” 
Editor of “ Terence” in the “ Bibliotheca Classica.” 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


HORACE’S SATIRES IN ENGLISH FOR GENERAL READERS. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 2s. cloth, 
OOK the FIRST of HORACE’S SATIRES, a Rhythmical 
English Translation with Notes. By R. M. MILLiNeTon, M.A. 
*,* To be followed shortly by a similar rhythmical version of Horace’s Zpistles 
by the same Translator. 


London: LoneMANSs, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's Hospital, St. Paul's, 
Merchant Taylors’, City ‘of London School, Greenwich Hospital . Edinburgh 
Academy, 


DELILLE'’s NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 


THE BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s.—KEY to the same, 2s. 
EASY FRENCH POETRY for Beginners. 2s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d._KEY to the same, 3s. 
REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
MODELES DE POESIE. 6s. 
MANUEL ETYMOLOGIQUE. 2s. 6d. 
A SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF FRENCH VERBS. 6d. 
a & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


ready, oblong, av. 908, cloth, 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the FRENCH, ITALIAN, 
and By Epwiy A. Notugy. 
is essentially of a p ical ch th 


“ The plan of this is excellent.” —London Review. 
“ It is evidently great care.”New York Nation. 
London: & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
Just published, 12s. 


A DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, containing a full 
Account of the Plumage, Weight, Habits, Food, Migrations, Lyf one) of every Bird 
found in Great Britain and Ireland. ‘The whole = Name and in 
Order. Edited by EDWARD NEWMAN, F. ° S., 
“ A work which must be regarded as indispensable to all British crntholgit - 
Joun Vay Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 


A NEW LATIN DELECTUS, with the Rules illustrated 
by Examples from the best Authors. By Maurice D. Kavanacu, LL.D. 
London: WHITTAKER & ee Ave Maria Lane. 


and WEBSTER in a DICTIONARY 
= the J ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in which the Definitions of Webes, end the 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


LAND in ENGLAND, LAND in IRELAND, and LAND in 
By CHANDOS WREN Hoskyss, M.P. 


a = EDITION OF “THE PERCY ANECDOTES.” 
8vo. picture boards, ls.; postage, 2d. 

TH ! PERCY ANECDOTES. Collected and Edited by 

SHOLTO Percy. With a Preface 8.4. No. I. containing 
HUMUNITY BENEFICE NCE_ELOQUENCE— ATRIOT 

FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
CHECK YOUR BUTCHER'S BILLS. 
cloth, gilt edges, each 1s.; postage, Id. 
M* MARKET 1 TABLE; Showing the Value of an any Article 
per Pound and Ounee, from 6d. to 1s. 6d. Invaluable to all Housekeepers w) 


A. most serviceable little book. It would be impossible for the most inexperienced possessor 
of be chanted unless by her own carelessness." — Daily Telegraph, August 4. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Comat Gaston. 
ready, crown 8vo. cloth, ls. 


Now 
DE. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAL 


BEALEY, CM.D. Cantal Member of the Royal College 
London : Joun CHURCHILL & Sons. Harrogate: 
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BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD'S 
TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 


Containing a List, ve of Publisher, of all the best Books and Maps suitable 
for the Bri and Continental Traveller, may be had gratis on 
or per post for One Stamp. 


FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORTS 


Obtained, and Mounted in the usual form. VISES also procured. 1 


For further particulars, including the Forms of cation, Cost of Passport, 
Visés, &c., see STANFORD'S PASSPORT CIRCULAR, which 
will be free per post, on application. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
for the Sale of the Ordnance Survey and Ss 


BY ORDER OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


On the scale of 1 inch to a mile, 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


PREPARED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
Colonel Sir HENRY JAMES, R.E., F.R.S. 
In 110 Divisions, nearly all of which are published. 


Some of the Divisions are printed on a large single sheet, plain, 2s. 6d.; or 
coloured, 4s. 6d. Other Divisions are printed on two or four smaller sheets, 
plain, is. ; coloured, each 1s. 6d. Any Division can be had mounted, in a 
case, at an additional cost of 2s. 6d. 

An Index Map, defining the Contents of each Division, and distinguishing those 
divided into two or four small sheets, may be had gratis on application, or will be 
forwarded per post on receipt of One ‘Stamp. 

A complete Catalogue of the Maps and other Publications of the Ordnance Survey 
of Great Britain and Ireland, with Five Maps, can be had, 6d. ; per post,7d. New 
Edition nearly ready. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Agent by Appointment. 


LONDON : 


BY AUTHORITY OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


PUBLISHED UNDER TUE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart., K.C.B., &c. 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom, 


The Map is the Ordnance One-inch Series, specially adapted, and coloured Geo- 
logically ; arranged in 110 Divisions, of which about 72 are published, and others are 
in progress. 

Some of the Divisions are printed on a single sheet, size 27 inches by 40. Other 
Divisions are printed on two or four smaller sheets. Price of the large sheets, 8s. 6d, 
and 4s. ; of the smaller, 3s. and 1s. each, 

For full particulars of the Maps, Sections, Memoirs, and other Publications of the 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, with Index Maps of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, showing the published sheets, see STANFORD'S GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY CATALOGUE, per post on receipt ‘of One Stamp. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Agent by Appointment. 


Just published, Second Edition, with 300 Engravings, 10s. 


A MANUAL OF ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Asoc. Inst. CE. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ready, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
STAMMERING "end nd STUTTERING : their Nature and 


‘Treatment. Hust, Ph.D., F.S.A., Author of a “ Manual of the Philosophy 
of Voice and Speech,” 


Also, cloth, 2s. 
OF SPEECH ; or, Hints to Stammerers. By a MINUTE 
Lendon: Lonemans & Co., 39 Paternoster Row. 


DEAFNESS. 

Price 1s.; by post, 13 Stamps, 
and successful) M {eTHOD of APPLYING 
AG roar. By yEowanp Brs stor, Surgeon to GReprinted from the 

day, 1s. ; post-free for Thirteen St 

of SPEECH — STAM! MERING and 
their Canses and Cure. By AnporTs SmiTH, M.D., late Physician to 


ion Hospital, &c. 
London ; H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


Just published, Third Edition, revised 
and its CURE. By Gzo. BRAMAN, M.D.,F. 
London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Bookse 


blished, Second Edition, with containing additional and Cases in 
set of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 


REVELATION S of QUACKS - and QUACKERY, By 
Dsrector. Reprin' Medical Cireular. 
London: H. 219 Regent Street 


Ready this day (2s.), the SEPTEMBER Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS : 
MR. GLADSTONE ON THE HISTORIC CREDIBILITY OF THE ILIAD. 
AND ODYSSEY. By G. W. Cox. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN RUSSIA. By Kart Birxp. 
THE QUESTION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By J. Borp Kusnear, 
HEINRICH HEINE. By J. D. Lester. . 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion Savace. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. By C. K. Arrman 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 183 PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVELS. 
WRECKED in PORT. By Epmunp Yarns. 


3 vols. 


“ Mr. Yates deserves credi novel-readers will say the momen under fe ndoene credit, for 
out of the well-worn track of love-stories, for depicting women of 
other than love, and with ends than riet Routh, 
that strangely figure whom Balzac it have con a woman hom a righteous 
conscience, a up to her one whom. 
student of cnn with admiration, as ing. 


LIZA. By Ivan Turcuenmer. Translated by 
W. B.S. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. 

“The renter, ¢ reader, curious to know an eminent Russian” author is mentally made of, 
can now enlighten himself on that point rusing the excellent translation of one of Tur- 
in the novels for him by r. Ralston.. * Liza’ is the example we: 

ve in y deservedly celebrated Russian au‘ 

modern —Pall 
Liza’ is not more remarkable for excellence of construction than for vigour and delicacy 
of diction.” —A theneeum, 


MARY STANLEY; 


3 vols. 


or, the Secret @uu, 


“Tt is difficult to convey briefly an te notion of the merits of this 
matter, it is far and above the run goed as 
it leaves upon the mind impressions much more valuable.""—Morn 


THE O. V. H.; or, How Mr. Blake became an 


M.F.H. By Wat Brapwoop. 3 vols. 
“ A rattling, good sporting novel.”— Daily Telegraph. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author of 


“‘ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c, 3 vols. 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Orrenant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A powerful A v ee omy story. _The characters are drawn with rare skill. = 
George E) there is no female novelist of the day comparable to 


ie exception of 
liphant.”—Daily News. 


URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. 


“A 1 t novel. Its tale is fresh, interesting, and well told. Ursula is an attractive 
heroine, admirably icted, All the characters are lifelike theneeum, 


THE VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Watrm 


THorNnuRY. 3 vols. 
“Thi 1 is thoroughly readable. The characters of Amy Robinson and Julia Beauflower 
have the charm and energy of life.” —Atheneum. 


HELEN’S LOVE STORY. By Lady Braxe. 


3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW NOVELS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


HIRELL. By JouN Author of 


“ Abel Drake's Wife. 


VERONIQUE. ‘By Frorence Author 


of “ Love’s Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE. By the Author 


of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 2 vols. 


WISE AS A SERPENT. By J. A. Sr. Joun 


BuiyTue. 3 vols. 


ROPES of SAND. By W. P. LancastEe, 


Author of “A Screw Loose.” 3 vols. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of 
“ Margaret’s Engagement.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON —, 
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The Saturday Review. 


This day, 8vo. 21s. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


E. A. FREEMAN’S 
HISTORY OF THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST OF ENGLAND, 


ITS CAUSES AND RESULTS. 
Contexts: THE REIGN OF HAROLD AND THE INTERREGNUM. 
(Volumes I. and II. each 18s.) 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CLARENDON PRESS 
SERIES. 


THEOCRITUS.—The IDYLLS and EPI- 
GRAMS commonly attributed to Theocritus. Edited, with English Notes 
and Preface, by Herbert SNow, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 
Extra fcp. Svo, 4s. 6d, [This day. 


THE VISION of WILLIAM concerning 
PIERS the PLOWMAN, by W. LANGLAND. According to the Version 
revised and enlarged by the Author about a.p. 1377. Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. SkEar, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. Extra 
fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (This day. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “MACBETH.” Edited, 


with Notes and Introduction, by W. G. CLark and W. A. Wricar. Extra 
fcp. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d. [ This day. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


IADY BYRON.—The TRUE STORY of LADY 
BYRON’S LIFE, by Mrs. H. BEECHER STOWE, from Lady 
Byron’s own Memoranda, appears in the SEPTEMBER Number of 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CXIX. (for SEPTEMBER). 
CONTENTS = 
1. STOWE on “THE TRUE STORY OF LADY 
2, ANECDOTES ABOUT THE LONDON POOR. 
LADY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
pter 6. 
4. MR. FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME on “THE CRISIS IN NEW 
ZEALAND.” 


5. “THE GOOSE-GIRL.” By E. Kerary. 

6, MR. G. GROVE on“ THE NEW TESTAMENT UNDER A NEW ASPECT.” 
7. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 33—34, 

8 MISS YONGE on “CHILDREN’S LITERATURE.” Concluded. 

9. eg te MRS. NORTON on “LADY DUFF-GORDON AND HER 
10. REV. J. P., MAHAFFY on “TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN.” 


In a few days, crown Svo. 4s.; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


THE APOSTLES of MEDLZVAL EUROPE. 
By the Rev. G. F. pequaan, B.D. Illustrated. Being Vol. VIL. of “‘ THE 
SUNDAY LIBRARY. 


THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


RECTOR OF EVERSLEY AND CANON OF CHESTER. 


THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. | THE WATER OF Ranta and other 
Lectures before the University of Sermons. Fep. 8vo 
Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. DISCIPLINE, po ened Fep. 
THE ANCIEN REGIME. Lectures at Bvo. 68. 
the Rayal Institution. Crown 8vo. | TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 
Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 6s. 
mie and other Poems. | THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTA- 
Third Edition, fcp. 8vo. 5s. Edition, fep. 8vo. 
THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY. Third | gpRMoNS FOR THE TIMES. Third 
Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. Edition, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
VILLAGE SERMONS. Seventh Edi- | DAVID: Four Sermons. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
tion, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Fourth Edi- JECTS. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
tion, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. fep. 8vo. each 5s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE RAILWAY. 


DESCRIPTION of a PROPOSED CAST- 


IRON TUBE for CARRYING a RAILWAY ACROSS the CHAN- 
NEL between ENGLAND and FRANCE. With Plan and Sections. 
By J. F. Barman and J. J. Ravy, Civil Engineers. 


SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUB- 


MURRAY’S 
SERIES OF STUDENT'S MANUALS. 


“ This series of *‘ Student’s M: several distinctive features which render them 
singularly valuable as educational "orks, While there is an utter absence of flippancy in 
them, there is thought in every page, ich cannot fail to excite Gouche in i in t os > 
Book." them, pend i are glad of an cpportunity of directing attention to these admirable 


“ Mr. ‘sexcellent Churchman. 
“ The cheapest educational books in existence.” —Examiner. 


The following are now ready : 
THE STUDENT’S HUME: a History of England, from the 


Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688. By Davip Humx. Inco: — the Nav ag 
tions and R vi recent I continued down to the 
with 80 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


*g* Questions on the “ Student’s Hume.” 12mo. 2s. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. From the 
Earliest tp Go of the Post 8vo. with 


60 Woodcuts, 7s. 
THE STUDENTS HISTORY of GREECE. From the 
jest Times to the Roman Conquest. By Wa. SmirH, LL.D. Post 8vo. witb 
i 


*,* Questions on the “ Student’s Greece.” 12mo. 2s. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. From the Earliest 
the Empire. By Dean LIDDELL. Post 8vo. with 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON: an Epitome of the History « of 


the Decli id Fall of the Roman DWARD GIBBON. Post 8vo. wi 
Empire. By G 


THE STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From 


the Creation to the Return of the Jews from Capti Post 8vo. with 50 Maps and 
Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


an Introduction, containing the connection of the Old and New Testament. Post 
with 40 Maps and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
By Rev. W. L. BEVAN, M.A. Post 8vo. with 200 Maps and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Mathematical, Physical, and, Descriptive. Brvay. Post Svo. with 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By G.P.Mansu. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By T. B. Suaw, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


Selected from the chief Writers. By T. B. SHaw,M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR, By Professor 


CurnrTivs and Dr. WM. SMITH, M.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 


THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR, By Ww. Surrn. 
LL.D., and THEOPHILUS D. Hatt, M.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE: | 


t of the entire Commentaries adapted to 
Kurn, LLD. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS 
PusiisHED By Mr. MURRAY, 


MRS. MARKHAWM’S HISTORIES. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the First Invasion by the 
Romans continued down to 1863. ie Conversations at the end of each Chapter. New 
and revised Edition, 12mo, with 100 Woodcuts, 4s. 

HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Conquest bs by th the Gauls 
continued down to 1856. With Conversations at the the end of New and revised 
Edition, 12mo. with 70 Woodcuts, 4s. 

HISTORY of GERMANY, fr from the he Invasion of the the Kingdom 


by the Romans under revised Edition, 12mo. 
with 50 Woodcuts, 4s. 


Systematic Ab: 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Lady 


CALLcoTT. New Edition, continued down to the year 1862, 16mo. with 28 Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


STORIES SELECTED from the HISTORY of ENGLAND 
fy CHILDREN. By 3.W. Sixtesnth Raltion, mo, with 21 Woodeut 


PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY for CHILDREN. By J. W. 


CroKER. Fifteenth Edition, 16mo. with Woodcuts, ls. 6d. 


JESOP’S FABLES. A New from Original 
we Rev. THOMAS JAMES. Thousand, post 8vo. with 100 
HYMNS in PROSE for CHILDREN. By Mrs. Barzavtp. 

12 Illustrations, 5s. 


16mo. with 1 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND. 1é6mo. with 68 
Woodeuts, 3s. 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE. 16mo. with 74 Wood- 
cuts, 3s. 6d. 

A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME. 16mo. with 79 Woodcuts, 
price 38. 6d. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With Trans- 


lations om Ge Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. 16mo. with #0 Woodcuts, 
price 3s. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, with 
Specimens from the Chief Writers, 2 vola, each 3s. id. 


LONDON: VACHER:& SONS, 2 PARLIAMENT STREET, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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STRAHAN & CO.’S 
MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Hl) Theological, Literary, and Social. 


1. OF THE VISESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND. By W. 
AZIERE Brapy, D.D. 


2. TRAINING OF THE IMAGINATION. By Davis, 

3. CATHEDRAL REFORM. By the Dean of CANTERBURY. 

4. THE ANTIQUITY OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. By the Rev. Henny HAYMAN. 
p 5. FERGUSSON ON TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. By Captain Trorrer. 
6. THE CHURCH IN THE NAVY. By Commander W. Dawsoy, R.N. 

7. RELIGIOUS POETRY AND SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM. By H. A. Pas. 

8. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


SAINT PAULS: 


A Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and Politics. 


Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


1, THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Chapter N—Mra. Barton's Little Bill. 
»  12.—Millicent’s New Start. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES. 

TUE LIFE OF A SCOTCH METAPHYSICIAN. 

BURLESQUE, NEW AND OLD. 

THE SICK MAN AND THE BIRDS. 

TUE NATIONAL DEBT IN THE REIGN OF WILLIAM THE THIRD. 
Is THE GULF STREAM A MYTH? 

THE GAY SCIENCE, 

OLIVIA'S FAVOUR: a Tale of Hallowe'en. Part II. 


< 


Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


GOOD WORDS. 
. Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


DEBENHAM’S VOW. By Ameria B. Author of “ Barbara's History.” 
Chapter 44.—The Fortune of War. 
 45.—In Durance Vile. 
‘The Case of Madei 
47.—The Perils and Dangers of the Deep. 


2. STARS AND LIGIITS; or, the Structure of the Sidereal Heavens. By the Rev. C. 
PRITCHARD, late President | Royal Astronomical Society. 
3. IONA. By the Duke of ARGYLL. Second Paper. 
4. ON THE COLOUR OF AERIAL BLUE. By Sir GeorGE IArvey, Pres. R.S.A. 
5. CARMINA NUPTIALE, By GeRaLp Massey. Part I. 
i 6. HEROES OF HEBREW HISTORY. By the Bishop of Oxrorp. VIIT.—Moses. 
i 7. SHORT ESSAYS, By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” Seventh Instalment. 
8. PEEPS AT THE FAR EAST. Bythe Epiror. VIII.—In Madras. 
9. “ Be om neem, OBLIGE :” an English Story of To-day. By the Author of “ Citoyenne 
Chapter 33.— Dawning Suspicion. 
a & . Paston Reviews the Situation. 
» Notes ot Warning. 
” 36.—A Surprise, 
»  387.—Another Ordeal, 
Monthly, Tlustrated, 6d. 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. | 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


’ ». MARGOT. By the Author of “ A Voyage en Zigzag.” 
; POLLY PANSY, AGED SEVEN MONTHS. By B. R. P. B. 


3. KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By Chapters 23—21. 
" £ 4. WASPS AND PAPER-MAKING. By H. B. TrisTram, LL.D., F.R.S. 
5. THE BOY IN GREY. By HWesry Kinastvy. X.—XI. 
6. THE PONY FAIR. By A NATURAL PHILOSOPHER. 
7. THE FORGOTTEN CROWN. By A’BECKETT. 
8, PIGEON PARK. By Epwanrp Howe. 
9. THE WORLD'S END. By Krxcsiry. 
io. AT THE BACK OF TIE NORTIL WIND. By Gronce MAcDONALD. 
i} 1). MISS HOOVER. By the Author of “ Lilliput Levee.” 


i} Monthly, Illustrated, 7d. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
| : Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


i. ae TITE CAKE. By the Author of “The Occupations of a Retired 
Lite hapters 37 
2, FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By the Dean of Caxrernuny. No. TX. 
i) 3%. NOTES ON SWITZERLAND: the Romanism of Lucerne. By Davip Brown, D.D. 
1} 4. WHAT IS THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIAN LIFE? By W.G. Buaiktis, D.D. 
i 5. A LITTLE HEROINE. By a City May. 
: 6. WHAT GOD HAS DONE FOR OUR SOULS. 


Ry Joun S. Howsox, D.D., Dean 
sester. 


9. SAMSON: his Life, and the Lessons that may be Learnt from it. By the Rev. | 


7 
& FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD: Memoirs of an Englishwoman. Chapters 514. 


a.s . DREW. 
| 10. Ee CELESTIAL CITY. By the Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
ll. IN CONSTANTINOPLE. By ANpREW Tuoysoy, D.D. 
| 12, NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


| SATURDAY 
i} PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


. THE LAST OF THE PROPHETS: a Biblical Study. By the Rev. Professor PLUMPTRE. , 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


WORKS by ALFRED TENNYSON,-D.C.L., Poot-Laureate, 
1. POEMS, Small 8vo. 9s. 
2. MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 5s, 
3. IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. 6s, 
4. THE PRINCESS: a Medley. Small 8vo. 5s. 
5. IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small 8vo. 7s. 
6. ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo. 6s, 
7. SELECTION from the above Works. Square 8vo. 5s. 


HOMER’S ILIAD in English Rhymed Verse. By Cua 
MERIVALE, B.D., D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker, &c. 2 vols. ry 


PALM LEAVES. From the German of Kart Grrox. By 
Miss J. Brown. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt extra, 6s. 


LIFE of BISHOP LONSDALE. By E. B. Denison, LLB, 
Q.C., &c. Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 


THE TRAGEDIES of AAESCHYLOS. A new Translation, 
with Biographical Essay, and an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes. By 
E. H. PLuMprrRE, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


PRIMEVAL MAN: Being an Examination of some Recent 
Speculations, By the Duke of ARGYLL. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


THE REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of Areytn. Fifth 


Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By 
Sir Joun F. W. HerscHeL, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TWILIGHT HOURS: a Legacy of Verse. By Saran 
(Sapiz), Second Edition, crown $vo, 5s. 


THE PRESENCE of CHRIST. By the Rev. A. W. Taoroxp, 


Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


KRILOF and HIS FABLES. By W. R.S8. Ratston. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Houghton and Zwecker, 5s. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS,. illustrative of the 
of the Civil and Military Service of India. ‘By Joun WILLIAM Kaye. New 
and Cheaper Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. each 6s. 


THE METAPHORS of ST. PAUL. By J. S. Howsoy, D.D, 
Dean of Chester. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: a Woman’s Lot in the Great 


French Revolution. By Saran TyTLER. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS on the ENGLISH STATE CHURCH in IRELAND. 
By W. MaziereE Brapy, D.D., Vicar of Donoghpatrick, and Rector of 
Kilberry, Meath. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Antony 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with 64 Illustrations by Marcus Stone, 21s. 
THE SEABOARD PARISH. By Grorez MacDonaxp, LL.D, 


Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Epwanp 


GARREIT. Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. By Howarp 
Sraunton. New Edition, revised and corrected, with an Appendix contain- 
ing full particulars of all the Endowed Schools of England and Wales. 
Crown 8vo. 78, 6d. 


TERENCE. Six Comedies, with English Notes, Critical and 
| Explanatory. By the Rev. James Davirs, M.A. 12mo. 63. 


THE MORAL USES of DARK THINGS. 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 63. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Authorised Version Revised. 


Hesny ALrorD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown Svo. 6s. 


GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS in LOVE, LAW, 
the CIVIL SERVICE. Post 8vo. with Illustrations by Marcus Stone, ds, 6d. 


CHILD-WORLD. By the Authors of, and uniform with, 
“Poems Written for a Child.” Square 32mo. with Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
By Hora’. 


POEMS and ROMANCES. By Grorer Aveustus 


Author of “ Prometheus Unbound.” “Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. By the Rev. Harry 
Jones, M.A. Small Svo. with Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 


' WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Date, M.A, New and 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ANOTHER ENGLAND: Life, Living, Homes, and Homemakers 
in Victoria. By E. Carron Boorn, late Inspector of Settlement for the 
H Government of Australia, Victoria. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple- 
Popular Edition, small 8vo. each 2s. éa. 
1. PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
2. CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
3. CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRIST’S TEACHING. 
4. VOICES OF THE PROPHETS, 


| STRAHAN & niet PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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